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PREFACE 

- When in 1934 theoriginal edition of this book, “Die 
Lehre- der Jainas, _ nach den .alten Qpellen - dargestellt” 
(Grundriss der indo-arischen- Philologie und Altertumskunde 
Vol, III No. 7), had been published, there were voices from 
India regretting that the book'had not been written in 
English and demanding for a translation. Of the various 
projects regarding such a version none has been effected until 
the matter was taken up by the reputed publishers whose 
names appear :on . the title-page of this English book. The 
present writer-is highly indebted to the able translator, Herr 
Wolfgang Beurlen, with whom to collaborate was a pleasure 
at all stages of the difficult task. - 

In harmony with the character of the “ Grundriss” certain 
limits had to be respected. Often outlines and references 
had to suffice, though, especially m the first chapters, the 
description thus came near to a sketch. The author con¬ 
sciously neglected the. treatment of other religious and philo¬ 
sophical systems and historical facts of Old as well as of 
Mediaeval and New India m order not only to avoid an 
excessive extent of the book, but also, eventually, to give the 
old,sources, i. e. the Svetambara Canon, their due, but not 
neglecting Digambara writers. It need not be said that it was 
impossible to render all details themselves or even to register 
all references to the same. Hence the reader must be warned 
against taking this book for a bibliography or an encyclopedia. 
The names of the Jam authois and Jain works can but serve to 
indicate the untiring zeal of scholars and the grand liberality 
of donators in favour of their noble religion. That the 
bibliographical survey of the first edition has been altogether 
dropped seems to be excusable, since the conditions of the 
present epoch did not allow of bringing forward a survey of 
all that in the mean- time" had been printed and published 
on the field of Jainism in India. 



( iv ) 

On the other hand our Jam friends might come to 
obtain an idea of what much has been accomplished by 
Western scholars—including many Germans—during a period 
of about one hundred and fifty years, burning the midnight-oil 
with a view to make the world acquainted with one of the 
finest products of the Indian mmd. 

It may be hoped that the results will be, in general, 
applauded by Jain circles and that errors and shortcomings, 
inevitable as they are in such vast a field, will be kindly 
excused. 


# Sim 3fcT cfrft | | | II 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF JAIN RESEARCH 

§ I. It was in the year 1807 that in the Asiatic Researches 
(Calcutta and London), Vol. IX, there appeared three reports 
published under the title “Account of the Jams” and collected 
by Major (later Lieutenant Colonel) Colm MACKENZIE 
Supplemented by an abstract from his diary of 1797 and from 
that of Dr F. BUCHANAN 1 , the latter containing some notes of 
a Jain gentleman. These publications were immediately follow¬ 
ed by H Th. COLEBROOKE’S “Observations on the Sect 
of Jains” 2 . They were based upon those researches as well as 
on Colebrooke’s own, and it was m them that, apart from 
bare descriptive recording, some scholarly spirit first made it¬ 
self felt by a critical standpoint taken and by facts being com¬ 
bined. Jam reseaich thus dates from somewhat more than 
150 years ago. 

In H. H. WILSON’S “Sketch of the Religious Sects of the 
Hindus” we find some stray notes about the Jams, but no details 
are given, though, on the other hand, the author dwells upon 
Vol. I of the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society (1827) 
which contained an essay by DELAMAINE and one more by 
BUCHANAN (=F. Buchanan HAMILTON), both with the 
title “On the Srawacs or Jams” and followed by a few remarks 
of the latter and of W. FRANCKLIN about some Jam 
temples, by COLEBROOKE’S account of two inscriptions, and 
by WILSON’s own review of COLEBROOKE’S study “Sect 

x. BUCHANAN published “A Journey from Madras through the coun¬ 
tries of Mysore, Canara and Malabar” ( Lo 1807, 2nd ed Madras 1870, comp. 
GUERINOT JAs 1909, p 55). In this work the Jams are often mentioned. 
BUCHANAN’S Journal kept during the Survey of the Districts of Patna and 
Gaya in 1811-12”, ed by V H JACKSON, Patna 1925, contains a description 
of his visit to the place where Mahavira died Comp JACOBI SPAW i 93 °> 

P 561 

2 Printed in Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays, 2nd, ed (1872) 
rol II, 191-224 
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doctrine or tiie jainas 


of Jina” in his “Essays on the Philosophy of the Hindus” 1 , 
In the same year, 1827, FRANCKLIN’S “Researches on the 
Tenets of the Jcyncs and Boodhisls” were published, the first 
book that had the Jains in its title. Its descriptive portions arc 
readable even now, whereas this cannot be said of its mytholo¬ 
gical and speculative deductions 

We abstain from cataloguinglicic which was printed after 
1827, since this can be found in GUERINOT’s Bibliography 
(sb). We must confine ourselves to mention that “Sketch” 
of WILSON, because it represents the most important treat¬ 
ment of the subject at that time. He gives a report on the numer¬ 
able Jain manuscripts both privately owned by him and by the 
Calcutta Sanskrit College. His “Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Mackenzie Collection” 2 dealt with 44 South Indian Jam manu¬ 
scripts that had come to the East India Company in London. 
But even the earliest essays were partly based upon texts as was 
COLEBROOKE’S first one m that it concerned Hcmacandra’s 
Abhidhanacintamani and the Kalpasutra of the Jain Canon. 
Still he made use of both in a selective manner only and w r as 
far from editing or translating them completely, and twenty 
years had to pass until the first Jain text was published. Again 
it was Hemacandra’s work that w r as edited by BOHTLINGK. 
and RIEU with a German translation in 1847 (St Petersburg), 
whereas the Kalpasutra, along with the Navatattvaprakarana, 
appeared in 1848 in STEVENSON’S English rendering 3 That 
this was a rather imperfect performance 4 is easily explained by 


i We should not like to pass over m silence the earliest references to 
the Jains Comp WINDISCH w his Gcschichte dcr indo-arischtn Pinlo- 
kjgie etc , p 29 , ZACHARIAE WZKM 24, 337*344 ( reprinted in his Klcine 
Schnftcn, p 41-47) and Festschrift Wmtemitz p 174-185 , RANDLE JRAS 
i 933 > P 147 The Greek glossator Hesychios (5th ccntur> A D ) mentions 
gnmoi’ as naked philosophers, a word in which M SCHMIDT m Ins end cd 
O867 ) of Hes p 342 surmises the Jams, comp GRAY and SCHUYLER, 
Th^ol_22 (igot), p 197 LASSEN, Ind AUertumskunde 4 (1861) 
ct'Tttvt KZ 38, p 433 arc not against SCHMIDT’s suggestion, whereas 

olEUN in Megasthenes and Ivautilya, p 293 f maintains a cautious attitude 


2 The Mackenzie Collection 
WILSON C 1828, 2nd cd Madras 


A descriptive Catalogue By H H 
1882 


, 3 The Kalpa-Sutra and Nava Tatva Two works illustrative of the 

Lo i848 10n and phl osoph y Transl from the Magadlu by J STEVENSON 


4 Comp JACOBI, The KalpasQtra of Bhadrabahu, p 27fif, 
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the fact that STEVENSON was the first European scholar to be 
confronted with the canonical Prakrit 1 . The Abhidhana- 
cintamam in 1858 was followed 2 by WEBER’S edition of 
Dhanesvara’s Satrumjayamahatmya 3 with a detailed preface. 
So,then, the textual basis was rather narrow for LASSEN’s 
sketch of Jainism 4 in his “Indische Altertumskunde” 
4 5 755-787 ( 1861). 6 

§ 2 . The mentioned edition had been WEBER’s first 
attempt m Jain research, but years later it was actually his great 
study “t)ber ein Fragment derBhagavatl etc.” that was epoch- 
making. It appeared in two parts m the Abhandlungen der 
Koniglichen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin 1865-66 
and in a separate edition ( 1866 - 67 ), that is to say again twenty 
years after the first Jain text (s.a.). Obsolete as it is now, yet 
it marks in our field the beginning of a philological and creative 
epoch. As to it, the reader may be referred to WINDISCH’s 
precise description rendered m the Grundriss (Encyclopedia of 
Indo-Aryan Research). But the fundaments laid down by 
WEBER m self-sacrificing zeal cannot be passed over here : 
his treatise “Ubcr die heiligen Schriften der Jama” m Indische 
Studien Vol. 16 and 17 ( 1883 - 85 ) based upon the Jain manu¬ 
scripts acquired by the Royal Library of Berlin 1873 - 78 , and his 
“Verzeichnis” of the same ( 1888 - 92 ), the latter 6 represented 
by two monumental volumes, being a most accurate description 
which even extends to literature and history. A work of that 
scope going beyond the usual limits of a catalogue was not out 
of place at that stage. The Jam manuscripts purchased m 

1 PISCHEL, Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen in § 17 deals with the 
history of research m the Ardha-Magadhi 

2 PAVIE’s French analysis of the Padmavaticaritra in JAs 5, T 7 
may also be mentioned 

3 Albrecht WEBER, Uber das Catrumjaya Mahatmyam Ein Bcitrag 
zur Geschichte der Jama Leipzig 1858 

The w d Jainism is an English rendering and etymologically not 
correct In GermarTworks of LEU MANN, WINTERNITZ, the AUTHOR 
and others the student will read “Jintsmus” and “Jimstisch” derived from 
Jma, as are, in all languages, “Buddhism etc ” from Buddha “Bauddhism” 
etc has never and nowhere been said 

5 Translation by REHATSEK JA 2, 193*200, 258-265 

6 “A good deal ot my visual faculty has been buried therein”, Vcrz 
II, 3 p. XVIII 
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later years have been catalogued by the AUTHOR not earlier 
than in 1944 1 

Some time about those eighties the first prints of canonical 
texts (1880 ff.) came to Europe adding to foster Jam research 
work over there Their maugurator was Ray DHANPATI 
SIMHA Bahadur at Azimganj or Murshidabad m Bengal 
Those huge volumes served their purpose until they were re¬ 
placed by more handy ones some thirty years after (s.b ). 

The manuscripts described by WEBER had come to Berlin 
thanks to an agreement between Bt)HLER and the Department 
of Public Instruction at Bombay which had commissioned him 
and other scholars in their service with the careful examination 
of private collections and the purchase of manuscripts at govern¬ 
ment costs He was allowed to acquire manuscripts even for 
foreign libraries, provided they were doubles The examined 
and purchased manuscripts were catalogued and listed in the 
valuable reports of R S and S R. BHANDARKAR, BtlHLER, 
KIELHORN, PETERSON, and others. The manuscripts 
acquired by the Government have been deposited in the Deccan 
College, now Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute in Poona. 
The Jam works among them have been minutely described by 
H.R KAPADIA in Vol XVII of the Descriptive Catalogue 
of the Institute (1935-48). An appendix is devoted to graphic 
peculiarities (comp. JUB Vol 5 and 6 ) 2 

BtlHLER, through his Reports, has not only become a 
patron of Jain philology indirectly, but thanks to a number of 
original works and essays has been a direct promotor m our field, 
as, in the course of years, WEBER, too, had been, and, moreover, 
they both have inspired younger scholars. JACOBI’S critical 
edition of the “Kalpasutia of Bhadrabahu” (AKM 7 , 1 1879 ) 
clearly shows traces of BtlHLER’S spirit, while LEUMANN’S 


1 Die Jaina-Handschriften der Preussischen Staatsbibliothek Neu- 
erwerbungen seit 1891 Leipzig 1944 (1127 niss 011 647 psges ) 

X , X . WEBER already dealt with this topic (Verz II 3, p XII ff ) LEU- 
MANN discussed the influence of the shape of the leaves upon the text (ZDMG 
4p> 5031) Miniatures m manuscripts were treated by HOTTEMANN, 
Baesslcr-Archiv 4, 2 , BROWN, Jama Gazette 28, p 77-82 (reviewed by 
Hirananda SASTRI ibid 113 f ) , BROWN, Kalaka (§ 24) with a bibliogra- 
phy The Bibliography of Indian Archaeology may also be consulted 
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“Aupapatika Sutra” (AKM 8 , 2 ; 1883 )—originally a thesis 
of Leipzig—is influenced by WEBER and the Berlin Collection. 
It may be mentioned here that WEBER successfully co-operated 
with LEUMANN in his great essay referred to above. The 
editions of both JACOBI and LEUMANN are masterpieces 
of philology, and it was only a predilection for the old Prakrit 
grammarians that led PISCHEL in his famous “Grammatik 
der Prakrit-Sprachen” (§ 19 , footnote 3 ) to call HOERNLE’s 
“Uvasagadasao” (i 8 go) the only “critical” one 1 . 

§ 3 . JACOBI’s introduction to the Kalpasutra has come 
to be fundamental for all further research. This research has 
been described up to the twenties of this century by WINDISCH 
and need not be repeated here 8 . Its starting point was, due to 
JACOBI 3 , the definite removal of any doubt whether the Jams 
or the Buddhists were of earlier origin 4 , a doubt resulting from 
some inward and outward similarities between those two world- 
denying religions. Jam creed had sprung into existence long 
before Gautama Buddha’s time, Vardhamana Mahavira was 
not its founder, but a reformer of what Parsva had taught, whom 
tradition credibly maintains to have lived 250 years before him. 
It may be added here from a later deduction of JACOBI’s that 
Mahavlra’s Nirvana was in 477 B.C. As we know from Pali 
sources, he was a contemporary of Gautama and is likely to have 
survived him by seven years 5 . 

Pah texts, moreover, give numerous details about thinkers 
and their schools in the Buddha’s time. F.O. SCHRADER, 
a pupil of Leumann, made them the subject of his thesis in 1902 ®. 

1 A reflex of Pischel’s remark can be seen m Antaga^adasSo cd 
BARNETT, p X, comp LEUMANN JR AS 1907, p 1080 As to the Uvas 
see LEUMANN’s review WZK.M 3, 328-350 

2 For Jam studies in Italy mostly going back to JACOBI see the mdo- 
logical bibliography up to 1911 m Rivista degh Studi Onentali 5, 219-271 

3 See his introduction to the Kalpastltra and to SBE 22 and 45 

4 COLEBROOKE found it necessary to investigate the precedence 
of the Veda and of Brahmanism before the said religions (Observations etc , 
Misc Essays II ig6 ff ) FRANCKLIN had no doubt that the original reli¬ 
gion of India was that of the “Boodh” and the “Jeyne” (Researches p 137) 

5 SPAW 1930, p 557ff (§19) Counter-arguments brought forward 
by KEITH Bull School Or. Studies 6, p 859-866 

6 Ober den Stand der mdischen Philosophic zur Zcit Mahavlras and 
Buddhas Strassburg 1902 
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The most important of those philosophers was GoSala Maskan- 
putra, the head of the Ajivika sect, whose interesting career has 
been repeatedly treated by HOERNLE 1 . That A£oka knew the 
Jams under the name of mgantha (Topra edict 7 , 26 ) was BUH- 
LER’s statement 2 . Their early history in so far as it is reflected 
by Hemacandra in his Parihstaparvan (the Sthaviravali) and 
m legends pertaimng to it, is due to JACOBI no less than is the 
right interpretation of what is called the schism that led to the 
separation of the Svetambara and Digambara communities 
They did not, as old time would have it, separate by an act of 
violence but gradually, until, eventually, both partners became 
aware of their differences. 

§ 4 . It might have been expected that continued Jain 
research in Europe should have led to the origin of a Jama Text 
Society as a counterpart to the well-known Pali Text Society. 
PISCHEL expressed his hope m this direction 3 , but things took 
a different course The edition of canonical texts—which, of 
course, was the most important—did not go on methodically, 
but as circumstances would have it. We are glad to say that 
the Jains themselves came to help, if, to be true, m their own 
style The Agamodaya-Samiti, founded at Mhesana in 1915 , 
has published most works of the Svetambara Siddhanta and 
many more non-canonical texts. These handy prints mark 
a great progress as compared with the monstrous volumes men¬ 
tioned above. The classical commentary in Sanskrit has been 
added. It is wanting m the Jam Sutra BattlsI which was a 

rather primitive undertaking (Haidarabad 1920 ), though Rsi 
(i e Sadhu) Amolak 4 had contributed a Hindi paraphrase. 


nnhl * > Encyclop of Religion and Ethics 1, p. 2 5 9ff Later 

by Amulyacha Jra SEN. G 19^ of Schools and Sects m Jama Literature 

cot ery is duetto 4 LASSEN ^ ^ 274 ACC t0 thc formcr pIace the dlS ' 

the foLdan^f?he’pLUit P Tm^L 1 tv Cd hal{ j a centu [y to ° carl Y to see 
fint Volume see § 56 1 S ° Ciety 0a a lar S e scalc in *953 For the 

191-ot bJn Sop5n (Ha darabad 
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The most recent print 1 is without any commentary whatever. Its 
name, taken from Ardhamagadhi, is Suttagame. Both the Battlsi 
and the Suttagame are Sthanakvasi prints and, for that reason, 
they contain no more than 32 Agamas out of the traditional 45 . 

§ 5 . The old texts, in many cases, have been handed down 
to us in a very curious shape which makes them rather unintelli¬ 
gible for the unprepared reader. The copyists of olden time 
being confronted with innumerable repetitions have recoursed, 
as can be easily understood, to abbreviations which, however, 
violated the context. Up to this day, the printed books pass 
over them as through thick and thin. The reader, indeed, is 
prepared to forbear as traditional and respectable peculiarities 
of Jain style a certain monotony of question and answer, dry 
lists, and long complexes (though not altogether void of euphony) 
of what has turned out to be metrical passages 2 . But he is long¬ 
ing for a less clumsy wording. This might be easily achieved by 
a rational method of dissolving those abbreviations and by pro¬ 
viding the necessary references, a method which would result 
in a readable text where the valuable trend of thought now often 
concealed would eventually appear in a lucid form. It goes 
without saying that critical examination and comparison of 
traditions will remain indispensable. Let it be admitted that 
the want of controllable oldest manuscripts is often a stumbling 
stone in the way towards that ideal of a critical edition. Hun¬ 
dreds of Jam works are still preserved in partly subterranean 
bhandars where they were deposited centuries ago, and those 
preGious libraries remained inaccessible since the conservatism 
of the owners could not overcome their disinclination towards 
their treasures being published. When BUHLER was allowed 
to have a glance into the bar a bhandar of Jaisalmer, he was 
misled as to the mass of what was preserved there. It was not 
earlier than a few years ago that a scholarly examination of 
bhandar manuscripts became feasible, and our thanks and res- 

1. Shn Sutragama Erakashak Sanuti, Gurgaon Cantt, E V 

2 The Ve<£ha metre, discovered by JACOBI Ind Stud 17 , p 38gff 
later treatments by the AUTHOR, Worte p 3f , ALSDORF m Asiatica 
(Festschrift Weller), p. 16 
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pects are due to Mumraj PUNYAVIJAYA for his working 
towards that noble aim 1 

§ 6. The ‘classical’ Sanskrit commentary to the Svetam- 
bara canon represents the climax of a vast scholastic literature. 
Its predecessors in Prakrit, the Nijjuttis and Cunms, were, for 
a long time, neglected by scholars. We might even say that, 
in a certain sense, this is still true to-day, for the publications of 
Cunnis issued in the course of the last decades do not contain 
even the slightest illustrative or critical addition, though the 
merits of Muni JINAVIJAYA Acharya in laying them before 
the reader are undisputable It was nearly half a century ear¬ 
lier (1892) that LEUMANN, on the giound of his own subtle 
investigations based not upon prints but upon manuscripts, has 
shown (ZDMG 46, p 586) the importance of those voluminous 
products for not only Jain dogmatics but for the history of litera¬ 
ture in general Unfortunately the author did not pursue those 
researches he had characterized as “mdispensible for the explo¬ 
ration of the Jain literature of several centuries”, pointing out 
that the Kathas m the old commentaries often appear in non- 
Jimstic works Still we possess his “AvaSyaka-Erzahlungen” 
(AKM lo, 2, 1897) which after the most subtle examination of 
the best manuscripts give the pure text of those old moral illus¬ 
trations. It is a point of regret that no more than but four forms 
of that work should have been printed and that a continuation, 
though promised, should never have seen the light of the day. 
It was younger recensions of Jam stories that were translated and 
explored as to their motives and their importance for comparative 
history of literature by HERTEL and others In his essay 
“On the Literature of the Shvetambaras of Gujarat” (1922) 
we find the following remarkable passage “During the middlc- 
ages down to our own days the Jams and especially the Svetam- 
baras of Gujarat, were the principal story-tellers of India Their 
literature contains, m huge masses, the materials which the 
students of folklore, who wish to do true scientific work, should 
thoroughly study m preference to all the other Indian narrative 


1. See ALSDORI m Festschrift Schubrmg, p. sgf 
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literature.” But HEB.TEL did not leave any doubt that in his 
opinion not even the preliminary condition, i.e. of critical texts 
and precise translations was fulfilled. As to his intrinsic studies 
of the Kathanakas for which he succeeded to produce parallels 
even from non-Indian sources, the reader is referred to WIN- 
TERNITZ’ History of Indian Literature Vol. 2 . 

Jain Sanskrit m the Stories, according to HERTEL, is a 
common people’s language with its usual carelessness and some 
borrowings from Prakrit or from the author’s provincial tongue; 
it must not be measured by the standard of classical Bharatl. 
This definition serves to weaken a severe judgment pronounced 
by Bt)HLER (loc cit. p. 14 ) At other places m scholarly 
literature, too, peculiarities of Jain Sanskrit have been noted 
down. BLOOMFIELD m the second of four systematical 
collections 1 has pointed out, (1) the influence of Prakrit and an 
early stage of New Indian (Gujarati and Marathi) already 
mentioned, ( 2 ) in some cases hyper-sanskritization of words 
apparently Prakritic, (3) borrowings from dictionaries and 
grammars, (4) use of words of un-known origin. Apart from 
Amitagati’s Dharmaparlksa (ed. MIRONOW) this judgment 
was based upon Svetambara works A description of the origin 
and progress of linguistic studies in the Prakrits (Ardhamagadhi, 
Jaina-Maharastri, Jama fSauraseni) and ApabhramSas in Jam 
literature is beyond the scope of this book. 

When stopping further publication of the “AvaSyaka- 
Erzahlungen” LEUMANN had consoled the reader with his 
“Obersicht uber die AvaSyaka-Literature” to come out “in the 
very next time.” Materials from manuscripts and manuscripts 
only, a long list of which LEUMANN has given m ZDMG 
45 and 46 , had been collected for the purpose of laying bare 
the different layers of an extensive scholastic literature con¬ 
cerning certain indispensable ( avatyaka ) formulae of daily devo¬ 
tion. By this great work he was many decades ahead of his 

1 Life and stories of the Jam Saviour Parivanatha (Baltimore 1919) , 
p 320 ; Some Aspects of Jama Sanskrit (AntidSron, Festschrift Wackcrnagcl 
1923, p 220 ff , The Silibhadra Ganta (JAQS 1923,p 290-316) , On Diminu¬ 
tive Pronouns m Jama Sanskrit (Festschnft I.anman 1929, p 7 ff ) 
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time. But, unfortunately, in this case too, printing was stopped 
when the 14 th form (in folio) had been composed. Not until 
34 years later this fragment, rich m contents, but difficult to 
study, was published by the AUTHOR who was fortunate 
enough to find the proofs being preserved 1 . 

§ 7 . All history of literature, a building, as it were, has 
for its ground-floor the bio-bibliographical materials. Jain 
research would have enjoyed the great luck of having them at 
its disposal, if KLATT’s Onomasticon had been completed and 
prmted. Eight volumes from his own hand in alphabetical 
order contain what was within his reach to collect data concern¬ 
ing Jain authors and works. But he fell severely ill and never 
recovered. The work was estimated to fill some 1,100 pages 
m print, but no more than 55 pages have been printed as a 
specimen thanks to WEBER and LEUMANN 2 . The first to 
become a bibliographer of Jainism was GUJERINOT by his 
“Essai de bibliographic jama” ( 1906 ). A modern standard 
was not reached until 1944 , when VELANKAR’s Jinaratnakosa 
appeared, where the Jam works have been catalogued, while 
a second volume containing their authors is still waiting for 
being published. A primitive forerunner had been the “Jama 
Granthavali” published by the Jain Svetambara Conference 
in 1908 . 

Another fundament for Jam history are the inscriptions. 
GUERINOT’s “Essai” was followed in 1908 by a “Repertoire 
d’^pigraphie jama.” Though not the work of a specialist, yet 
LUDERS’ “List of Brahml Inscriptions from the earliest time 
till about 400 A D. with the exception of those of A£oka” is 
valuable thanks to innumerable inscribed allusions to the Order 
of Jam laymen and monks (El 10 , App. l.C. 1912 .) 

It seems to be a digression from our subject when we note 
that BUHLER m his academical lecture “Uber die mdische 
Sekte der Jainas 5 ( 1887 ) was the first to call up the interest of 


M , J LEUMWJ ^beracht uber die AvaSyaka-Literatur, aus dem 

zdm s g Hamburg 1934 obi,uary by thc 

** ***** 
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non-scholars for Jainism, legitimated as he was to do so thanks 
to 17 years of official service in the then Bombay Presidency. 
Mrs. S. STEVENSON, trained in the Christian Mission of 
Gujarat, wrote her book “The Heart of Jainism” in 1915 , thus 
challenging a strong resentment at least among the Digambaras 1 . 
It is curious to see that, while this authoress regretted to miss 
true warmth of heart in the religion she described, PERTOLD in 
a public lecture approved of its being excluded from it 2 . GUERI- 
NOT’S book “La religion djaina” ( 1926 ) was exposed to criti¬ 
cism as was the book just mentioned 3 . One year before ( 1925 ) 

H.v. GLASENAPP’s by far more instructive and comprehen- 

• • 

sive work “Der Jamismus, erne indische Erlosungsreligion” 
had come into the hands of many grateful readers. 

To the same author we owe his contribution to the Hand- 
buch der Li teraturwissenschaft representing Jain literature and 
writing according to the diffeient literary species. WINTER- 
NITZ’ History of Indian Literature Vol. II, p. 289-356 ( 1920 ) 
which deals with the same subject is too well known for its merits 
for being praised here. 

§ 8. Thus far we have registered western working for the 
public knowledge of Mahavira’s religion. As to the countless 
pamphlets and journals through which the Jams themselves, 
for the purpose of propaganda, appeal to the general public, 
we but mention them here in passing. Of the publications 
useful for scholars we refer to VIJAYADHARMA Sun’s (s.b.) 
Jainatattvajnana (in Festschrift Winternitz), JAINI’s “Out¬ 
lines of Jainism”, P. C. Nahar’s “Epitome of Jainism” and 
Ch. R. JAIN’s “Jama Law.” Research further receives great 
help by compilations as are catalogues of pnvate libraries, collec¬ 
tions of Pattavahs and of PraSastis, biographies, etc. They 

1 Jagmanderlal JAINI A Review of the H. of J., Ambala 1925. 
Earlier, Mrs STEVENSON published “Notes on modem Jainism”, Oxford 
1910. 

2 O PERTOLD, The Place and Importance of Jainism in the Com¬ 
parative Science of Religions (Bh without year), p 21 . “I think this senti¬ 
mental aspect is the least desirable in a modem religion, which must go parallel 
with the fast development of sciences” 

3 Critically reviewed by Charlotte KRAUSE ZDMG 84, p 192-202 , 
comp also FRAUWALLNER WZKM 36, p. 336 ff. 
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all, however, are overshadowed by the “Abhidhanarajendra”, 
a Sanskrit encyclopedia in 7 volumes, whose Prakrit catchwords 
are taken from the canonical and scholastical literature of the 
Svetambaras, a monumental work by VIJAYARAJENDRA 
Sun ( 1827 - 1907 , Ratlam 1913 - 25 ). A glossary of the Canon 
m three languages is the Illustrated Ardha-Magadhi Dictionary 
of Muni RATNACANDRA m 5 volumes (Indaur 1923 - 32 ). 
Prakrits of all kind including that of the Jains have flown together 
to mix m the ocean called “Paia-Sadda-Mahannavo, a complete 
Prakrit-Hmdi Dictionary” ( 1928 ) by Pandit Hargovind Das 
SHETH Precise data of places as well as large supplements 
will increase the value of that great work Among the period¬ 
icals we should like to mention the Anekant, Jain Antiquary, 
Jam Hitais! where literature and history are being discussed by 
Jain authors, many of whom, of course, have contributed also 
to non-Jmist journals Nearest related to the periodicals are 
the series {granlha-mala) In many cases they represent a very 
remarkable file including rare and significant works provided 
with a scholarly introduction It is a pity that many Grantha- 
malas should have become known in the West only in fragments, 
if at all. The Svetambaras can be proud of the volumes, apart 
from the Siddhanta, published by the Agamodaya-Samiti, by 
the Devcand Lalbhai-J -Pustakoddhara, the ^tmananda- 
Grantharatnamala (Bhn, 1911 ff.), the Ya$ovijaya-J.-Gr, 

started m 1904 and apparently the oldest Jain series, and many 
more literary undertakings which cannot be enumerated here. 
Our thanks are equally due to the Digamba'ras A parallel to 
the Siddhanta are the classical Digambara authors They 
have been printed and translated m the Sacred Books of the Jains 
(Arrah 1917 ff ; Sanatana-J Gr.-M (Ben 19176 *) ; Sri Raya- 
candra-J. Sastra-M. (Bo. 1916 ff.) Mamkcand-J-Gr-M.(Bo. 
I 9 I 5 ff-) The most recent series is the Jnanapitha-Murtidevi-J.- 
Gr-M. (Banaras 1948ff.) } a younger counterpart to the Singhi- 

J-Gr-M (Bo 1933 ^) of the Svetambaras, edited by Muni 
JINAVIJAYA. 

§ 9 These intimations are merely meant to demonstrate 
the respectable activity within the Jain communities as to their 
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almost inexhaustible stock of literature, an activity radiating as 
far as to the field of Western research This state of affairs can 
be dated from the first two decades of this century It is true 
that it was HOERNLE who, as early as in 1890 , could dedicate 
the first volume of hisUvasagadasao to VIJAYANANDA Suri 
(Anandavijaya—Atmarama, 1837 - 97 ) in grateful acknowledg¬ 
ment of various suggestions and corrections, though it is equally 
true that it was VIJAYADHARMA Suri ( 1868 - 1922 ), never 
failing to help when being consulted by European scholars 1 , who 
proved by far more effective. The renaissance just mentioned 
with the Svetambaras at least is due to his lasting impulse. 

For a long time research in Europe and America was known 
to the Jains to but a certain degree, that is to say, as far as their 
knowledge of English allowed. Books and articles m German 
and other Western languages frequently remained beyond 
their reach. Hence it follows that quite a number of data pro¬ 
duced by them are well-known m Western literature. It is 
evident, therefore, that of all works of JACOBFs ( 1850 - 1937 ) a 
none have come to their knowledge than those written m Eng¬ 
lish. But even this crop harvested on the Jain field by an all¬ 
round genial mdologist was abundant enough for a Jam Con¬ 
ference in 1914 held on the occasion of JAGOBI’s second stay 
in India, to bestow upon him the honorary title of J aina-dadana- 
divakara. We are thus justified in this historical sketch in re¬ 
producing how to hnfi, in several publications 3 , Jainism presented 
itself in view of its relation to other creeds and systems 

§ 10 . On the foregoing pages it has been said already 
that research started from the similarity observed between 

, 1 Western acknowledgments and recollections by WINTERNITZ, 
GUERINOT, BELLONI-FILIPPI and others, AJ SUNAWALA, V Dli S, 
His Life and Work With a prefatory note by F. W THOMAS, Cambridge 
1922, the SAME, Adarsha Sadhu, an ideal monk, 2nd ed Cambridge 1934 
VIJAYA INDR A Suri, Reminiscences of V Dh S , Shivpuri 1924 

2 Obituary by H v GLASENAPP ZDMG 92, p 1-14 , the AUTHOR, 
Jam Gazette 1937 

3 On the Metaphysics and Ethics of the Jamas (Transact 3rd Congr 
for the History of Religion 2, p 59-66 , Die Entwicklung dcr Gottesidee bei 
den Indern (1923) p 21 ff , Gott Gclehrte Anz 1910, p 16 ff, , Encyclop 
f. Rel. and Ethics 7, p 465 ff, , SPAW 1929, p 322 ff , a summary m 
Forschungen und Fortschntte 6, p 36. 
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Mahavlra’s and the BuddhaS teaching ihn,“ two r^..tl fcamrn 
which both icsult in a monk’s life, ton. !iii*k »arh o*hrr m many 
respects and agiccing m lonsidmng Right Kno.-.Mgr to bs 
the means of how to get rid of the cndlew r h.*m of rebirth. 'IVrc 
is, however, a difference (among othci^ b“tv cen ttrm m tint 
the Buddha docs not share the high opinion of a-“in pt.viim 
which, in Mahavua’s belief, arc c< “ittial for Nmhmgthe ulti¬ 
mate goal. Fuither difieruiccs will be found m rrmt iphydcA 
But hcic the partnci of the comparison* is not r >> much B iddlumi 
as is the SaipUna. In the Sand v.i tin (Rvei-iptnem of the world 
starts from matter that is imperishable and mfmh“ to qu. hty 
going on m a determined sequel defined b\ me ti's of B ‘liman 
terms. The Jams, being far from the Bmhmr n way. rffthml mg, 
do not acknowledge such a sequel, since, m tlmir t) r, ( the world 
is eternal, though they agree with the Srimlhya in con idenng 
matter as being capable of developing m whatever direr lion. 
Moreover, logic compels them, ns doo the ^.lipihv.n to <on'i- 
dcr as impoitant the' tratiMtion (/ 'inrf.r c\ In m the one * Utttis 
to the next And thiid, both arc in harmony as to the .anginal 
conception of the soul. “The Jamas rvl! ju : di *'vids, the 
Samkhya those that exist in the concrete world I fun it 
that “soul” has been abstracted from “liv mg being”, that h to 
say, from a popular view ” The same idea appeal- in the con¬ 
ception that the soul is as large as the bod), a conception which 
is apparent with the Jams, while it is at least suit table from the 
original Samkhya and Yoga Both Jainism and S imkhya pretend 
a plurality of bodies It seems that this conception u plated the 
primitive idea of a plurality of souls at a time when the doctrine 
of the One Atman could not be neglected any longer. 'J ins 
applies to the doctrine of Karman and of rcmcarn it»on follow mg 
from the former and which, by the by, is a pitmituc idea ax 
well Both Karman and reincarnation are the fundaments 
of the Samkhya system as well as of that of the Jams The 
very fact that both these systems, as they now stand, arc so verv 

t, j ,, 1 Comp W BOHN, Die Religion desjami umi ihr \ rrh.thms zum 
Buddhismus Zcitschr. f Buddhistm^, P i13-140, IXUMVW Uuddln und 
Mahavira, ibd. 4 (separate ofTprint, Munich 19^1 ) 
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unlike to each other contributes to their common features being 
extremely significant, and this explains itself by their having 
embodied elements of common-sense view (Volksglauben). 
The time when this happened can be calculated thanks to non- 
Jinist testimonials of spiritual development as well as to chrono¬ 
logy. Both agree m going back as far as the 8th century B.G. 

The Jain system, moreover, exhibits archaic traits not 
found in other systems. Among them we have the theory of the 
elementary particles (earth, water, fire, wind) possessing souls, 
and the names of dharma and adharma for the media of motion 
and stop. The former can be rubricated as animism, whereas 
in the latter there appears the conception of “invisible fluids 
which by contact cause sin and merit” 1 , a conception coming 
near to primitive sorcery. In later chapters of this book we are 
going to point out some more characteristics of such primitive 
or popular thinkmg (“Volksglaube”) It is very well imagin¬ 
able that, apart from this basis, Mahavira made use of the 
conceptions of other systems 2 , though his is not dependent on 
other systems we know of 3 . On the other hand it is probable 
that the Jams influenced the Yoga as taught by Patanjali, but 
in subordinate items only. There is no relation to the Vaisesika 
system assumed by JACOBI, though it shares its atomistic 
character with that of the Jains. Since the similarity between 
both of them cannot possibly be ignored, the Jams maintained 
that a heretic 4 5 named Chaluya Rohagutta was the inventor 
of the VaiSesika system. For scholars 6 take the word Chaluya 
as an illusion to the six {cha) categories m the “owl” ( uluyd) - 
philosophy, i.e. the teaching of the Kanadas or “crow-eaters”, 
i.e. “owls.” The doctrine imputed to Rohagutta is that he under- 

1 JACOBI at frequent places 

2 “Mahavira probably borrowed much more from other sects than 
we shall ever be able to prove”, JACOBI SBE 45, p XXXII 

3 A conjecture that Umasvati m T 7, 5 ff was influenced by the Yoga- 
sutra was not maintained by JACOBI SPWA 1930, p 607 Some contact 
between both of them is stated by him ad T 2, 52 and 9, 46 

4 This was the 6th heresy of the 7 known in tradition (§ 17) 

5 JACOBI (following WEBER) Kalpasatra p 119, SBE 45, XXXV 

ff, ad T, 9 Most important LEUMANN, Ind Stud 17, P 121 ff 
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took to add a third category ( rasl ) called nojiva, to the natural 
and tiaditional ones, viz. jlva and ajiva. It seems impossible 
to prove that the VaiSesika took its origin from that rather funny 
doctrine. Rohagutta was defeated dialectically by 144 items 
the detailed list of which, being based on the Vai£csika, turns 

out to be a secondary addition. 

§11. It is in this connexion that, last not least, v’c wish 
to refer to a subject common to both Jainism and Hinduism, 
without being entitled to pretend that the latter influenced the 
former The belief in the force of magic syllables has its roots 
in the primitive stage of mankind. In Brahman literature it 
appears ever since the remotest times of antiquit) No v’ondcr, 
then, that in later centuries we find it even in Jainism where 
a great many of Stotras resound with those incantations which 
even an illiterate might master 1 But the Jams, moreover, 
have found a way for educated people to bring forward their 
praise and desne in writing. A vijjd or magic formula appears 
in the peculiar mannei of each consonant having the virama and 
being followed by the respective vowel aksara (eg l-i-u instead 
of lu ). In the Canon the Mahamslha is the only representative 3 
and thus goes conform with the Angacuhya, Ayaravilu, Vihi- 
maggappava and other texts of a decidedly later date. On 
principle the Stotras are directed to an Arhat, though other 
persons, among whom there are certain Hindu goddesses, receive 
veneration all the same But an Arhat is far beyond the reach 
of human affairs Being in the state of pure cognition exclu¬ 
sively and without both sentiment and wul), he cannot bestow 
grace and favour unto those who appeal to him. Hindu influence 
seems to have been at work in placing at his side two adjutants, 
one male i^yaksa) and one female (jakfl, yaksirii ), the former 
presumably being not more than the shadow of the latter 3 
and it is these two that take care of a devout supplicant. That, 


AUtAor’ 4 r nl Ja " ,a Uj,a 

106 2 The AUTHOR ’ Mahanis P 73 and 748: Studicn ( 


1952 , the 
) P 66, 88, 


3 The AUTHOR, sec footnote 1 
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on a large scale, Hindu mythology was adopted by the Jains 
and brought in accord with their own principles is a fact known 
too well that it should be treated here m detail. The remark¬ 
able process of making out of a Bodhisattva a Roman Catholic 
Saint 1 finds its not less remarkable counterpart in the Jam ability 
of transforming epic heroes and other individuals into venerable 
persons of their own creed The difference is that the said pro¬ 
cess in the West, thanks to translating a wandering subject 
into many languages, was unconscious, while the Jams with 
conscious energy satisfied their pious requirements at home. 


i. E, KUHN, Barlaam and Josaphat, comp. WINTERNITZ, History 2 , 
p. 416 f. 
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II 

AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF JAINISM 

§12. Any historical sketch of the Jain religion has to deal 
not only with the objective results of research but also with the 
facts maintained by this religion. We shall consider the latter 
first. They are based on the assumption of the woild having 
neither beginning nor end, i.e. being everlasting. Incessantly, 
though only within a small part of the universe, the wheel of 
time revolves with its spokes ( sama ), the gradations ranging from 
the paradisical to the catastrophical period (§ 120) and back to 
the former, ceaselessly passing through the point denoting the 
present. The descending half-circle, and it is this where we 
find ourselves, is called osappim , the ascending ussappmi. Either 
produces a number of prophets of salvation ( titthagara ) as Maha- 
vira is, and j*ust as his teaching ( tittha ) is destined to last not 
longer than 21,000 years (Viy. 792a, comp, also § 120), so the 
teachings of all his precursors were doomed to degenerate and 
so will be those of all that come after him. But from every 
degeneration a new prophet will save the teaching, if only but 
after an immeasurably long intermediate period ( antara ). Since 
all this occurs periodically, the Jains can afford to be quite easy 
in stating the inevitable impendency of degeneration 1 

§13. Next to the spiritual supermen, to whom we shall 
return in due course, we have the temporal heroes. It is in them, 
in their social standing as well as in their personal names and 
those connected with them, that we first and most distinctly 
behold the influence of non-Jain conceptions and, mainl y, of 
such pertaining to the Krsna mythology. There are grand 
sovereigns or world-emperors (cakkaoatti) who are the imme¬ 
diate counterparts of the common-Indian cakravarttti. In the 
baladeva and vasudeva, comprised aS dasdra-man$ala by Samav. 
152b, the two homonymous heroic figures have been generalized 

1. Comp. AUTHOR, OLZ 1926, col, 910 ff. 
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into types, and Samav. 153a is consequent in calling these half- 
brothers duve ramakesava by then adding their names. The 
kulagara , finally, reflect the Brahman manu and the law-consti¬ 
tuting ancestral fathers. During every half-circle covered by 
the ever revolving time-wheel 1 there arise 24 prophets, 
12 grand sovereigns, 9 baladeva and as many vasudeva, and 
either 7, 10 or 15 legislators. It is these latter only that are 

traced back (Samav. 150 b) over the present half-course to the 
one immediately preceding, whereas for the one to succeed all 
different classes are noted (comp, also Than. 455b, 457 b ff.). And, 
what is more, from the uniformity regarding the cosmographic 
structure (§ 119) it follows that the appearance of all these men 
in our southernmost continent of Bharaha has its counterpart 
in the northernmost of Eravaya. So that, then, we hear (Than. 
76a ; Samav. 72b, 153b) of the corresponding men also in this 
continent, if only by their names, and, indeed, they make their 
appearance even in the nearest continents (§ 122), as Than. 
123b, if only by way of indication, shows (see also below). In 
this respect the continent of Mahavideha is but rarely mentioned 
(Viy. 791a and, accordingly, Than. 201a). 

For discussing the individual classes we have to start from 
the fact that every half-course contains 6 periods (§ 120) within 
which the condition of the world either deteriorates—as is the 
case in the osappml —or improves—as m the ussappini. In the 
third of these periods, illustrated by the wheel-spoke of ‘good- 
bad” {susama-dusamd) , that is to say in its last third, the legis¬ 
lators and founders of civilisation ( kulagara) made their appear¬ 
ance, 15 in number acc. to Jambudd. 132b, and 7 acc. to Than. 
398a ; Samav. 150b ; Av. 148. Their names are : Sumai, 
Padissui, Slmamkara, Simamdhara, Khemamkara, Khemam- 
dhara (thus far in Jambudd only), Vimalavahana,Cakkhumam, 
Jasamam, Abhicanda, Candabha (in Jambudd. only), Pasenal, 
Marudeva, Nabhi, Usabha (in Jambudd. only). The last 
of these names is due only to unnecessarily adding the 1st 
Titthagara. Without it we have 14 names after the example 


I. ega-satnat ega-juge Than. 76a ; Nayadh. 223a 
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of the 14 Manu 1 , though the 7 first names aie for the most part 
rather poorly invented, and most cctlamly the second row of 
7 is. the original one. Now the kulagaras introduced 
punishments ( danda-nu) which, however, consisted m not 
more than in admonition, warning and reprimand ( hokkara , 
ma-kkara, dhikkara) Every new kind 2 came to be of 
common usage with the 6th and nth kulagara (Av 165 f. : 

135 ) 

The following period “bad-good” (dusama-susama) contains 
all Baladeva and Vasudeva (Jambudd 164b) or datura (Than. 
76a , 123a f , Samav 72b) The former, dressed in dark, is 
characterised by the palmticc, the latter, dressed in yellow, by 
the Garuda in the banner , other attributes of the baladeva are 
the ploughshare, the club and the arrow, whereas of the vasudeva 
they are the shell, the discus, the club, the spear, and the sword, 
so that the description (Samav 152b f. ) 3 4 closely follows the 
epic pattern. They both are masters of half the Bharaha We 
come to know (also Than. 447a) their names m their pre-cxis- 
tence, their fathers and mothers, their teachers, the towns where 
they first came to wish for a certain form of existence (rnjatia- 
bhUmi ), the cause for this wish (m-fcarami), and their 9 opponents, 
padisattu , later called prahvasudeva Since these informations 
are for the most part given hi the way of popular verses we may 
well suggest the general knowledge of certain legends marked 
with regard to content In the Canon, however, the individual 
baladeva and vasudeva scarcely appear at all (Samav. 63a). It 
is only Kanha Vasudeva who in Antag 5* plays an actual part, and 
in the Jam version of the epic Draupadi legend in the Naya 

1 This is the number m the Dig , comp v GLASENAPP, Tcstgabc 
fQr Jacobi p 337 

2 Than 398a renders the danda-nii as seven-fold the above mentioned 
plus panbhdsa, manddla-bandha, caraga, cham-cchtya Acc to Av i66f the last 
4 constitute the danda-nu coming m with Bharaha —To the common nth it 
has to be added that its means are sdma, bheya and danda (Than 151a) These 
three attha-jom are lacking dana 

3 In Ve^has interspersed with prose 

4 Comp KENNEDY JRAS 1908, 505-52 x 
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16 of the 6th Anga 1 Here in Kavila (Kapila) we come to know 
a vasudeva contemporary with Kanha, though pertaining to a 
different continent (see above) 

As to the world emperors we are informed m a similar way 
by Samav 152a, though in Jambudd 3 we have a detailed 
description concerning the career of the 1st cakkavattl Bharaha 
This career consists m the obtaining of 14 imperial crown- 
treasures In the armoury hall of his palace at Vmiya the 
wheel (1) settles first and then shows him the way to the suc¬ 
ceeding ventures 2 Bh. proclaims his sovereignty at three points 
of the sea-shore, at the Smdhu and at a cave in the Veyaddha 
mountains At the two latter places he gains a magic fleece 
( camma-rayana ) (2) and the rod ( 3 ) and by the former serving him 
as a ship he crosses the stream The people of the Avada-Cilaya 
are assisted by the Nagakumara causing a tempest to rage over 
the headquarters for seven days which Bh , however, is able to 
resist by means of his magic umbrella (4) and the crown-jewel 

(5) , andtheAv.-C surrender. Fuither acquisitions made m this 
district are the prototype of all measures of capacity ( kagini ) s 

(6) , a spouse (7), and a sword (8) On the Ganga Bh receives 
9 objects of priceless value (nilu, Than. 448b , Jambudd 256b) 
Then there follows the ceremonial entry into Vmiya The 
imperial crown-treasures equally include the general ( sendvai ), 
the chamberlain ( gdhavai ), the architect (vadtfhai), the domestic 
chaplain (purohiya ), horse and elephant (9 to 14) After a long 
reign he performs the act of purging called apuvva-karana (§183), 
obtains the Kevala-cogmtion (§81) and enters the Nirvana on 
the Atthavaya mountain This career is typical of all grand- 
sovereigns, for Than. 298a says that they all gain the 14 crown- 
jewels They are all considered to be animate (§ 101) as we 
know from Indian dramatic plays a o Apart from being distm- 

1 Comp LEUMANN, VTH OG III, 2, p 541 fF In addition there is 
the “Legend of Dvaravati’s fall and Krishna’s death” provided by Devendra 
in the comm on Utt (JACOBI ZDMG 42, 493-529 , CHARPENTIER ibd 
66, 675-678) 

2 The AUTHOR also GGA 1932, p 293! ALSDORr ZDMG 92, 
472 f 

3 Foi a dcscuption sec J’han 434a , Jambudd 225a 
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guished by their names (Samav. 152b) the 12 cakkavalti are 
also distinguished by their bodily size 1 , but this they share with 
the baladeva and vasudeva on the one hand and with the tilth agara 
on the other. Their period, too, is the dusama-susama with the 
exception of Bharaha who already lived in the susama-dusama as 
did the 1 st Titthagara. But there arc still other relations exis¬ 
ting between the two species. The 5th to the 7th grand-sover¬ 
eigns came to be the 16th to the 18th titthigara , and of the latter 
the first was actually an emperor (Samav. 42b), even though he 
is not listed as such a one. 

In the following we give the Svet -names of the scries 2 3 
in Bharata as have been discussed above. The kulagara tempo¬ 
rally precede the cakkavatti , Bharaha is the son of Usabha. The 
5 first members of the series 2 to 4 lie between cakk. 2 and 3, 
the 6th and 8th fall in the time of cakk. 7 and 9, the 7th and 9th 
he between cakk 8 and 9, and between 11 and 12 respA 

I. cakkavatti : Bharaha, Sagara, Meghavam, Sanamku- 
mara, Santi 4 , Kunthu 4 , Ara 4 , Subhuma, Mahapauma Harisena, 
Jayanama or -sena, Bambhadatta.—2. baladeva : Ayala, Vijaya, 
Bhadda, Suppabha, Sudamsana, Ananda, Nandana, Pauma 
(=Rama Da Marathi), Rama (=Balarama).—3 vasudeva : 
Tmttha (-tthu), Duvittha, Sayambhu, Purisuttama, Purisa- 
siha, Punsapundariya, Datta, Narayana, Kanha —4. padisallu : 
Assaggiva, Taraga, Meraga, Mahukedhava, Nisumbha, Bali, 

1 The size most certainly also determined the measures of the three 
giant figures representing Bharaha’s younger brother Bahubali Ace to the 
legend Bh himself raised a statue to him with B measuring 325 dhanu He 
is often called Kamadeva among other names, and acc to M GOVIND PAL 
IHQ, 4, 270-286, the Kanarese name of Gommata, by the mediation of the 
Konkani, stems from the synonymous word Manmatha The most ancient, 
largest and most famous of the three statues (57 ft high) was raised about 980 
AD by Camunda Raya—Gommata Raya near Sravana Bclgola in Mysore, 
a second, dated Saka 1353, near Karkala, and a third, dated 1525 by Saka, 
near Yenur (Veaur),both places in South-Kanara Comp PALibd , VENKA- 
TASUBBIAH IHQ6,290-309 , early reports by MACKENZIE IA 2, 129-133, 
BURNELL lbd 353-357 

2 For the deviations of the Dig see v GLASfeNAPP, Fcstgabe f 
Jacobi, p 337f 

3 Comp the tables AV 242a and v GLASENAPP, Jamismus, p 261 

4 tilth 16 -18 (s b ) JACOBI (SBE 45, 86) thinks it possible that 
this name developed from Kakutstha, but this derivation asks for a number of 
hypothetical links 
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Paharaga, Ravana, Jarasamdha. By adding the spiritual series 
of the 24 titthagara to these temporal senes 2 to 5 later authors 
come to count 63 men “of mark” (Svet. : hlaka-purusa, Dig, : 
laksana-p.) leaving the mentioned identities out of consideration. 
27 out of these 63 are related to the Kf§na legend. This has 
been led back by JACOBI to the spreading of the teaching to¬ 
wards the west 1 . But we have seen already that Kanha had been 
playing a part at all times, and also Aritthanemi, a brother-in-law 
of Krsna, is included in the system since the time we know it. 

§14. In now turning to the spiritual heroes we have to 
distinguish between such who find, and such who preach salvation, 
and as to the former we may denote them as the patteya-buddha. 
Viy 895a places them ne*xt to the latter though fails to give any 
particulars for doing so, nor do we find any in the two only remain¬ 
ing and, by the way, later passages of Samav. 123a and Nandi 
203a. The appertaining persons first appear in the narrative 
tradition of the Avassaya 2 . The preachers of salvation ( titthagara , 
araharptfina; Viy. 583a and Than. 302a : devadhideva) of the current 
osappini are called : 1. Usabha, 2. Ajiya, 3. Sambhava, 4. Abhi- 
nandana, 5. Sumai, 6. Paumappabha, 7. Supasa, 8. Candap- 
pabha, 9. Suvihi Pupphadanta, 10. Siyala, 11. Sejjamsa, 12. 
Vasupujja, 13. Vimala, 14. Ananta, 15. Dhamma, 16. Santi, 
17. Kunthu, 18. Ara, 19. Malli, 20. Munisuwaya, 21. Nami, 
22. Aritthanemi, 23. Pasa, 24. Vaddhamana or Mahavlra. 
For Paumappabha and Candappabha Viy. 792a has Suppabha 
and Sasi , in an isolated inscription (§25) Ara is called Nandya- 
varta ; Aritthanemi is frequently shortened into Nemi. The 
entire series is closely dealt with by Samav. 150a and Av. 230 ff. 
though this is being done in comprising gahas only. They record 
the names of each in their pre-existence, those of their parents, 
of their fiist alms-givers, pupils both male and female, and other 
items. What else we find in the Samav. and m the Than, as well 

1 Reports of the Vllth OG (Vienna 1889), P 75-77 > IA 16, i63f 

2 The part they play with the later commentators Devendra and 
Bhavavijaya has been dealt with by CHARPENTIER in the light of the 
Jataha and epic texts (Paccekabuddhageschichten Uppsala 1908 , JAS. 
1911, 201-255) 
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rests in correspondence to the purpose of these works, on figures 
which, faithful to the system, are mostly very large. Thus we 
learn, though but incompletely and frequently without any 
recognizable principle, at what age a Titthagara devoted him¬ 
self to monastic life, how many groups of disciples and group- 
leaders he had, how many among his followers owned a certain 
amount of spiritual knowledge and were endowed with certain 
kinds of cognition, how old he came to be, how tall he was, etc 
Jmac. 184-203 m dealing with those from 2 up to 21 confines 
himself to giving the distances of the one from the other, from 
Mahavira or from the present of that time. A number of them 
is attributed certain colours of the body (Than 98b) 1 , and, what 
is more, in pairs . 6 and 12 are pauma-gora red, 8 and g canda- 
gora , white, 19 and 23 piyangu-sama dark, and 20 and 22 riiU- 
uppala , blue. The remaining are golden. For a smaller part 
these colours are due to the names of their bearers, and this, 
too, goes back to legends Such is equally the case with reports 
stating, for instance (Samav. 42b), that 23 preachers of salvation 
(2-24) were minor princes ( mandali-raya ) prior to their monastic 
life, or, as Than. 351b gives it, that five (12 19 22-24) were 
kumara when becoming monks. By the earliest plastic image 
of a Titthagara handed down to us (§ 25, comp, also § 24) 
it is proved that their representation showing merely their typical 
features was given personal traits by adding a symbol The 
Canon does not refer to Such symbols For the most part they 
consist in animals (for 1-4 . bull, elephant, horse, monkey * 
for 23 and 24 snake and lion), but also m the red and blue 
lotus (6 and 21), m patterns (7, 10, 15, 18), in the water-jug 
( r 9 ) an d in the shell (22) 2 . A direct reference to the name of 
the Titthagara is made merely by the bull of the Rsabha , 
Mahavira’s lion may be connected with the words slh’ubbhava 3 - 


Jairusm ^ deViatlODS Wlth the Digambaras see JAINI, Outlines o 

2 For a specification see v GLASENAPP, Jamismus p 491 
c 3 s ° jnftead ofsihabbhnva (the AUTHOR ZDMG 104, p 262 ) Comp 
in Lahtavistara VII ll0n " llkc bcha ™ r of the new-born Bodhisattva 
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bhuenarji appanenam kucchvmsi gabbhaiji vakkante Ayar. lip 121, 
line 22 (to supply gabbharpi) 

No more than the Canon refers to the symbols does it refer 
to the two deities of male and female sex associated with every 
Titthagara They are called yaksa and yaksini or yaksi or sasana - 
{sruta) devata. The latter may well have inaugurated the con¬ 
ception m so far as it was the commandment of Jma that first 
took on human shape, 1 e. female shape m correspondence with 
basic Indian conceptions. Moreover, there was the demand for 
granting powers establishing for laymen since the preachers of 
salvation were beyond reach of their supplications 1 . Their 
names, again, disclose obvious suggestions of the Brahman sphere 
of ideas 2 . For these as well as for other persons and objects 
pertaining to the later cult comp v GLASENAPP, Jaimsmus 
p. 362ff, 492 3 . 

§15. At the beginning of her pregnancy the mother 
of a Titthagara has experienced 14 visions by dreaming as has 
such of a cakkavatti , whereas the mother of a vasudeva has 
visioned "7, such of a baladeva 4, and such of a mandaliya 1 
out of those 14 . The germ for these figures is in the 14 dreams 
of Mabavlra’s mother (Jinac. § 32 ff ) 4 5 . Acc. to Viy. 709a we 
have (to refer to this here) 42 normal and 30 major dreams 
{mahd-suvina) of the kind of dreams in pregnancy mentioned 
above. Ten dreams were visioned by Mv when still a 
chaumattha (§ 81, also Xfoin. 499a). 14 dreams immediately 
lead to true cognition and in most cases to salvation within the 
same existence. The dream belongs to the 8 possible omens 
(mmitta , Than. 427a) and is considered rather mcongruently 6 

1 About the importance of the yaks! cult in South India see DESAI 
Jainism in South India, 1957 

2 For the picture-teaching of the Dig comp BURGESS IA 32, 
459-464, XIII OG, 74, in The Indian Sect of the Jamas (§ 4), J L 
JAINI IA 33, 330-332 For the Svet see Helen M JOHNSON, IA 56, 
23-28 

3 A movement against the Sruta-d see § 33 

4 A representation in colours was reviewed by HUTTEMANN, 
Baessler-Archiv IV, H 2 The Dig know of 16 dreams 

5 mmitta as well as uppuya a. o pertain to the region of the pava- 

suya-pasanga (Than, 45/a) 
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as a special kind of visionary power (Than. 430b) together 
with sammad-datpsana etc. up to Uvala-d. (§ O2) to which 
Sthan. 430b remarks that, properly speaking, the svopna- 
dariana pertains to the acahur-d. (§82). It comes in during 
the state of semi-trance ( sulta-jagara ) and it is either true 
( aliatacca ), of temporal extension ( pnyann) ) goes back to some 
day-event ( cinld-suvina) or not {tawwariya ), or, finally, it 
is vague ( avvalta-darjisana ) . The dream of a sorjwuda , i.c. of one 
who exercises sarjivara (§169), is necessarily true, however, 
while this is not positive with the sarjivuda and the sarpvtdasarp- 
vuda. All this is taught by Viy. 16, 6 (709a (T.) perhaps 
in identity with the Suminabhavana referred to by Vav. 
10, 28, or with the Mahasuminabhiivana quoted at other 
places. 

The schematic structure of the life as lived by a preacher of 
salvation equally becomes clear by Jambudd .5 describing the 
ceremonies conferred by the gods on ever)- new-born Titthagara 
The dtsakumari perform the preparations. Sakka and his gods, the 
latter being summoned by Han Negamesi (§ 17 ), betake them¬ 
selves to the birth-place. After the mother has been sunk into 
deep sleep a copy of the child is being created along with 5 
Sakka who themselves take the Titthagara to the sacred place 
in the Pandaga grove of the Mandara. Here it is Accu> a 
who, with the assistance of the other gods, performs the act 
of consecration by anointing and adorning. Isana creates 
5 of his like who wash the Titthagara, Sakka 4 white bulls 
whose horns join above m the shape of water streams so that 
a vast flood pours down upon the head of the consecrated. 
5 other Sakka then take him back to his mother’s side removing 
the copy. By order of Sakka and Vesamana the Jambhaga 
gods finally bring in all sorts of treasures, and in the end they 
all return to their abodes. 

The end of the Titthagara career is discussed by Jambudd. 
156 b, though the text fails to mention any fixed locality. Acc to 
the legends it is invariably the mountain of Sammeta or 
Parasnath, a name referring to Parsva (Pasa). It was only 
Usabha who found the Nirvana on the Kailasa, "Vasupujja in 
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Campa, Aritthanemi on Gimar, and Mahavira (s.b.) in Pava. 
The cremation of the corpse is performed by all godly princes 
under Sakka’s leadership. As we read in Viy. 502 b the relics 
enjoy adoration in the heavenly sphere. This description holds 
good in any case even though the author here but refers to Usabha 
whose biography which for the most part coincides closely with 
Jinac. 204-228 is related in the preceding passages. Ranging 
first in the sequence And, for that reason, frequently called Adi- 
natha in later times Usabha (Rsabha) enjoys the advantage of a 
more detailed representation which in Av.2 is explicitly proclaimed 
to be universally accepted; anything the like does not occur until 
the end of the sequence (s. b.). Rsabha who, acc. to Visnu- 
Purana 2 , 1 was a world emperor to become a naked ascetic and 
to die the fasting-death 1 is sure to have come to the Jains most 
opportunely as ranging first in their sequence. 2 The extended 
description of the late Bhagavata-P. ( 5 , 6, 8-11) is connected with 
a vengeful allusion to Jainism flourishing in “Konka, Venka and 
Kutaka” thanks to R.’s travels in those regions. As is mentioned 
ibd. 5 , 15 , 1, but not in Visnu-P., the same has happened with 
Sumati, Bharata’s son. The person of Malh is (Than. 400 b) 
identical with that of the king’s daughter referred to by Naya. 
8. There she is called by the name of Malli araha and 
incidentally so from the moment (Nayadh. 148 a) when, on 
account of her report in front of her six suitors, she 
comes to remember earlier adventures. Her naming as Arhat 
always remains masculine, and the gods hail her (Nayadh. 
151 a none else than Mahavira, Jinac. Ill) as Bhagavaiji 
logci-naha. Nor does the latter figurative representation 

distinguish her m any way from the others. All this is a matter 

/ 

of course since sexual qualities are not inherent m a Siddha any 
longer. The Digambaras do not know of Malli having been a 
girl (comp. § 30 ). 

1 The first allusion made to the above mentioned passage was by 
WILSON (Works, Vol 7, 104) Comp also JACOBI IA 9, 163 

2 No trace in the Yajurveda of “the TJrthankaras Rjabha, Ajita- 
natha and Anstanemi”, as Radhaknshnan (Indian Philosophy I, 20f) will 
have it. 
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§ 16 JACOBI expressed the idea 1 that among the Tittha- 
gara such men were admitted who were dear to those communities 
that had attached themselves to MahavJra This would have its 
counterpart on a laiger scale m the structure of the Hindu pan¬ 
theon Provided that Mahavlra’s community really gained in 
strength by the incorporation of whole bodies of sects, we must, 
however, bear in mind that the Titthagara arc separated from 
each other by “astronomical figures”, whereas those persons must 
have lived more or less distinctly m the memory of the contem¬ 
poraries As is the case with so many characters of the Brahman 
legends we can neither prove nor can we definitely dispute the 
assertion that the preachers of salvation relic on individual persons 
The lowest rungs of the Titthagara ladder leading from primeval 
times up to the present are more or less clearly visible m the light 
of history 2 Yet we would be more correct in saying that the 
ladder reaching from an historically attested experience on dog¬ 
matic grounds far up into the past is still hit by this light at a 
point not far from its foot The question to be asked is how far 
up this is the case We meet Antthanemi in Naya 5 , Antag 1 - 5 , 
Vanhid ; Utt 22 He is placed within the Krsna circle as the 
brother-in-law of Kamsa, the scene is Dvaravati (Baraval) In 
spite of his being more frequently referred to than his precursors, 
yet Antthanemi—he lived to the age of a thousand vears—is by 
no means historically more tangible than they are. The onlv thing 
to be advanced might be that in the year of Mahavlra’s Nirvana 
he had been dead for 84,000 years (Jmac 182 f), because it 
should be remembered that the figure of 84 or either of its plurals 
frequently appear with the Jains and elsewhere where they onlv 
fail to give precise details for something founded on fact Acc 
to Jmac 184 Antthanemi’s precursor, Nami, died half a million 
years back, and as is the case with all other figures in the lives of 
the Jinas, so these intervals, too, increase into the gigantic bv 
retrogradation Pdsa, however, acc to Jmac 168 f died 250 


i SBE 45 XXXII 

a By discussing this problem Chtmanlal J 
Jainism in North India 8oo BG—526 AD 
AUTHOR in OLZ 1934, col 126-128 


SHAH starts his booh on 
Lo 1932 Review by the 
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years before Mv (1230 minus 980 ) at an age of one hundred 
years. Ever since STEVENSON came to point out this modera¬ 
tion in quoting figures 1 these two dates have served as an argu¬ 
ment for Pasa’s being an historic person, though what else we are 
told of him in Jinac. 149 f is merely a copy of Mahavira’s bio¬ 
graphy with the exception that Pasa is said to have been born in 
Benares and to have died on the Sammeya mountain in Bihar. 
Nor do we learn anything of importance 2 from Pasa’s role Nayadh 
II 1 and Pupph 1 , 3 . But he is attested as a historic personality 
by other passages m rendering his teaching and reporting on his 
followers. Mahavira’s parents are said to have belonged to Pasa’s 
lay-followers (Pasdvaccijja samandvasaga, Ayar II, 15 , 16 ), and in 
his lifetime—as is confirmed by the v Samannaphala-Sutta of the 
Digha-Nikaya) 3 —there have been teachers (P jja thera bhaga- 
vanto , Viy 134 b, 247 b) and monks ( anagara , Viy 99 a, 439 a) in 
accordance with Pasa’s intentions The word avaccijja (also 
Therav 2 ) indicates the spiritual filiation 4 Pasa was obviously 
of a winsome nature, for he bears the constant title of puns ’ 
addnlya which seems to be the oldest precursor of the modern 
occasional titles of Lokamanya, Desabandhu, Mahatman, etc. 
addnlya means as much as adejja which m the Karman theory stands 
for “suggestive” 5 . Both sects were on absolutely friendly terms, 
and for this we are given some valuable proof by the conversation 
of two of their leading representatives Rayap 6 and Utt 23 7 . 
We are assured (Viy 247 b, 454 a) that already Pasa had 
conceived both the shape and the eternity of the world (§ 103 ) 
in a way as taught by Mah'avlra, though (m the second passage) 
the latter insists that he came to discover it independently. Yet 


1 Kalpa SutraS XII Corap JACOBI IA 9, i62f COLEBROOKE 
(Misc Ess II, 212) does not make any use of this argument when calling 
P “perhaps the real founder of the sect”. 

2 What Isibhas 31 is given as his utterances has no individual 
character 


3 

4 

516a) 

5 - 

6 

7- 


Comp JACOBI, SBE 45, XX 

Since dhamm’antevasl is one of the 10 terras for “son” (Than 


purufdndtjt madhya addnlya adeya Vy 248b 

Comp LEUMANN, VI OC III, 2 ( Leiden 1883), 
Comp JACOBI, SBE 45 XXII. 


P 


509-524 
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we are not able to draw any immediate inferences on Pasa’s 
system from this conception of his since the idea of a lower, an 
intermediate, and an upper world is in itself not singular 
Mahavira’s laymen arc instructed (Viy. 138 a) by Pusa teachers 
that self-discipline ( sarjijama ) leads to the suppression of the “in¬ 
fluence” ( ananhaya , § 168 ) and asceticism (lava) to purification 
( ; voddna , also 140 b), and to this Mahavlra agrees And yet, 
perhaps, he himself went beyond it, provided it was he who placed 
those two pairs into the causal association known, acc. to Than, 
156 b,as: savana^ndna^vinndna^paccakkhdm^ satpjama,a. } l^v^ahmya, 
nivvana, siddhi-gai-gaYuana-pajjavasana But it cannot be disputed 
that in practical ethics we see a development beyond Pasa’s ideas 
where the four-fold morality, the catijjama dhamma, is replaced by 
the panca-mahavvaiya sapadikkamana dh, Pasa’s postulation (Rayap 
118 a; Than. 201 a) was: not to damage anything living, not to 
commit anything untrue, and neither to take what has not ben 
given ( admit'addnao veramana) nor to give away ( bahiddhaddnao v .). 
The last word by Sthan. 202 a is taken as bahirdhaddna and 
commented as “accepting (adalia) from outside”, i.c the accepting 
of things not belonging to the monk’s standard outfit. This pro¬ 
hibition is said to include the “possession” of a female individual. 
Thus, as Abhayadeva adds, Pasa’s fourth commandment would 
correspond with Mahavira’s both fourth and-fifth (sexual abstention 
and non-possession (§ 171 ). The former of these two LEUMANN 
sees expressed in bahiddha-dana (sic), “a decent teim for copu¬ 
lation 1 (the delivery of sperm)”. Thus it is Pasa’s third vow that 
corresponds with both the third and fifth of Mahavira’s including 
prohibition of any appropriation other than by gift as well as by 
acquisition At any rate, it is a merit of Mahavira’s that he did 
away with a certain vagueness in the terms of his predecessor and 
made his fifth commandment applicable for both sexes Utt. 23 , 
26 f. and probably also 87 indicate that this act of extension was 
at the same time a process of revival, and this, to be sure, is the 
case, since it was in the nature of the two founders Moreover, 
this is indicated by the above-mentioned view according to which 

i Buddha und Mahavlra p 33. 
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the teaching experiences a decline until a new preacher of salva¬ 
tion comes to make his appearance. And it was also the difference 
existing between the teachings of Pasa and Mahavira that had to 
be perpetuated within this view. This was done in a way (Viy. 
791 b; Than. 201 a) that all Titthagara prior to Pasa are con¬ 
sidered preachers of the caujjama dhamma with the exception of 
Usabha 1 , and in the timeless continent of Mahavideha (§ 113 ) it 
is even all 24 . Likewise there is a difference being construed 
(Than. 296 a) in that the same preachers of salvation including 
Pasa had no difficult career as teachers whereas Usabha and 
Mahavlra had {purima-pacchimanatp jindnarp duggamatp bhavai, 
tarp-jahd * dudikkhatp dumbhajjam dupassarp duhtikkharp duranucararp ). 
It is possible, to be true, that the system handed down to us was 
complete already with Pasa, though it fails to be probable, and 
certainly it cannot be proved. What is said by Ayar. II 15 , 16 
about the religious life and death of Mahavira’s parents is out of 
the question with regard to Pasa’s teaching, particularly since it 
includes the confession ( aloelld . . . padikkamitta) . For it was by 
this confession that Mahavlra’s rules differed from those of Pasa, 
or else one would not have spoken of the panca-mahavvaiya sapa - 
dikkamana dhamma in contrast with his caujjama dh. Mahavlra 
appears as much too original a thinker than that he should have 
but repeated what had been in existence since long without adding 
something of his own 2 Otherwise the system would show 
junctures. But this is not the case. 

§ 17 . For our knowledge concerning Mahavlra’s life and 
personality we have as ancient coherent sources 3 the Uvahana- 
suya Ayar. 19 , then Ayar. II 15 (the Bhavana) and basing 
upon it Jinac. 1 - 148 , finally Av. 458 ff. A number of detailed 
traits is rendered by Viy. 4 The birthplace of Mahavira was the 

I. This proportion of 2 to 22 also applies to the future 

2 The way how he came to gam his ideas is expressed by the word 
Than 173a. acc to which for him the dhamma was suadhyjiya, sujjhaiya , 
sutavassiya. 

3 Present day monographies are : Manak Chand JAINI, Life of 
Mahavira (Allahabad 1908) and Bimala Chum LAW, Mv his Life and 
teaching, Lo. 193a). 

4. Comp. The AUTHOR’S Worte Mv. ’s p. i8ff. 
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northern borough of VaiSall, the Besarhofour days, called Kunda- 
pura (Ayar.) orKundagrama (Jmac ), the Basukund of to-day 1 . 

It was here where the nobleman (khattiya) Naya lived whose name 
is rendered in Pali by Natika and in Sanskrit texts rightly by 
Jnatr The father belonging to this clan—and consequently also 
his children—were Kasyapa acc. to the Gotra, while the mother 
was a VasisthI Their names aie Siddhattha and Tisala with two 
more being added to each, the latter being but sporadically refer¬ 
red to and probably so as to serve merely the uniformity with the 
three names of the son to be mentioned presently Tradition gave 
great importance to Mahavlra’s Kshatnya and not Brahman 
descent, and with the Svctambaras at least it did so to the degree 
that it adopted the legend of Baladeva’s embryonal trans¬ 
plantation from Rolnnl into DevakI 2 and represented Mahavira 
as being the physical son of the Brahman couple of Usabhadatta 
and Devananda in the Brahman borough of Kundapura 
Acc to Viy 456 a, however, Devananda is acknowledged 
by Mahavira as being his true mother. In Viy. 218 a he 

A 

refers to the role of transplanter played by Hari Ncgamesi 3 , 
but he does so without any relation to himself 

The name of Mahavira is an attribute inspired by profound 
reverence and traced back to the gods The curtailed form is 
Vira samana, as he is said to have called himself, is as far from 
being a proper name as is, for instance, c ‘the Son of Man ” His 
civil name is Vaddhamana, "the prospering one”, which in the 
texts, however, is interpreted as "the promoter” The verb 
vaddhai does not occur, 4 but only vaddhai leading up to the by far 
less frequent form of Vaddhamana (Ayar II, 15 , 12 , Samav 
151 a). As a member of the clan of the Naya Mahavira is called 
Naya ( putta ) (Viy 323 b), as a Kasyapa ICdsava (a o Utt 2 , . 


tt - tt ° 0n ^ J L A P° BI, J SPAW r 93 °j P 564^ See before HOERNLE, 
xTf ’ P 3 " ^ Proccedm S s A* Soc Bcn S 189G, 40, JACOBI, SBE 22, 

2 Comp JACOBI SBE 22, XXXI, ERE 7, 466b 6. 

3 About him see WJNTERNITZ IRAS 1895, i 49 ff 

v . 4 . ^ nly v addhdvtl "to congratulate”, comp PISCHEL, Gr § agr 
(B^igjtf^Guj 3 ) m0n ° f Va '^ li was Com P lled by VIJAYENDRA sun 
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Dasav 4 ), after the town of VaiSali, in whose sphere of influence 
he was born 1 , by the name Vesaliya (Su I 2,3 end, Utt. 6 end) 2 , 
and Videha-dinna after his native country (Ayar. II 15 , 17 ; Jmac. 
110 ). He is addressed as bhante. 

Vaddhamana married Jasoya, a Kaundmyi 3 , with whom he 
had a daughter bearing the name of Anojja or Piyadamsana She 
later became the mother of a girl. Her husband is not referred to 
in the two biographies, but we know 4 , if not from Viy. 461 a fF 
so from the Avassaya tradition, that his name was Jamah. His 
name was suppressed since it was with his son-in-law (who is 
said to have been also his nephew from the side of sister) that 
Mahavira went through the trying experience of disobedience and 
heresy which came to be the “first heresy” 6 in the history of the 
Jain church Since his grand daughter is called a KauhkI, the 
khattiya-humara Jamah must have been a Kausika as well 

§ 18 . Vaddhamana having kept his promise not to leave his 
parents as long as they lived 6 and having obtained the consent 
probably to be given by his elder brother Nandivaddhana, left 
his native country at the age of thirty after having arranged the 
distribution of his property and his heritage in the course of one 
year. It speaks for his inclination towards asceticism that he did 
. so at the beginning of the cold season Thirteen months later, 
i.e. in winter again, he decided to rid himself of his clothes as 
well 7 . This was to be the first great step out of Pasaism which, 

r JACOBI, SBE 22 X f 

2 In this connexion it may be assumed that he was spoken of as 
Vesaliya saoaya as was the myantha Pmgalaga of Sravasti (Viy 112b, m the 
comm a fantastic explanation) 

3 This doubtlessly underlies the Kodmna of the texts Comp also Ajjava 
Koijinna Samaraicc with Arjava Kaunqhnya Samaradityasamksepa 1, 65 

4 For the following see LEUMANN Ind Stud 17,97 ff 

5 Out of 7 refened to by Than 410a and the Avassaya tradition, 
comp LEUMANN’s essay, Ind Stud 17, 91-135 These 7 heresies ( pava - 
yana-miihava) are more interesting in other respects (§ 38) that as to the 
history of dogmatics For Jamah’s heresy sec Viy 461a ff For the 8th 
mphaaa of the Bodiya Sivabhuisee § 26 

6 This interpretation of samalla-pamna implies that they were not 
willing to let him go Gautama the Sakya paid less .espect to his father’s 
wish to keep him at home - Another interpretation of s -p would be that 
he now was m a position of keeping his vow ( ? ) to become a homeless monk 

7 As SHAH, Jainism in Northern India, p 25, supposes he did so 
in a state of trance 
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as is demonstrated by Utt 23 , 19 , knew of clothed adherents only. 
The ballad Ayar. I, 9 , describing his early ascetic life and the 
austerity of his conduct further tells us of the samana bhagavatji 
devoting himself to meditation behind a wall of man’s height 
surrounding him on all sides ( poTisi tiTiya-btuiti ). This caused 
a great sensation, while, on the other hand, by his solitary and 
disobliging bearing he annoyed the people who did not fail to 
vent their anger on him. Festivities, though he took part in 
them, were indifferent to him. For more than two years he 
neither drank nor used cool water, and it was during this period 
that his ideas grew to maturity it may be mentioned here that 
he came to cognize the animatedness of all physical substances, 
plants and animals, the up and down in the forms of existence, 
the Karman as being its cause, its influx by sensual perception 
and activity, and the woman as its mediator. The monastic 
basic laws equally took shape m that time Perhaps we are 
correct m interpreting Ayar I 9 , 1,22 by saying that after those 
two years and two months Mahavira resolved to take up that 
vagrant life which was to last for more than twelve years 1 . 
Travelling towards the east he came as far as Ladha in West 
Bengal (Ladh, Radh, Rarh) containing Vajjabhumi and 
Subbhabhumi, the land of the Suhmas This period was 
characterized by utmost privations caused by inhospitable and 
and verminous quarters and many hardships owing to climate, 
stinging plants and insects, and wicked inhabitants who set dogs 
at him and ill-treated him. Mahavira himself made his life 
ascetic by the choice of his food, by fasting and by standing back 
behind animals and humans in need of help, while nothing is 
being said of self-castigations in bodily positions as incorporated 
into the system The XJvahana-suya closes by rendering that 
description. The two other texts have merely vague generalities 
ending up those twelve years by Mahavlra’s entering into omw 
cognition. In the Bhavana “both the possession and the 
acquisition of cognitions . . . thread the preceding biographical 


i Ayar II, 15, 25, Jmac 120 pa-Ulasa Ayar 
same as is clearly stated by the Cuniji 


I 9, 2, 4 means the 
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sketch (p. 121 f., 130 f. of the edition)” 1 . Here from ^he dog¬ 
matic view it is traced that even when still an embryo Mahavlra 
was in possession of the first three kinds of cognition (tinnanS- 
vagaya) 2 and the way how at the beginning of his monastic career 
the fourth ( manapajjava-nana ) made its appearance 3 . By the 
fifth kind, the kevala-vara-ndna-daijisana , coming in he started 
teaching But, to be true, by all this we are not given the des¬ 
cription ol an intellectual development m our sense. 

In the sources hitherto considered there is not a single word 
being said concerning the role that is acted by Gosala Mamkha- 
liputta in Mahavira’s life. He was the head of the Ajivikas 4 and 
in this position, acc to Pali reports, he was the successor to Kissa 
Samkicca and Nanda Vaccha. Thus it follows that the sect 
must have existed for some time yet. Viy. 15 gives a report 
regarding Mahavira’s relations to Gosala 5 . According to them 
Gosala came to be Mahavira’s pupil in the latter’s second year 
as a monk and remained to be so for six years. Then their rela¬ 
tions came to a rupture, however, and Gosala went his own 
ways It was not until 16 years later that both met again though 
for a violent contest only. Gosala died nearly immediately after, 
i.e. 16 years befoie his antagonist. This report of Viy. has long 
since been judged as biassed and hateful Critics went to the 
length of making Mahavira a disciple or adherent of Gosala to 
whom they say he was indebted for the biological system proclai¬ 
med by himself to be his own. For these and further questions 
the reader is referred to BASHAM who has exhaustively treated 
the matter offered by literature and inscriptions, including 
materials from the South 6 . Gosala is said to have introduced 

1 The AUTHOR, Worte p ir 

2 But the words immediately following caissami ttijanai, cue mi ttij 
up to pannaile clearly have nothing to do with mai-, suya- and o/undna The 
same Jmac 29 and 30 

3 The Jmac, does not refer to them, but it speaks (112} of the ahohiya 
for which comp § 81 

4 Comp HOERNLE ERE 1, 259 ff 

5 Detailed summary by HOERNLE, Uvas II / pp See also 
LEUMANN WZKM 3, 328-339 

6 History and Religion of the Ajivikas Lo 1951 (rev by the 
AUTHOR ZDMG 104, p 256-263) 
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a division of humans into six different colours which has its 
parallel m the Jain lesyd theory 1 . This theory appears to be 
strange m Mahavira’s system (§ 97 ), but here, again, it is not 
certain that it were borrowed from Gosala’s teaching, and it may 
well be possible that here as well as there the idea reflects primitive 
conceptions. On the other hand JACOBI has made it to appear 
probable 2 that some practices of ascetic nutrition as exercised 
by Jams originate from the Ajivikas, and if Mahavira, as we 
have seen, put up with clothing thirteen months after having 
entered into monastic life, then it follows that this fell m the very 
second year which is reported to have brought about his relation 
to Gosala. When, on a summer’s night, the cognition of omni¬ 
science flashed upon him, Mahavira was on the field of the farmer 
Samaga near the town of Jambhiyagama on the northern bank 
of the Ujjuvahya. Not far off that place there stood a Sal tree 
which accordingly entered into the hagiology as Mahavlia’s ceiya- 
ruhkha , thus reminding us of the Buddhists, and which served 
as an example for that of all preceding Titthagaras (Samav 
152 a). This experience naturally did not put an end to his 
vagrant life, but with his fame increasing the vicissitudes he had 
to suffer from the side of humans ceased and changed into respect 
and reverence As before (Jmac 119 ) Mahavira continued to be 
on the way for two thirds of the year putting up in villages for one 
night and in towns for up to five; for four months he remained 
stationary owing to the rainy season. Jinac. 122 gives as unven- 
fiable list of the places where he did so, i.e in the course of the 
time up to fourteen times We here but mention as such also 
known elsewhere those of Campa, Vesali, Rayagiha, Nalanda, 
and Savatthi None of these places is situated on the sea, though 
in the similes attributed to Mahavira (Naya 8 11) the sea plays 
an important part, to say nothing of the Jamist world view 
(§110.121) Places related to Mahavira’s activity as a teacher are 
frequently referred to by the Canon, and those mentioned in the 
Viy. are to a certain degree trustworthy thanks to its special posi¬ 
tion (§ 45 ) Rayagiha, of all places the most frequently mentioned 
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both in the Viy. and the Jmac.h^as the capital of Prince Seniya, 
the Bimbisara of the Buddhists. Mahavlra was a relative of his 
by Cellana, the daughter of his uncle Cedaga, Prince of Vesali i 2 , 
and Seniya’s successor, Kuniya (called Ajatasattu in Pali texts) 3 , 
was also his protector. To the list of the cities mentioned above 
the Viy. adds further the name of Kosambi 4 . The various 
other places referred to in either text cannot, however, be men¬ 
tioned here. Mahavlra did not stay at these places themselves, 
nor even during the interval of the long rainy season but—as is 
shown in Jmac. 122 by the word riisae attached to the indica¬ 
tion of place—following the examples of other preachers he 
dwelt at a nearby ceiya regularly mentioned by its name, while 
nothing is being reported concerning its outward appearance 5 . 
As is described m the Uvav. at great length in poetical language, 
the princes, their noble attendants and the crowd used to leave 
the town m order to listen to his preachings, and samosarana is 
the word designating not only Mahavlra’s going out to preach 
and the pouring out of those eager to listen, but also his setting 
up the fundamental teachings and both the place where the 
Kevalin teaches prepared by other religious-philosophical sects 
(Suy. I 12) and later (Av. 5 ) also by celestials, and the audience 
assembled around it. 

§ 19 . Acc to the Pali texts Mahavlra was a contemporary 
of Gautama Buddha, but although for decades they both wander¬ 
ed about one and the same area by no means very extensive 
preaching and teaching, there is no word being said as to their 
having met. Buddha is said to have survived Mahavlra. This 

i A monography on Rayagiha in ancient Literature was published 
by B G LAW (Delhi 1938) 

2. Comp, the summary SBE 22, XV 

3 For his militant policy comp JACOBI SPAW 1930, 557 flf (review 
by the AUTHOR OLZ 1932, 143 ff ) and the original reports in Niray and 
Viy. 

4 At one time jhe believers in Vesali were cared for by Jayanti 
who belonged to the laity ( Vesaliya-savayanarp arihantanaiji puwa-sejjayari) She 
was the sister of Sayanlya, Prince of Kosambi, who consequently took Migavai, 
another daughter of Cedaga, for his wife from Vesali Her son was Udayana 
(Viy 55 6 b) 

5 Differently with the Buddhists, comp B G LAW, Studia mdo- 

lramca p. 42 ff 
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information, however, is due to the Buddhists confusing the city 
of Pava, where Mahavlra died, with the Pava, where Buddha 
stayed shortly before Ins end, thus concluding that he survived 
Mahavira 1 . The latter’s Pava is referred to as majjhima. This 
may indicate that for once (perhaps owing to illness) he dwelt in 
the city proper, and he may well have done so since his quarters 
were in the residence of a high official in Prince Hatthipala’s 
service. At any rate he died there in his 72nd year, forty-two 
years after he had become a monk. Acc. to modern belief Pava 
is the village of Pavapuri in the district of Patna 2 . Thus Maha- 
vira’s life passed witlun a narrow frame of space All his days 
he, the aristocrat, had enjoyed the sympathy and the support 
of the nobles of the country. We have already mentioned his 
princely relations 3 , and in Viy 792b we read that the notables 
and the noble families of his time adhered to him and Ins teaching 
which they helped to spread. Now the collegial princes (, gana - 
rayatio ) of the Mallaki and Licchavi families gave a lamp-cere¬ 
mony in commemoration of him. Mahavlra’s death or, rather, 
in terms of spiritual language, his entry into Nirvana represents 
to the Jams the point from where their chronology starts The 
Svetambaras (§26) place it 470 years before the beginning of 
the Vikrama era (57-56 B.C.), the Digambaras (§26) 605 years 
before the Saka era (78 A.D.), the latter being also erroneously 
taken for the Vikrama era 4 . By critically dealing with these 
statements which both lead back to 527-526 B C., JACOBI® 
(1879) calculated the year of 467 B.C., and CHARPENTIER 6 
tried to support this date by a new line of argument. In 1891 


1 CHARPENTIER in the essay to be presently mentioned, JACOBI 
SPAW 1930, 557ff where ref are made to Journal of Francis BUCHANAN 
etc see §t f Comp also Puran Chand NAHAR, Pavapuri and its Temple 
Prashasti (1698) IHQ,i, 116-iig 

2 Imp Gaz of I. 20, 81 

3 Without himself having shut his eyes to the abusive reigning of 
major and mmor pnnees (Than 125b)—The author of the Angacuhya 
considers Mahavlra s teaching aristocratic to a degree that he refers to 
the transition of the dhamma to the Vatsyas (catlan vannana majjht vatssa-hatlhc 
dhammo bhamssai) as a bad omen 


wttwa^ p thc wntings presently mentioned : 
Chandra VIDYABHUSHANA, Logic, p n, PATHAK IA 12, 2if. 

5 Kalpasutra p 8 

6. IA 43 (1914), n 5 ff 
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JACOBI 1 himself decided in favour of 477 or 476 basing his 
deductions SPAW 1930, 557 ff. on the year 477. 

§20. As to Mahavlra’s success as a teacher Jinac. 134 
provides us with monumental figures which we can leave as they 
are. The only point worth mentioning is that women are by far 
in the majority The nuns were headed by Ajja-Candana also 
referred to by Viy. 458b where it tells us of Mahavira introdu¬ 
cing his mother Devananda to her. The monk very rightly 
mentioned as the first was Indabhui, better known by his Gotra 
name as Goyama, though sporadically we hear of a “second” 
and a “third” Gautama, Aggibhui and Vaubhui 2 . Since, acc. to 
Viy. 153 a, they all appear simultaneously it is likely that Therav. 
1 by denoting all three as oldest, second and youngest monk 
of Mahavira was lead by a desire for classification. As one 
putting questions to his master Goyama as compared with 
a number of other persons is by far the most important, and as 
such he appears even where, as is the case in the Viy., there is no 
longer any real dialogue thinkable or probable, but where 
question and answer have come to congeal into mere forms of 
style 3 . In Viy. 755a, however, Goyama appears as a living 
person where we are told of his having wiped the floor with an 
antagonist and of his being commended for his ready wit by 
Mahavira who, acc. to Viy. 646b, also informs him that they both 
had been friends already for a number of existences. These two 
passages are probably the only ones in the Canon reflecting 
something like the note of a personal feeling on Mahavira’s side. 
For as well as always he remains impersonal, and even where he 
rejects contradicting—often rather foohsh-*-teachmgs of other 
preachers (annautthypa), he does so by speaking in naked antithesis. 
It was probably m his nature to be non-committal and stem 4 . 
Though it were wrong to judge Mahavira merely by how he 
appears to us in the dialogues of the Canon. He would never 

i. PanSistaparvan p 6 corr 2nd ed (193s) p XX f 

2 Comp the 3 Kassapas (Uruvela-, Nadi- and Gaya—K ) with 
500, 300, and 200 followeis, Mahavagga 1, 15 

3 The AUTHOR, Worte Mv ’s p 10 

4 Comp the attractive confiontations by LEUMANN, Buddha ua 
Mahaviras, p. 28 and Maitreya-samiti p. 1-3. 
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have been able to succeed without giving his words a touch of 
originality and power, and his oiatorical gift is certain to have 
excelled the high measure customary in India by far. He is 
said to have spoken Ardhamagadln 1 , that is to say Old AMg., 
an idiom prior to the language of our texts 2 . 4 races of the diction 
characteristic of him can clearly be demonstrated. 3 In this 
connexion we have to mention the similes. We have a large 
quantity of them in the Than., esp m Thana 4, and we shall 
refer to them later in § 116. In them Mahavira renders proof 
of his extensive practical experience and of both his profound 
knowledge of the world and of human nature, and had they been 
handed down to us m an oratorical form, the Canon of the 
Jams would certainly not be inferior to that of the Buddhists 
aesthetically 4 . 

§21. Even individual traits borrowed from nature have 
been incorporated into the total conception by Mahavira, the 
systematizer, as is shown by many passages of the Viy. Tims his 
explanation for a hot spring lie must have visited near Rayagiha 
(§ 94), his theory of the wind ( § 110), and the life-community 
of fire and wind (§ 105). The fact that the movement of a 
flying object slow's down (Viy 176 b, Jlv. 374b) was probably 
concluded by Mahavira from the effect of gravitation Nor 
should we omit the wind lavvadaya (Viy. 499b) arising between 
the heart and the liver and causing within a galoping horse the 
sound of khu Uiu Above all, howxvcr, the most versatile thinker 
we know of in ancient India had a liking for figures and arithmetic, 
that characterizes his speeches most extraordinarily, In most 
cases we are not able to prove w r hich considerations arc his own 
and which are of others, but he calls himself the author of a 
theory of the 7 possible lines (evaiji Khalu , Goyama , vine satla sedhlo 
pannatlSo, Viy. 954b). Ace. to Viy 866b such a line is cither 


1 Uvay § 56 Each listener heard him in his own language, comp 
the Acts of the Apostles 2, 7 ff This applies to all buddha or araharji (Sama\. 


2 

he show ed 

3 

4 


The discovery was due to L 0 DERS (1911) In the Jam Canon 
up traces of Old AMg in 1913, comp Philologica Indica, p 2O0 f 
The AUTHOR, Worte Mv’s p 21 fT 
Comp LEUMANN WZKM 3, 331 f 
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straight (ujjuy’-ayaya), has 1 break ( egao-varpka ), 2 breaks 
( duhao-v .), forms cn open rectangle on one side (egao-khaha), 
forms a rectangular Z (duhao-kh.) 1 , is circular ( cakkavala) or 
semicircular ( addha-c ). As a general principle there is neither 
a beginning nor an end to a line, whereas either is the case within 
the world since the world is finite. In the infinite non-world 
(§ 103) this applies to the tangential straight lines that touches 
a border plane 2 of the world A line leading from the non¬ 
world and meeting with the world border has no beginning, a 
line leading from the latter into the non-world is without an end, 
and a line leading all around the world in one way or other has 
neither beginning nor end (Viy 866a with comm ). As to 
geometrical forms ( saijithdna ) 3 4 5 —to add them in this connexion— 
Viy. 860a refers to orbicular (valid), triangular, rectangular, 
elongated ones (ay ay a), and to the ring (panmandala)*, and in 
them the atoms are arranged either two-or three-dimensionally 
(in payara or ghana), m the elongated form also one-ditnensionally 
(in sedhi). In referring to them the minimum and maximum 
numbers of the atoms and space units are being discussed, and 
this leads us up to the calculative reflections. In them a certain 
family likeness seems to become apparent, and where it goes 
together with a special liking for applying it we are probably 
confronted with an original idea of Mahavira’s. The frequency 
of their occurrence alone is not decisive, or else it would be he, too, 
who had come to find the root of 10 and to apply it in the sense 
of the figure of 7r 6 . But this certainly asked for a wider 
knowledge of mathematics than Mahavlra had, if we are 

1 Since these determination are intended to describe the movements 
of atoms, aggregates, and souls we should rather speak of “path” instead of 
“line” But the following principal reflection, especially since it comprises the 
non-world, makes it necessary to use the latter word 

2 kftdlaka-pratara (Vy 867a) 

3 Opposite to these ideal forms a 6th forms is called “faulty” {ar.it- 
thaijitha) (Than 389 a) 

4 Another sequence contains the first three of the above mentioned 
between the long and the short one ( diha and rahassa ) on the one hand and 
between the wide(/>z^«/a)and the circular one on the other hand (Than 389a). 

5 LEUMANN, Aup p 165 For a proof among many others see 
Jambudd 15a In discussing the figure of ft with the Hindus JPAsB N S p 

22 (1926) 25-42, Bibh DATTA does not mention the Jains 
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allowed to judge by the favourite ideas he presumably cherished. 
Nor is the astionomy of the Jains, as, above all, it is offered to us 
by the Surapannatti, a creation of his own, but it rather reflects 
the thinking of generations. This becomes equally clear by the 
usage of “we” instead of “X”and by the absence of polemics 1 . As 
to the aspect of the world, howevei, it bears Mahavlia s stamping 
by his doubling the widths of geographical units, a geometiical 
line with the quotient 2 (§ 122). This, perhaps, accounts for the 
contention that there arc two suns and moons over Jambuddiva, 
which then leads up to the doubling of further stars (§ 128). The 
arithmetical line is applied m Mahavira’s teaching to the sums. 
Of a sum (jnmma or rasl or rasi-jumma)° continuously diminished 
by 4 there remains 4 (oi 0), 3, 2 or 1, and it is called accord¬ 
ingly by the terms used at dice-playing kada-jumma , leoya, 
davara, or kali-oya (Viy. 744b) 3 , and even khuddaga may be 
paced at the head of these names of khudda-jumma (Viy. 
948b). They are called small “sums” as against the “large” 
ones, maha-j. (Viy. 964b). They are sums expressing by 
their name not only the final remainder but also the number 
of the factors, the latter always preceding in the bipartite names 
of kada-jumma-kadajumma , k.-teoya, etc. 4 . These calculations 


—to be found m the last passages of the Viy —are applied 
m the most different connexions 6 , though even Abhayadeva 

1 We here give the different hinds or anthcmctics as known from 
Thaij 263a, 496a pariharnma, the elements, and vavahara, the application, are 
followed by rajju, geometry, and rasl, addition,kald-savanna, fractions, jdvatji-tdial, 
multiplication, and vagga, gharta, vagga-vagga, involution to the square, the cube 
and the fourth power Comp also Bibhutibhushan DATTA, Origin and 
History of the Hindu Names for Geometry Quellen u Studien z Gesch d 
Math 1, 113-119 The SAME, The Jama School of Mathematics, Bull of the 
Calcutta Mathematical Soc 21,115-145,0 M ROY, The Culture of Mathe¬ 
matics among the Jams of S India m the Ninth Century in ABHORI 8 

2 Even the^ totality of things characterized by either the presence 
or absence of soul {jlva) is called rasl (Samav 7b 133a) 

3 Thus jumma denotes the even and ova the odd sums (Viy 860a; 

Vy 745b) v 7 

, ,, 4 , Examples 16 is kada-jumma (1 e the lowest possible), since it is 

fe blC b J 4 with o remaining The division is done 4 times, and 4 is in itself 
ft Accordingly 16 is called kadajumma-kadajumma 19 is Uoya (1 e the 
Z?a P0S t lb e) ’ S £ Ce Xt 15 dlVmbIe b y 4 with 3 remaining 9 The division is 
d°4ibTe bvTw,t?f C£ 19 15 Ca kadajumma-teoya —6 J'davara, since it us 
“ s The divis,on ■’ 

5. Comp, also Than, 237 a 
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fails to know what to do with the latter 1 . Other speculations 
related to permutations 2 are arrived at by crossing different lines 
of conceptions. Thus, for instance, it is being examined how 
many beings occupying one and the same hell exercise one of the 
4 main passions, i.e. anger, pride, fraud, and greed (§ 167) 
(Viy. 68b), with the result that each of these four passions 
occurs with all beings, with all minus 1, with several ones and with 
a single one. Or, it is being demonstrated m which way 1-10 
hell-beings (§ 109) divide among the 7 regions (Viy. 439b If.). 
In order to give a characteristic example of the calculatory inte¬ 
lligence we heie refer to the statements made on the maximum 
and minimum (jahannenarji and ukkosenarji) of most of the 
figures of the system, to the qualification of being both the 
first and not the first, both the last and not the last of one’s like 
(padhamci and apadhama, carima and acarima) (Viy 731b), to 
which the Garama-paya Pannav. 10 goes back, to the discrimina¬ 
tion made between the beginning and the continuation of a 
certain condition (a. o. anantara-siddha and paramparas ., Viy. 877a, 
also -neraiya Than. 513b), and finally to the teaching of the 
relative number (T. 1, 8* alpa-bahutva ). It answers the question 
of kayara kayarehirplo appa va bahuga va tulla va visesahiya va ? Such 
statements (m the Viy. first 235b) are comprised m Pannav. 3, 
the Bahuvattawaya-paya. An object exists m proportionally a 
smallest number (. savva-tthava ), others m either undecidedly, 
uncountably, or infinitely as many numbers ( sarjikhejja-gund , 
asaijikhejja-guna , anantaguna). The terms mentioned here—and 
to be represented m this book by the figures of x, z, co — 
are very frequent. In this connexion amnia specifically means 
nothing else but any other high figure. It is applied in a 
similarly naive way as is the idea of time, which, at least within 
the cosmography, means a quality among others, and which, as 
such a one, may be either attributed or denied to a region (§128). 

§22. As to Indabhui’s life nothing authentical is known, 

1. tlac c'aivam ajna-pramanyad avaganiavyam Vy 745b. 

2. Permutations dating from later times are dealt with by LEUMANN, 
Obersicht p 41 b 
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and the same applies to the two other Goyamas (s. a.). All 
three appear with eight more as the eleven "group-leaders” 
(, ganahara ) of Mahavira’s, since, however, two times two of them 
share in leading agana, we have but nine "groups” (Than. 451b) 
each comprising 300, 450 or 500 monks. For these statements 
as well as for the following the Theravali annexed to the Jina- 
canya is responsible (§1.2). It adds that merely Indaohui 
and Suhamma (to whom we shall refer presently) survived 
Mahavira Thus also Jmac. 127 says the same of Indabhui 
who when his master had passed away cut the bond of attachment 
towards him, since ior love there is no room in true monkhood. 


There can be scarcely any doubt that the other nine 
Ganaharas are fictitious for the purpose of dividing the 
followers of Mahavira and even the case first occurring m 
the 6th generation, acc to which a gana had two leaders, 
is already claimed for the origins 1 . The Mandiyaputta mentioned 
by Viy. 181a ff also helped to establish that fiction Sudharman 
(Suhamma) was teacher of Jambu and is considered to be the 


originator of canonical texts as far as they are introduced 
passage-wise by the question of the latter for their contents. 


Hence they are supposed to rendei the wording Suhamma 
is said to have had from Mahavira personally. Acc to Therav. 
2 it was also Indabhui and Suhamma who, after Mahavira’s 
death, came to obtain the power of omniscience and acc. 
to the tradition rendered m He. Par. 4 also Jambu 2 . Suhamma 
1S S ^ d . t0 have died 20 years, and Jambu 64 years after 
a avira, they were the last of the Kevahns, and thus the 
canonic text left by them is considered to be above any objection. 

successive teachers up to Sthulabhadra mcl. are called fruta- 
ev a in. Jambu’s grandson-pupil by the way of Prabhava is said 

have been fayyambhava* (Sejjambhava) , who is consideied to 
be the author of the Dasaveyahya 


2 * l 591-665 
than norT™ 0 ^ 

. , 3 This is considered, tn K#*, o •* - 

back to Svayambhuva ansknt form, though probably it goes 
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§23. The most easily accessible source for the remotest 
history of the Jain Church is Hemacandra’s PanSistaparvan 
laid down between samvat 121-6 and 1229 1 . But Hemacandra 
naturally goes back to older sources comprising not only such in 
the Avassaya literature and in other comments on the Canon, 
but also in the Vasudevahindi 2 (6th century A.D. at the latest). 
Here already we find the sequence of the lords spiritual being 
linked with that of the lords temporal. Thus it is said to have 
happened 60 years after Mahavlra’s death that the son of his 
protector named Kuniya or Ajatasatru, King Udayin of 
Magadha, was murdered and followed by Nanda becoming the 
head of a new line (since 9 of this name are known) (Par. 6, 243), 
We do not come across any date before Nanda’s fall (155 after 
Mv., Par. 8, 339) caused by Canakya in favour of Candragupta. 
C.’s son, Bindusara, as well as his grandson, ASoka, and the 
latter’s son, Kunala, and grandson, Samprati, appear within the 
frame of the Par., which mixes the anecdotical and the historical 
in the well-known way. The history cf the Jam Church goes as 
far as to Vajra Svamm to whom Av. 764-773 refer in all sorts of 
things, as it does to his successor, Arya Raksita. 

Sayyambhava, by the way of Tasobhadia and next to 
Sambhutavijaya (s b ), is followed by Bhadiabahu Belonging to 
the 6th generation since I'Jv. or Goyama, resp , he lived m the 
2nd century after them at the latest, i e , in the 3rd century B C. 
He died 170 (thus Par 9, 113) or 162 years (thus the Dig. 
tradition) after Mahavlia In the Theiav. we have apart from 
the “shorter” list of names a moie “compiehensive” one 3 which 
by starting from Bhadrabahu lists the male and female disciples 
of every Ganahara, the gana founded by them, their saha (sakha), 
and (from Suhastin onward) also their hula. It may well be 
assumed that this list, on the whole, can be relied upon, since in 
locally confined regions it is confix med by inscriptions, as first 

1 B 0 HLER, Leben He’s p 43 

2 Comp the proof furnished by JACOBI, Sthav (2nd ed ) p v fF 

3 For their relation to each o ther and other lists of teachers m the 
Nandi and the Avassayanijjutti see JACOBI loc cit S XIII ff One of 
the results is ( XVIII) that only a few of the thera that have actually existed 
have survived by name 
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was shown by BUHLER 1 . These inscriptions come from the 
district of Mathura, and as far as they 2 are dated they start with 
the 4th year of the Kaniska era=132-133 A.D. 3 ; these oldest 
Svetambara evidences thus outdate that literary tradition by 
years and, moreover, improve them 4 It now speahs for Bh’s 
importance that the more comprehensive list starts with him, for 
thus we are given evidence of the part he acted m spreading the 
religious belief (as will be mentioned below § 26). He also 
deserved well of preserving the doctrine. Acc. to Par. 9, 55 ff 6 
a food crisis lasting in the country for twelve years forced the 
monks to emigrate “to the coast” for some time, and it was due 
to these circumstances that the exact preservation and encoura¬ 
gement of the Jma teaching was interrupted. Here Bh. proves 
an expert of the sacred tests to a degree never reached again, for 
he is said to have been the last to know not only the 11 Anga but 
also the 12th, the Ditthivaya, containing the lemains of 14 so- 
called Puvva or Purva (§ 37). When now a synod collecting 
the endangered texts met in Pataliputia and sent for Bh. for the 
Ditthivaya, since he was on the way to Nepal, the attendants 
whom he was willing to instruct on the spot were able to com¬ 
prehend but details of those 14 Purvas, with the only exception 
ol Sthulabhadra who brought with him 10 of them by memory. 
For Bh as the supposed author of comments see § 43. Owing 
to his long, though not definite absence from the centre of the 
community it was not Bh. who was its formal head but his fellow- 
pupil with Yasobhadra named Sambhxiiamjaya who w r as followed 
by the above mentioned Sthulabhadra as a leader, so that the 
latter was the pupil of either His relations to Bh., however, 


1 WZKM 1-4 

2 Their investigation is referred to by LtlDERS, List (§ 4) 

to 78 A^D ^° mp KONOW Ep Ind 19, 1-15 Another calculation comes 


n E XXII> P 2 9 i under e lead Varana, p 292 above read Priti - 
SStva Shn m] „-CoA to Therav p 80 above 

p 292 as) m ^ anc * Soma ought to have been mentioned on 


5 It goes back to a 
words m the Av cunni and 
Ubers p. 25 


kathanaha rendered by Av 17, 11 after the catch- 
by Hanbhadra and translated by LEUMANN, 
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were not undisturbed 1 , and disturbances of this sort recurred 
even more intensively between Sth.’s two pupils, Mahagiri and 
Suhastin , after the latter had taken the lead of the order. As 
mentioned above, Suhastin is notable m that the Therav., from 
him onward, lists also ktila as parts of the gana, and, moreover, 
in that he is said to have won the King Samprati, grandson of 
and successor to Asoka, for Jainism (Par. 11, 55 fF.). 

§24. The oldest region known to have been frequented by 
itinerant monks and nuns and handed down to us in Kappa 

I, 51 comprises Anga-Magadha to the east, KauSambI to the 
south, Sthuna to the west, and Kunala to the north. The 
sentence succeeding 1,52 speaks of allowing communication in 
regions where the teaching had been successful in gaining a foot¬ 
ing, and it is therefore considered as a supplementary addendum 
which is said to go back to Samprati’s times 2 . Thus Hema- 
candra, too, reports that Samprati devoted himself to Jain 
mission work among the Andhra and Dramila in South India, 
i.e. in the Telugu and Tamil countries, which both are said 
to have been subject to his command (Par 11, 89 ff). Since 
Samprati is said to have resided in Ujjaymi we might see in this 
city an early western colony of Jainism, and even so if Suhastin 
had resided there only temporarily as is reported by Par. 

II, 23; 66. Acc. to the same passage, provided that we acknow¬ 
ledge the repoits m question to contain a grain of historical truth, 
the Jains played a role even in the 1st century B. C. when 
then ecclesiastic Kalaka took revenge on Gardhabhilla, the 
prince of that place, for having seduced lus sister, and called the 
sovereign ( sahanusahi) of the Saka to take over the country 3 . We 

1 Comp Par g, iox ff The inner reasons are explained by 
LE 0 MANN, Ubersicht p 126 f 

2 The AUTHOR, Kalpasutia p 38 

3 Comp the Kalakacarya-kathanaka first published and reviewed in 
its diffei eat versions by JACOBI and LEUMANN (ZDMG 34 and 37) 
For a review on the Kalaka problems and for a selection of the K texts see W N 
BROWN, The Story of K , Washington 1933 (reviewed by the AUTHOR 
OLZ 1934, col. 449 f also Indian Linguistics 4, p 165-182 We know of at 
least 3 K , i e apart from the above mentioned the teacher called Syama 
(synonymous with Kalaka) of the system laid down m the Pannavana and 
him who antedated the pqjjosavand-pancami 
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may add that Vikrama, the successor to Gardhabhilla, is said to 
have been won for Jainism by Siddhasena Divakara 1 . Yet this 
report contains as little tangible data as do such statements of 
the same contents that were made with regard to other distin¬ 
guished personalities and which m this connexion may be omit¬ 
ted as negligible. There arc even doubts as to the question 
whether Vikrama’s political importance was as great as the Jains 
wish it to be 2 . 

With Samprati \vc find ourselves somewhere near the turn 
of the 3rd to the 2nd century B C., and somewhere near this 
time there lived the King IChaiavcla of Kahnga (Orissa) 
provided that, on account of his great inscription at Khandagiri 
(Hathigumpha), the years between 182 and 180 B.C. allow of 
dating his accession to the throne 3 . This much mutilated 
inscription 4 , it is true, begins with a Jmist formula ol veneration, 
but what tangible deeds in favour of the Jains scholars were 
inclined to interpret from it have turned out to be untenable 
or remained inexplicable. Wc may presuppose that Jain commu¬ 
nities flourished within Kh.’s realm. They stand side by side 
with those that existed m TamraliptI (Tamluk, Midnrpur 
Distr , Bengal), Kotivarsa (Bangarh, Dinajpur Distr., Bengal) 
and Pundravardhana (North Bengal ), and winch went back 
to a pupil of Bhadrabahu’s (Thcrav. 5) c . 

§25 In contrast to the unconfirmed report of Samprati 
and Suhastin the spreading to the west becomes evident foi the 
2nd century B G. and the'following owing to the finds made at 
the ancient town of Mathura, 0 which arc most revealing also in 


rfnpppVrw’tj amaC com P Vikrama’s Adventures, ed and trans by 

fciLRjEK/lON Harvard Oriental Scr 26 

2 Comp EDGERTON loc-cit O P I, LXII 

3 Thus KONOW AO i, 35 

v i 4 Last byJAYASWAL m JBORS 3 and 4, KONOW AO I, 12-42 
auto ,"AnekS yS ' CL0DERb - LK, ““ d ”N° ‘343 Details by different 

5 ogajina and satihatariya coyathiaga 

convincing m ABhORl 12, 104 f 106 f is not very 

fourth colony not yet ‘ n ^ A 

(ArchacV) 
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factual respects 1 . From the inscriptions we learn, as mentioned 
before in confirming the texts, of sakha andkula as subdivisions of 
the gana , though the mutual relation of the two first is not al 
together clear, 2 3 4 * and added to this there is the sajjibhoga illustrat¬ 
ed by the literary document of Vav. 5, 19f. and 7, 1-3. It goes 
without saying that there were preachers ( vacaka ), but this does 
not necessarily involve the existence of an established ritual text 8 . 
The Titthagaras were distinguished from each other by their 
symbols (§14) since we know that for Ara there stands a name 
formed after his attribute of Nandyavarta (arahato Nandiavatasa 
pratifna). The stupa to which the erect figure of this Arhat 
belonged, was supposed to have been the work of the gods (or 
either of one of them) (deva-mrmita) suggesting that it had been 
standmg since times immemorial when the inscribed monument 
was erected in the 49th year of the Kaniska era, i.e. in 177-178 
AD. It furthermore suggests that the Jams had erected stupas 
since long, as also the Canon refers to them ( \thiibha ) i . 

It may be noted here that also the effigies of the Jinas 
( jina-padima ) are spoken of m the Canon Nayadh. 210b, Rayap. 
87b, 94a, etc. In the course of its most detailed description of a 
godly residence 6 * Rayap. refers to 4 sitting Jina figures (Usabha, 
Vaddhamana, Candanana, Varisena 6 ) of natural size surrounding 
a stupa towards which they turn their faces, adding that a special 
building (siddh’ ayayana ) contains 108 j -padvma. Their cult on 
the part of the god equals that of to-day consisting in the atten¬ 
dance of the figures by uttering devotional formulae. In the 
large hall (sabha), however, there are spherical boxes (gola¬ 
va tla-samugga) containing the sacred remains (j.-sakaha, comp. 
§ 15) and hanging on hooks ( ndgadanta) by means of cords 
(sikkaga). The whole description most certainly follows earthly 

1 LODERS, List (§ 4), BOHLER WZKM 1-5, SAWW 1897= 
IA 27, 49-54, HOEItNLE Proceedings As Soc. Bengal 189, p 49-53 

2 JACOBI SBE 22, 288 1 . 

3 Tins is meant by v GLASENAPP, Jaimsmus p 42 

4 For passages comp PISGHEL, Gr § 208 

5. Comp LEUMANN VI OCIII, 2, p 489 ff 

6. The two last ones are the counterparts of the two first ones in the 

continent of Eravaya (§119) 
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examples The room enclosing the figures mentioned in Nayadh, 
is called the jma-ghara. Anuog. 158d; P.iuhuv. 123.1 do mention 
the dcula l dcvahula' next to the thubhn and profane establishments 
(Comp, also Jambudd, 207a) 1 . 

§26. The discoveries made at Mathura seem to prove by 
the nakedness of the sculptured figures® that the sdusm of the 
Order into Svetambara and Digambara d Uci from as early ns the 
2nd century A.D. Mahnvira had put up with clothing, and it 
was generally considered worthy to follow his example. He who 
in the one or the other formality took his conduct as a model for 
his own was in the state ofjttia-knppa*, ordinary monks followed 
the therd-Lappa 4 . The question of clothing was treated liberally, 
and there is reason to assume that especially those monks 
adhering to Pasa’s teaching kept their clothing 11 . Hence it 
follows that even in the early days ofnntiquity there was a 
duplicity existing which we may call the germ of the later schism 
of the Order into the “Naked” {digambara, dulmbara,dtg-iasas) and 
the “Whites” (. svclambara , heta-pafa, sxUimbara, etc.). The 
Svetambaras report (Av mjj. 410a) on the heresy committed by 
Bodiya Sivabhui in the year 609 after Mv , who wanted the 
jma-kappa to be made generally acknowledged and who himself 
accepted it notwithstanding the warnings of his guru Originally, 
however, this has nothing to do with the Digumbiras* and was 
related to them only later. The year given by the Dig. is 136 
Vikrama=79 A.D. 5 6 7 * , and it is at this time that the Svetambaras 


i Ncmx-Pasc subhalla (=»subhakta)-jd/£rt/ ulhSzx-hjsah (i c. the royal 
architect) 


2 BOHLER WZKM 4, 330 f 

3 Comp Devendra ZDMG 3O, 6 

4 There is a parallel to this in that the texts of the Canon arc said 
to be partly the words of the Jma disciple Sudharman and partl> those of the 
iftcm, cither being cqtially obliging for the community The translation of 
trura-kapfia-tlhn K. 6, 14 must be altered corr to the above 


kalpa 


5 For this and the following comp JACOBI ZDMG 38, iff (tiro * 
P 7 ), 40, 92 IT and SBC 45, XXXI, also WEBER, Kup p 7 9 7 f 

6 Differently BHANDARKAR Rep 1883-84, Notes p III 

-A l hc !amc V car is1 reported (Darps uff ) b> the Dig. Devasena 

rL 9 * nwm? to7b, P ^ ° U °l t T hc Scva< ^ a Sangha, 1 e the Svetiimbarn, from the 

6anti ammilnfRV, aca ndra who in teaching it slew his teacher 

„ D ? 7 drab 7 U ( D = vascna m the Bhavasaipgaha, comp Dams p 

55 ff ) It is said to have taken place at Valah! yvherc the monks had emigrated 
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are said to have developed from theArdhapalika or Ardhaphalaka 
who are called “partly clothed partly unclothed” by the Dig. 
Ratnanandm in the Bhadrabahucarita (4,50). This expression 
fails to be clear. Both reports on the origin of either 1 when 
viewed under the aspect of JAGOBI’s critical study make us 
see that their authors could not remember any actual dissension 
having taken place and hence invented one instead, in which 
case, as we observe, the Dig. go so far as to state a gradual 
alienation. This turns out to be true, and certainly so not only 
in regard of historical time but of regional space as well. Isolated 
groups of the Jam Order were eager to be most faithful in living 
up to the monastic ideal, and the result was that, when again 
coming into touch with the original community standing in the 
current of development, they made themselves conspicuous 
as renegades or, resp., considered themselves orthodox the way 
the Dig. are known to do. 

A self-isolation of this kind found its expression in the 
accounts of an emigration from Bihar. In the Par. there are two 
passages (8, 193; 377) that refer to a twelve years, famine falling 
in the years of Sth.ulabh.adra and Susthita and forcing the latter to 
send away his gana, though where it was directed to we are not 
told. Once before already we heard of an equal crisis m the times 
of Bhadrabahu and, to be careful, of its possible effects (§23). 
The tradition of the Svet. (Ther. 5) does not trace its spiritual 
descendants beyond his pupils, and it is but from one of them, 
called Godasa, that it derives 4 sahds to locate them in Tamrahpti, 
Kotivarsa, Pundravardhana and Dasikharbata, and at least by 
the first and the third name it becomes clear that they point to 
the east and south-east. In this the tradition of the Digambaras. 

from Ujjayinf owing to the 12 years’ famine predicted by Bhadrabahu. 
Devasena thought of the Synod of Valabhl (§ 39 } in which he was mistaken, 
the more so since Bhav 70 he refers to the then written iastra. He is equally 
confusing where he deals with subjects lying beyond the Dig sphere. Thus 
Dams. 20 Makkhah Gosala is rejected as Makkadi-Purana, the pupil 6f a 
Ganm of the Pasa-samgha, since he had heard something about Purana Kassapa 
(the same Srutaiagara, Ghappahu^a 5, 89: Maskan-Furana ). 

1 A counterpart to the former is the statement derived from an 
anonym Dig source rendered m Jinekvara’s Pramalaksana with ref to v. 
404, acc to which the Svet. made their appearance m 609 after Mahavira at 
Valabhl (comp. Dams p 6if ). 
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differs. Thanks to an inscription at Srnvana Bcjgop dedicated 
to the memory of an acarya Prabliacandra and first reported by 
RICE 1 we know that Bh had picdtctcd a famine lasting for twelve 
years and, what is more, to occur in Ujj<>yini, where upon the 
whole samgha moved to the south where it reached a flourished 
country. The Bhadrabuhu-ICathfi (about 800) and the Bfhat- 
kathakoSa (931) report that toward the end of his life Bh. ordered 
his followers to move away to Punnata (South-Mysorc), whereas 
Ratnanandin’s Bh -carita (2nd half of the 16th cent.) says 
that he himself took the lead and died on the way. 2 Bin’s death 
is being linked with that of the Gnndragupta or -gupti whom even 
other inscriptions delivered by RIGE report to have been Bh.’s 
pupil. C. who had resigned the throne to follow Bh put an end to 
his life by fasting as is said at the same place ns Bh did, i c .it 
&ravana Belgola 3 As to Candragupta the 6vet. report partly 
more partly less. Acc to Par. 0, 433; 443 he saw in the monks his 
gurus and lie died the samadhi-marara , Canakya, his minister, 
who himself was the son of a Jain layman, equally sympathised 
with the monks This we know from the Avassiya tradition 4 . 
The Viyahactiliya describes a prophesy made by Bhadrabahu 
at Padahpura-on account of 16 dreams of the quccn & . Among 
other symptoms of decline in ichgion and morals they mean a 
twelve years’ dukkala, the dhamma's changing over to the Vaisyas, 

1 RIGE IA 3, 153-158, the SAME, Mysore Inscriptions trrnsl , 
Bangalore 1879, p LXXXVI-VIII, the SAME Imer at SmsamB, ( ra 
EpigraphiaGranaticall, 1889, p 1, new ed of this sol b\ X 4 RASIMHA- 
GHAR (1923), Epigr Indica (ed FLEET) 4, 27 Improvements b) FLEET 
made as early as in IA 21, 158, also LEUMANN WZKM 7, 383 

2 For the first and third source sec LEU MANX, Obersicht, p 2} 
T?*^rhTr C . on ^ comp RICE (on the ground of an information gnen 

Cam III-IV,P 2, p 1 RICEloc cit (1889) also draws upon 
the Rajavalfkathc of the Dcvacandra (19th cent ) For a synopsis of the tradi- 
tion see NARASIMHACHAR loc cit p 36ff. If the last named Prabliacandra 
who was a pupil of the Akalanha living in the 2nd half of the 0 th cent , was 
the same as the one mentioned m the memorial inscription, then in spite of 

, e s Q j? n ^ °P iruon h e ld by FLEET the latter must be later than the ist of 
the 8th cent 

CHAR Ip Cam M^cd 0 ) 16 " 1 HU,0Tr ° f Indm ’ P »’ NARASMHA- 

4 JACOBI, Sthav (2nd ed ) p IX follow mg LEUMANN 

5 The Dig equally have it, comp the Rajavalikathe with RICEIA 


3 » 155 
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the sermon 1 of the jinaymagga in the south, a rise of the middle 
classes and insurgent activities of princes—altogether gloomy 
prospects for the future that caused Candragupta to resign in 
favour of his son. As to the manner of his death nothing is being 
said. Hence in the times of the Viyahaculiya it was also the §vet. 
that linked Bhadrabahu’s name with the migration to the south 
leading to the schism of the Order. Provided we take Candra- 
gupta’s piety strictly it does not harmonize with an allusion of 
Vimala’sPaumacariya (89, 42) disclosed by JACOBI 2 which in 
consequence of pohtical troubles and religious apostasy speaks in 
retrospective prophesy of a decline of Jainism in the '“time 
succeeding the Nanda.” In opposition to the Dig passages of 
Bhadrabahu it was FLEET who contended 3 that it concerned 
a second bearer of his name who acc. to an ancient list of the Dig. 4 5 
came to be the head of the Order in 492 after Mv , and that 
instead of Candragupta we have to think of Guptigupta or Arhad- 
bali as_ being the pupil and later follower of “Bhadrabahu II.**. 
LEUMANN, however, points out 6 that in this list already 
existing in the 8th century, “the second Bh. is but a chromstic 
repetition” and that “apart from the above Dig. dating nothing 
of him is known that were not assigned to him from the older.” 
The migration itself seems to be historical , nor does FLEET 
argue against it For a religion m process of spreading necessa¬ 
rily flows from the country of its origin over into regions capable 
of absorption 6 , no matter whether it be by some forced impulse 
or not 

§27. For the inscriptions of Mathura the above mentioned 
listofL0DERS (1912) prevails; the bibliography of the later will 

1 It is significant of the Svet text that it speaks of a sermon ( patma - 
vmanti ) only and not of a flourishing status 

2 ERE 7, 473 footnote. 

3 IA 21, 156-160, El 4, 26 Reply to the first passage of RICE, Inscr. 
of the Mysore District (=Ep Carn III-IV), PI (1894), p 5 footnote 

4. BHANDARKAR, Rep 1883-84, 124, HOERNLE IA 20, 341-361; 
21, 57-84 

5 Ubersicht p 24 27, 

6 Acc to a conjecture made by DESAI (Jainism in S India p 2 ff ) 
there were Jam communities in South Canara even before Bhadrabahu’s 
arrival, a fact that made it easier for him to choose that country 
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be found together with a summary of the spiritual and temporal 
genealogies in GUERINOT’s Repertoire d’dpigraphic jaina 
(1906). Partial collections containing the text arc for the Svet. 
the Pracin Jain Lekh Samgrah, Bh. 1.2 (the latter KJIM 6, 
1921) compiled by JINAVIJAYA acc. to the places of discovery 
and the Jain Lekh Samgrah (also under the title of Jaina Inscrip¬ 
tions) by Puran Ghand NAHAR, Bh. 1-3, the latter with the 
inscriptions of Jaisalmer (C. 1918-29), for the Dig. Hiralal 
JAINS Jaina^ilalekhasamgraha, whose 1st vol. (MDJGM 28, 
1928) offers the inscriptions of Sravana Belgola already collected 
by RICE (Inscriptions at Sr. B , Bangalore 1889, 2nd. ed. by 
NARAS1MHACHAR 1923) The fact that in the 12 vols. of 
RICE’S Epigraphia Gamatica (1886-1904) comprising the last- 
mentioned as vol. 2, chiefly Jain inscriptions arc being rendered 
and evaluated, is explained by the course of history. For it is 
South India and predominantly Mysore that became the domain 
of the Digambaras. It was m these parts of the sub-continent, as 
is proven by the inscriptions, that for centuries they flourished and 
exercised their influence. Their tradition is based on the migra 
tion of Bhadrabahu’s monks to the south 1 , but it is very much 
later that we find South Indian communites supported by ins¬ 
criptions, i.e. towards the end of the 5th century by the copper 
plates of Halsi in Belgaum going back to a Kadamba prince 2 and 
of Saka 556-634 in Aihoje, Kaledgi Distr. in Bijapur. 8 The two 
Ganga documents of Nonamangala placed by RICE at about370 
and 425, resp , are possibly older 4 The former would be the 
earliest Jama inscription existing after Mathura though separated 
from it by centuries Among the genuine documents 6 of 
nearly the same age we have Udayagin (South Gwalior) by 


a 1 Mahavaipsa io, 97-gg goes still much farther beyond this date. 
Acc to this Pali work in Anuradhapura under the reign of the second predeces¬ 
sor of Tissa in the 4th cent B G. there lived also mganthas apart from other 
heretics ( pasandika) 6 r 


2 FLEET mlA 6 and 7, Rgp No g6ff 

3 KIELHORN El 6, No i,R6p No 108 

4 Ep Cam 10, Malur Taluq No 73 and 72, R6p No go and 94 

^ k aVm f- dimmated the older or younger fabrications 

Y rluluhiL IA 1. 5nn ff ifl cc 


. i , V;“ . uav * u s cuminaiea ■ 
compiled by FLEET IA 7, 209 ff, 18 309 ff 
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Gupta 1G6=425 1 * 3 ; Mathura by G. 113=423-3* and Kahaum 
(in an eastern tip of the Uttar Pradesh to the north of the Ganges) 
byG. 141=460-1 •; they, too, belong to the Digambaras. 
Though any day there may be discoveries being made bridging 
to a certain degree the historical gaps, yet the inscriptions will 
always prove the small outward effect of the Jain Order during 
the early centuries of our Christian era. For the Svet. JACOBI 
assumes “a comparative obscurity as an exclusive sect” lasting 
up to the 7th century and supposes that m Hanbhadra’s time 
(8th century) they had not yet come to the south beyond the 
Tapti 4 5 . It is, moreover, worth mentioning that m the classical 
drama there appears no Svet. Jaina 6 . 

§28. As a rule the inscriptions contain as a subject the 
donation of statues, building-ground, building-money or taxi- 
retums to the Jaina community by laymen and princely patrons, 
in the former case of either sex and (in Mathura) frequently at 
the suggestion of a specified member of the Order intimately 
connected with the donor. It is not so much the facts that are 
interesting to us as the genealogical and chromstic statements 
accompanying the reports They considerably add to our 
knowledge concerning the history of both the dynasties and the 
Order. Individually as well as in their subsequent members 
quite a number of princely houses, a o. the Ganga, Rastrakuta, 
Calukya, Hoysala have proved friendly to the Jams. And yet, 
taking into account the well-known versatility of Indian princes 
m religious affairs, we must be careful not to overrate the r61e 
acted by Jainism m political life, and it is rather bold to speak 
of “adeptes du jaimsme” m this connexion. It may be assumed 
that more often than not it was for reasons of prudence that it 
was thought necessary to suit the Order so influential owing to 
its wealthy laymen, whereas true conviction may be taken for 

i. FLEET CII3, No 6i,Rftp No 91. 

a. BOHLER El 2, No. 39, R&p No 92. 

3. FLEET CII 3, No i 5 ,R&p No 93 

4 SamaraiccakahS. p XIII VII That R G BHANDARKAR R6p 
1883/84, p 125 considered the Jains “a very unimportant sect” far up in the 
2nd century is explained by a different context 

5. Gorap PISCHEL, Gr. § 17 end. 
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granted wherever the populace was struck hard by serious 
ahimsa-commandments, in other words, wherever its displeasure 
was not dreaded, and where, acc. to Jain rites, death through 
fasting was believed to crown one’s life. For these rites some 
pieces of evidence are given by inscriptions 1 . As in Candragupta 
and Canakya (s.a ), so the Jains sec great supporters of their 
religion also m Vikrama, Salivahana, Munja, Bhoja and others. 
Up to now, however, their respective reports lack authentication 
by monumental or non-Jainist literary documents. Recently, 
Toramana, the prince of the Huna who invaded India about 
500), and different members of the house of Gupta have been 
added to the above-mentioned list 2 . For, acc. to the introductory 
verse of the Kuvalayamalakatha composed by Uddyotana Suri 
m Saka 700 (=778), Toraraya (as here he is called) had as a 
guru the acarya Hangupta from the Gupta vamSa, a pupil of his 
was the poet (kai) Devagupta. If these harmless reports prove 
true it may be said that the Jains had exercised at least a certain 
influence upon Toramana, though this influence did not extend 
to his son Mihiragula or -kula after he had ascended the 
throne, since it was Mihiragula who by his cruelty testified 
to him by Brahmans and Buddhists had also been hard on 
the Jams. We are indebted to PATHAK for having offered 
proof that he is identical with Kalkin (KaUci), the Indian 
Antichrist 3 . 

For the Svet. the case of the Kumarapala of Gujarat (r. 
1200-1220) represents a show-piece of how a prince was won 
for their Order. We are informed of this case in all details 
since BOHLE-R. has rendered a masterly biographical represen¬ 
tation of the originator of the conversion, the scholar Hema- 


i. R6p No 152 163 298 

2- JINAVIJAYA Jama-Sahitya-Samsodhaka 3, 169 ff N. C. 

MEHTA JBORS 14, 28 ff 

3 47, 18 ff ,Festschr Bhandarkar p 216 Apart fromUttara- 

purana 76 comp also Mahanis 5 IV (the AUTHOR p 43) and Dhaneivara 
Salrumjayamahatmya 14, 203 f Previously (IA 46) 145 ff ) JAYASWAL 
had seen in Kalkin the Y^odhairnan, the conqueror of Mihiragula In a 
SHAMASASlTtY Annual Rep of the Mysore Archaeol. 
Dep 1923 (p 24) asks for two Toramanas and two Mihiragulas. 
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candra, by separating the historical from the legendary 1 . 
According to that there is no doubt that starting from s. 1216 
Kumarapala “tried to make Gujarat in some manner a Jain 
model state” and forced his subjects to go far in putting into 
practice the ahittisa, etc , acc to his example. At the same time 
Hemacandra by his versatile scientific work established the basis 
for a typical Jam culture 2 . But even Kumarapala did not 
leave off favouring the Saivas with whom up to then he had 
been intimately connected, so that after his death they again 
won the upperhand. Finally there is the belief in being able to 
call the Emperor Akbar a Svetambara Jam. He requested 
them to send him Hiravijaya (1526,7-1595), an Acarya from 
the Tapa-Gaccha (§ 34). He, the so-called jagad-gmu spent 
some years at the court of Delhi. After his departure in 1584 
Santicandra, Bhanucandra and Vijayasena were successively 
active in the same direction of making Akbar familiar with 
theDharma. As is known Akbar was not converted (prabodhita ), 
but similarly to ASoka under Buddhist, so he under Jain influence 
edited some regionally and temporarily limited prohibitions m 
accordance with their teaching 3 . 

§29. The successes previously mentioned mostly go back to 
the outward reputaion of the Jain Order, which again goes back 
to the number and the importance of its adherents, whereas 
its publicity explains itself by the substance of the doctrine. 
Since about 80 A.D * when a pseudo-Bhadrabahu (§43) first 
came to put the traditional text comment into shape, the Svet., 
for centuries, have tried hard for this substance, although, as was 
said, mostly in the pale of the community. It is true, the investi¬ 
gations into the details of this intellectual acomphshment 
started by LEUMANN remained stuck m their first stages in 
pubhc (§ 4), but yet they allow us to realize the comprehensive 

i. On the Life of the Jain Monk Hemacandra (Vienna 1889, transl 
by Mani Lai PATEL, Singhi Series 11) For the following comp p 39 41 f 
51 Rev by LEUMANN ZDMG 43, 348-352 

2 Acc to JACOBI, Par (2nd ed )p XXIII this effort tended to the 
very details of versification 

3 V A SMITH, Festschr Bhandarkar, p 265-276, the SAME, 
Akbar, the Great Mogul, p 47 ff 

4. LEUMANN, Obersicht p 28b. 
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character of that scholasticism. The names of those that stand 
behind it we do not know 1 , and presumably we shall never do; 
and it is not until wc come to the ending stages in Prakrit 
that we have several names, sec Chapter III. A wide 
circulation of the &vetambara texts had become possible by the 
redaction of the Canon under the direction of Devarddhi (980 
or 993 after Mahavlra). Owing to the schism of the Order the 
Dig had since long become estranged from the Canon, and there 
were only very few passages of some texts which partly m a shape 
prior to its definite fixation continued to live in their memory*. 
Hence they first appear with the so-called prakarana, and, what is 
more, they represent the first authors of this kind ofliterature 
with the Jams 8 . By prakaranas we understand systematic treati¬ 
ses 4 , i e treatises following a fixed plan and leading the subject 
instead of being led by it as is the case with works that start 
from something given. With its beginnings the prakarana period 
reaches back as far as the period of comments. Among the $vet. 
it opens with Umasvati, Siddhasena Divakara and Hanbhadra 
(750 A D.), among the Dig. with Vattakera and Kundakunda 6 
who both wrote Prakrit and preceded Umasvati* who wrote his 
prakarana in Sanskrit. With this wc do not intend to establish 
a historical criterion, for in the literature of comments the change 
over to Sanskrit was first started by the above mentioned 


-h. ° n acc °unt of a passage m the AvaSyaka tradition LEUMANN 
n J?t,nn^ d , h a ? lv ^ ara ) 33 thc author of the oldest mter- 

tet Bh t b5hu ’ S Nyjuttis’, thc so-called mSla-bha&a For 
lami JIn Gamn bctWCCn whom wc W Hanbhadra comp JACOBI, 

of the Canoi worth ° f thc Avai >' aka ) ‘ ,1S the only remainder 

LyhSrmaTedm^r T ngam ^ gthc D JS amba ^ of the DasavaikaliU 

but somc 5loka3 (I i IV 7 f VI 54 56 65 

different passages from^ca^ca^SQtSl^fT? ( ° n £f dhana 415 and_6oi) 
(II 6a 7 iab XXTTT mu g \ L 58), NiSitha, Uttaradhy 

run quite differently m the traditional 5 aiavaikabLa So ™ c of thcsc P 3553 ^ 8 

pletely”, LEUMANN , Uebersicht if ^ ^ S ° mC ° f thCm lt IacLs Com ‘ 

\ ^nn|m\ dlffCrCntJAGOBI>Sarnar5lcc P XII. 

4 JALtUBI, loc cit p xi 

6 For K CqU n CC LEUM ANN, Ubersicht r 5 b 

Tattv p 288, LEUMANN ufb^Phl’ A f ° urth Rc P ort P XX, JACOBI, 
kunda after his birth place ’ ^ ? 3a * Tfac call him Konqla- 

DESAI esp p. 55 f 37 ^ ua namc u Padmanandm. Comp. 
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Haribhadra who was a Brahman by birth and-probably also for 
this reason frequently proved considerably impartial m his treati¬ 
ses 1 , and accomplished by £ilanka(872 A.D.), and Prakrit treati¬ 
ses have long continued to be written. But the use of Sansknt 
coming in was significant. By editing his Tattvarthadhigama 
in the shape of Sutras (imitated by Haribhadra in his Dhanna- 
bindu) Umasvati followed Brahman models, and by doing so 
he led the !§vet. out of the narrow circle and made them become 
competitive. Umasvati also appears in the lists of the Dig.; 
but there is no doubt that he was a Svet., since the Dig. do not 
acknowledge the Bhasya he himself wrote for his Sutras, but use 
their own comments instead. They have changed the basic 
text 2 , too, if only inconsiderably. Among the authors following 
Umasvati the above mentioned competitiveness led to arguments 
and disputes of remarkable dialectic refinement with both 
Buddhists and Brahmans 3 . On the part of the Svet. we have to 
mention Siddhasena Divakara and Haribhadra as contestants 
to Dharmaklrti (about 650 ) 4 , while among the Dig. we have 
Samantabhadra (1st half of the 8th century), Akalanka (2nd 
half of the 8th century), Vidyananda (Patrakesann) and 
Prabhacandra (1st half of the 9th centurry) as opponents to 
Kumarila and Santaraksita. Vidyananda also stood up against 
Samkara. After the unanimously testified decline of Buddhism 
in South India it was in the personality of Kumarila that “the 
Mimamsa flourished for a short while. It was followed (thanks 
to the Dig.) by a Jam reaction culminating during the reign 

x LEUMANN ZDMG 46, 582, For H’s life and works see JACOBI, 
SamarSicc, p I ff The Yogabmdu (Bo 1911) and Yogadrspsamuccaya 
(DLJP 12, Bo 1912) ed by SUALI are no Jain works 

2 For a confrontation of the two versions of the Tattv sec edition by 

JAINI SBJ 2 A critical discussion about them and the author of the Bhasya 
by GHATAGEJUB 4 p 105-m x 

3 Hinted at already also by U himself, comp compilation by H R 
KAPADIA ABhORI 14, 142-144. For polemics of Buddhists and Brahmans 
against the Jams see v GLASENAPP in Festschrift Schubring p 74-84 
—SCHRADER assumes (Philos p 51 ) that these disputes had helped to 
bring the Syadvada to life 

4 JACOBI Z II 5, 307 

5 JACOBI, Samaraicc p XIII For chronology and system of either 
logician see Satis Chandra VIDYABHUSANA, History of the Mediaeval 
School of Indian Logic C igog. 
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of the Rastrakuta Amoghavarsa I. (815-877)” 1 . Jn the end, 
however, Hinduism triumphed. By the Canarese literature 
we are able to trace how Jainism loses ground to the Saivas and 
the Vaisnavas. That this did not happen until the 2nd half of 
the l'2th century easily explains itself by the solid tradition flowing 
from Sravana Belgola. In the region where the Tamil language 
was spoken the change over in favour of Visnuism and Sivaism 
was m full swing not until the end of the 10th century after 
both had come to rise here already some centuries earlier. 
Soon after the middle of the 12th century the VIra£aiva who 
had increased in importance owing to the propaganda of the 
Basava, joined the enemies of Jainism. The contest between 
the different religions soon took the form of bloody persecutions 2 , 
such as the Jains in northern India, l.c. presumably mainly Svct., 
had to endure by the hands of Mohammedan conquerors in the 
13th century. 

The above remarks allowed of being confined to the den¬ 
sest possible form since the author made use of the historical 
chapter in v. GLASENAPP’s “Jainismus” (1926) including 
various details and references to sources 3 . It was followed by 
Gh. L. SHAH, Jainism in Northern India (1929); the South 
was treated in DESAI’s book previously mentioned (1957). 
His predecessors were M.S. Ramaswami AYYANGAR, South 
Indian Jainism, and B Seshagin RAO, Andhra Karnata Jainism, 
both combined under the title studies m South Indian Jainism 
(1922). S. B. DEO gives an historical account m his History 
of Jaina Monachism (1956) p. 57-130. 

§30. After having dealt with the exterior adventures of 
Jainism we now turn to its inward changes. The teaching 
proper was scarcely affected by any of them. The so-called 
schisms of the early times (§ 17) concerned quite subordinate 


* The investigator of these polemics and shillings is PATHAK, 
-L 1 * ° 9 J» 186-214, JBBRAS i8, 214-238, a series of days m ABhORI 

Some avo!d7 S Tnc t ^7““ h0W!Ver attrlbuted *° ,he A by 

,3, ff, S40 ff° mP R ° BHANDARKAR , hls Grundriss 3, 6, p 48 ff, 

TANK, S jama b °° t,e ' by UMRAO SINGH 
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points and were overome in the pale of the Order itself. The 
new formations which developed to remain are nearly exclusively 
concerned with formalities. This becomes evident already by 
the alienation between Svet. and Dig. which goes back, as we 
know, to a more uncompromising conception ofmonkdom on 
the part of the latter. It crystallines around the idea of the 
ideal monk, i.e. the Kevalin. He no longer takes any earthly 
food but is merely kept alive by a constant influx of material 
particles, a process the &vet. would call lom'ahara (§ 96). To 
think that he ate and digested was most certainly shocking 1 , 
as much as in the view of Dig it was against his dignity to decorate 
his temple figure, and, especially, against that of Mahavira to 
imagine him owing his origin to an operation performed by 
some divine gynaecology (§ 17), or to think that he was married. 
If, furthermore, there can be no salvation without nakedness* 
(Ghapp. 3,23,), then it follows that all female persons, since they 
cannot go without clothes, are excluded from it (and that is 
why Arhat Malli—§ 15—is said to have been by no means a 
girl). The extreme conclusion, however, that accordingly 
there should be no nuns at all, is not yet drawn by Vattakera in 
the Mulacara, an early work, nor by others (§ 137). But we 
come across it in the Chappahuda (3, 24f ), which is attributed, 
though wrongly, to Kundakunda 3 . The Dig. on the whole 
deny the strl-mukti up this day, but yet we find that the attitude 
of the Svet., since ever more capable of adaptation, has pene¬ 
trated into their thinking here and there. Among the Dig. there 
were so-called saijighas called Kastha, Mula, Mathura, and 
Gopya or Yapanlya. Acc. to the Svet Gunaratna 4 , who, it 
is true, lived, as late as in the 15th century (s. 1466), they are 
acare gurdu ca deve ca equal to the Svet. so the Gopya equal them 

x With regard to digestion we have the same attitude with the Svet 
pacchanne ahara-nikare, adisse matjisa-cakkhuna ( a Sloka line, to read pacchann’ 
Samav 6oa) , and also m Ghapp 4, 37 we have to understand the word m this 
way. 

2 For this there are 9 reasons, see Dharmasagara m the Kuv (8 32 ) 
m WEBER, Kup p 798 

3 The AUTHOR ZDMG 10 f p 55 f 5 f 7 

4. Comp Hanbhadra, §aqldarsanasamuccaya ed. SUALIp. 111. * 
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m using as a salutation the word of dharma-labha 1 and in allow¬ 
ing women to find salvation and the Kevalin to live on food. The 
by far older Devasena, who may perhaps deserve some credit 
with questions concerning the Dig. (§ 26), traces (-Dams. 29) 
the Tapanlya back to a !§vet., i.e. the Sinkalasa at Kalyana 
(s. 705) 2 . Among the different customs of the Kastha-s., which 
is said to have been .established s. 753 by Kumarasena in 
Nanditata (Dams 33 if.), we may in this connexion mention 
the dtksd of female persons 3 . 

As regards the Mula- and the Mathura-s., Gunaratna 
refers to them merely with respect to their adherents being distin¬ 
guishable by the whisks ( piccha ) of different kind used by them 
as hand-brooms (§ 145) which he also mentions in connexion 
with the aforesaid. Acc. to Devasena (Dams. 40ff.) the 
Mathuras branched off 200 years after the Kastha-s., and they 
did so thanks to a certain Ramasena at Mathura who, among 
others, believed m Padmanandm (i.e. Kundakunda) less than m 
Bhutabali and Puspadanta both referred to as pupils of Arhad- 
bah m the inscriptions (s. b.). The place mentioned concerns 
Mathura on the Yamuna, since it is at Dakkhma-Mahura, i.e. 
Madura, where m s 526 the Dravida- s. is said to have originated 
(Dams 24 ff) Its founder was Vajranandin, a pupil of 
Pujyapada (Devanandm). He and his like were less scrupulous 
about the ahimsa than the traditional teaching wanted it, and 
so they were liberal in questions concerning nutrition and civil 
activities 4 Of the Mula-s we learn nothing from Devasena 


1 The other three s. with “dhama-vfddhi”. 

2 A second Ms has 205 The occurence of Yap. in Kharavela’s 
large inscription discussed by SHAH, Jainism, p 180 f appears to be rather 

DESAIp ^63 ff CCeUt mveStlgatlOES see up ADHYE JUB 1, p 224 ff and 

, 3 jj; ?uxdicr characteristics of this sarpgha under the proviso that he coin- 

Ghapp V1 1 t ^ e ^ 0 P ucc ^ 11 ^ as ( com P footnote 1 on p 46} see £rutasagara on 


4 For the sake of completeness we mention the prophesy rendered 

Da 7 f sa f ^ which after 1B00 years hence the monk Viracandra of Puskara 

!? DeCcan wj]1 destroy the teachmg by the Bhillaka- 

bTwhonThr Sp f aks ofthe A vojatn’abhasa or false Jams 

by as hom he means ttu S vet , the Dravida-and Yapanlya (IA 21 68 Yaouliya) 

samghas, the iNihpimchas (1 e as shown by Gunaratna the Mathura-s ) 

Wh° ffl ^° T the ****** MlS camariealaih 

picchika by Gunaratna) (but IA 2x, 68 instead of Gop Keklpiccha ). 
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since this does not mean a branch but the religious centre of the 
Digambaras. For it was the Mula-sarjigha from which by means 
of integration ( saip, ghat tana ) in earlier times Arhadbah had 
formed the sarpghas called Simha, Nandi, Sena 1 , and Deva. 
This we learn from inscriptions dated 1398 and 1432 A.D. 2 3 , from 
the Nitisara 8 composed by Indranandin between 1524 and 1565, 
and from Pattavalis of the last centuries 4 5 . In the latter works 
those four names are explained by the special praxis of individuals, 
and the fact is stressed that these four samghas harmonized with 
each other, though the measures taken by Arhadbali were meant 
to be an act of pacification after controversies had shown up in 
the course of time (kala-svabhavdt). Acc. to the latter inscription 
the classification was made after Akalanka’s death (2nd half 
of the 8th century). In the 12 th-13 th century, however, there was 
once more a MUla-saijigha. At least the Nandi-s. was divided 
into gana, gaccha and valt (bait), and its adherents had 
as a second name of the words of candra , kirltdeva, bhOsana, 
and nandin 6 * . 

§31. We now turn back to the Svetambaras. If we were 
certain about the time when the three smaller texts going by the 
name of cuhya were composed, we should know at what date the 
declines from the normal level descubed by them had occurred. 
The prophesy pointing at 1990 after Mv. rendered in the 
Vaggaculiya leads to the 15th century A.D. which cannot be the 
date of their origin Here we are told of the disrespect shown 
towards sacred texts. From the Angaculiya we learn that partly 
with the superiors’ knowledge and consent persons slipped m 
without being formally accepted. Their exposure then led to 

1 IA 20, 350, Vysabha 

2 First (with translation) ed by RICE, Ep, Cam 2, 77,82, improved 
by NARASIMHACHAR, loc cit (rev ed ) p. 123, 129, comp also p 87 f. 

3 HOERNLE IA 21, 84 

4 HOERNLE IA 20, 341 ff, 21, 57 ff. 

5 Ep Cam 2, 123 In the Pattavall IA 20, 350, 21, 71 fails to have 

the word of deva The Sena-s has the words . raga, uira, bhadra, sena, 
the Smiha-s simha, kumbha , asrava, sagara , the Deva-s deva , dalta, naga, tunga 

(I A 21, 69, there langa instead of tunga) For a biographical list of the 

Acaryas of the Arungala-anvaya which was a subsection of the Nandi-s. 
since Akalanka, see HULTZSCH ZDMG 68, 695-700. 
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quarrels and schisms 1 . The Viyahaculiya, finally, by the means 
of 16 interpretations of dreams designs a picture typical of the 
time of its origin. In addition to the details already mentioned 
m §21 we may, m this connection, point to the loss of texts for 
instruction, the corruption of monastic morals, the flourishing of 
heresy, the disregard for the Order on the part of outsiders, 
the deficient training of. preachers owing to the absence of 
iheragas, and bickering and biting among the monks. 

Since detailed reports are missing, it may be assumed that 
the grievances here referred to were of an importance going far 
beyond the regional. The custom, however, of using the cult- 
places as living quarters as well (caiiya-vasa) seems to have been 
observed at certain times especially in Gujarat. According to 
ancient prescriptions (§147) the monk is expected to ask for his 
quarters in ordinary homes (vasati-mvasa) . Those who acted 
differently may have referred to the Canon saying that sermons 
and instructional talks invariably took place at a ceiya (§18) 
which may have developed into taking one’s quarters there. The 
argument 3 m favour of and against the ceiy’alaya quoted in the 
Mahanislha is not motivated therein. The early leaders of a 
Gaccha (§ 34) saw their task m opposing the caitya-vasin, and so 
energetically was It refuted at Gujarat by JineSvara in s 1080 
that for this refutation 3 he came to be given the surname of 
Kharatara (after which his Gaccha 4 was accordingly called), 
whereas the caityavasin were called kuvala. Jinadatta (12th- 
13th century s.), the chronicler of this Gaccha, is, moreover, 
very desirous in pointing out, that Hanbhadra was not a civasi, 
while Silanka is spoken of with respect even though he belon¬ 
ged to them. 6 So, then, even Hanbhadra had stood up against 
the abuse of sanctuaries by profane music and other worldly 

r. Comp the AUTHOR, OLZ 1926, col 910 ff 

3 The AUTHOR, Maharus p 100 

p 46 3 WEBER > Llst Ix > 1038, Also R G BHANDARKAR Rep 1882-83 


4 Comp § 34 
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diversions, above all, however, as is equally reported by Jina- 
datta m his Caccari, 1 Jinavallabha- (who died in s. 1167) 
restored them as vidhi-caiiya-grha , i.e. by turning out trespassers 
and by enforcing a dignified conduct for their dignified use. In 
his Uvaesarasayanu and his Kalasvarupakulaka, 2 Jinadatta 
renders a sinister report on the state of affairs prevailing among 
the Svet. in the 12th century. 

§32. The antagonism between dwelling places and such 
devoted to cultic activitiesr evives many centuries after in the 
name of the Sthanakvasl. By this name such Jams are designat¬ 
ed that practise their religious duties not in the temple but 
exclusively at some profane place (sthanaka), i.e mthe Upairaya. 
Their reason for doing so is that they refuse the cult of the Jina 
statues, and they refuse it because only the living deserve venera¬ 
tion but not.dead matter like th epratima or bimba to which parti¬ 
cularly the Canon does not refer. The latter argument is wrong, 
for at least Rayap. mentions statues of Titthagaras (§ 25). 
The Sthanakvasl, however, are not the originators of that 
conception, they merely pursue or either revive it in the beginn¬ 
ing of the 18th century. As early as s 1508 there appeared 
a sect headed by a certain Lumpaka or LonkaSa from Ahmeda- 
bad and calling itself after him by the name of Lumpaka, 
Lunka, Lonka or Launka, since when professionally copying 
manuscripts he had discovered that they contained nothing 
about the cult of images. The arguments referred to are 
attributed to Lumpaka in Dharmasagara’s polemic work bearing 
the title of Kuvakkhakosiyasahassakirana and composed at a 
time (j. 1629) when the Sthanakvasl had not yet existed. 
They did not appear until s 1710 in Surat under the leadership 
of Lava(^i), the son of Vira, who reorganized Lonkasa’s Order. 
The community also passes by the name of Bavis (or Vis) Tole 
Panth, and its membeis are called either Dhundhiya oi 
Dhundhak, the latter meaning futile “seekers” in the script 3 and 
the former owing its name to the fact that the sect goes back to 

1 Caccari 12 ff 

2 Both following the Caccari in GOS 37 

3 For a different explanation comp MILLET IA 25, 147 following 
IBBETSON, Outlines of Panjab Ethnography, p 132, § 25 f 
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22 groups (tola) under named leaders. 1 Notwithstanding this 
fundamental difference various Sthanakvasls still to-day call 
themselves Svetambaras 2 3 though without acknowledging all 
of their texts, i.e. repudiating 13 out of its 45, including the 
Mahanislha, for their attitude towards the padimas. Hence 
the Battisi mentioned §4. An earlier branch of LonkaSa’s 
community dating from either s. 1531 or 1533 was repre¬ 
sented in Rajputana and in Gujarat by the Vesadharas who 
must have stood out by wearing some conspicuous costume.* 
A counterpart to the name of the Bavis Tola is that of the Tera- 
panth, the “path of the thirteen”, which appeared in Marwar in 
s. 1817. The Terapanthi, within the frame of their strict ortho¬ 
doxy, equally reject the cult of images since the founder of their 
sect, Bhlkanji, was a Sthanakvasi, but they equally counted them¬ 
selves among the Svetambaras 4 . 

§33 The afore mentioned publication of Dharmasagara, 
known also by the title of PravacanaparIk§a G , is up to now the 
only contemporary source for the Lumpakas and the Vesadharas, 
though for its polemic character it has to be valued accordingly. 
While the aversion to images represents an actually far-reaching 
disparity of views, Dh., on the other hand, deals with a number 
of other sects whose principles vary but insignificantly from the 
standard rules. We therefore content ourselves with rendering 
but a few statements. The Paurnamiyakas (s. 1159) derived 


1 Comp p 2, 29 of the publication mentioned § 56. 

2 “Seeker” (1 e Kesari Chand BHANDARI), Notes on the Sthanak- 

wasi or non-idolatrous Shwetambar Jams (Indore) igir —STEVENSON, 
Heart p 87 f ; the SAME ERE 12, 123 f, JACOBI, Archiv f. Religionswiss, 
18, 271 f -SRI PREM GHAND, Mithya Khandan, containing origin of 
Janusm Ludhiana 1914 > 

3 R G BHANDARKAR, Rep 1883-84, p. 153 

• ^ A F ° r r d T eta ^ s see J AG °BI loc cit 272*, Kesree Chand KISHORY 
m the Census of India 1921, vol. I, p I, App IV, JAYAGARYA, Bkram 
YPrSS* (G 8 198 o )>_ KANAMALLA Svami, Kalu Bhaktamarastotra 
“ » Terapanthikft Granth Samgrah (Bo 1876), A short 
' 1 rera P^y Sect of the Jain Swetambar Community (c 1933 )- 

ANANDAVTIAVa rT ntl T d se ^ partly divergmg Mvmi Atmaramji 
ANANDAVIJAYA IA 21, 63, 72 (also on other different branches). 

. -r,- 5 , BIpiNDARKAR, Report 1883-84, p 144-1^: WEBER, Ober 

a w^jarmasagara, StreiShnft ernes orthodoxen 

of a ms ofwhich thp 793 - 8 x 4 , merely discusses the fragment 

oj a ms. ol which the most important parts are missing. 
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their name from the confession act on full moon-day [purnima)'to 
which they attached as great an importance as to Jina figures 
being erected exclusively by laymen without the assistance of 
monks (i havaka-praiistha). Banished from Gujarat by Kumara- 
pala (§ 28) they gained ground once more as Sardha-P. after 
his death (s 1236), which possibly expresses itself by their name- 
as <f sesqui”P. unless, as some want it, Sadhu-P, is the authentical 
form. The Agamikas or Tristutikas 1 (s. 1250) would not hear 
of any worship of the iruta-devata* ( §14), in other words, they felt 
it to be an adulteration of the true teaching. They as well as the 
Lumpakas, though they did not share the latter’s aversion to 
images (1, 75), resembled those who had appropriated the 
mata of a certain Bija (s. 1570) who himself was no man of 
spiritual rank ( ? vanna-vthtna). The followers of Katuka (s. 
1562 or 1564) 2 3 were equally connected with the Agamikas 
though the rendering of this connexion is not altogether clear. On 
the other hand they were radical enough in rejecting monkdom 
and insisting as laymen on the-right of preaching and converting. 
This most certainly resulted from observing the Sadhus leading, 
a non-religious life, so that here, too,,it may be assumed that their 
decisive reforms coincided with the preservation of true belief 
and good conduct. 

§34. Apart from j dealing with the Digambaras, Dharma- 
sagara in his publication finally refers to a number of branches 
which for the lack of essential material divergencies would 
scarcely be designated as kupaksa by any impartial author. He 
himself belonged to the Tapa-Gaccha. In linguistic usage the 
gaccha follows on thegcmz. 4 In the course of time there are said 
to have been numerous gacchas or Orders which is frequently 

x. Rajendra Sun (s 1883-1963) was a great promotor of theirs as is 
told in the biographical sketch mentioned §8. The Tristutikas are opposed to 
the Catuhstutikas 

2 BHANDARKAR loc. cit. p. 153 as compared with Kuv I, 73 
probably by mistake kfetra-devata ' 

3. s 1524 after the list laid down By Kalyana s. 1685, Kalyana, who 
himself was a Katuka, controverts for his part the Tapa to be dealt with 
presently. Comp KLATT, inFestgrussanBGhtlingk (1888 )p 38 f. 

4 The change of the earlier name into the later can be pursued m 
the Mahamslha (the AUTHOR, Mahams. p. 78). 
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expressed by the figure of 84 ( § 16) 1 , but only few of them have 
come to gain any considerable and lasting importance. Thanlcs 
to the disposition of the Jains for chronicling we have comprehen¬ 
sive lists of teachers to inform us accordingly. 2 They usually go 
by the name of pa fVavail m the sense of paltadhar'avail since m 
this connexion patta means “'place 6f honour, throne”. He who 
occupies it bears the title of Sun, and he personally appoints his 
successor. Frequently the lists (chronicles) are traced back to 
Sudharman, or even to Mahavira who, however, is not every¬ 
where considered as patta-dhara.^ The Upake£a-Gaccha, to refer 
to this list first, even goes back to Pasa which follows from 
an intended relation to KieSm, the disciple of Parsva known from 
Uvanga. The fabulous patVavail of this Gaccha probably wntten 
in the 2nd half of the 17th century, 4 proves as an exception to 
the rule that these chromcles are mines of reliable dates regarding 
the history of Jain Orders and writings. 6 Upakesa is said to be 
the later Os near Jodhpur from where the commercial Jam 
caste ol the Osval derive. A collection of the Svet. lists in a 
Pattavalisamuccaya has been started by Mum DARSANA- 
VIJAYA (Bh. 1, Caritrasmaraka-GM. 22. Viramgam 1933). 6 
Now it is Dharmasagara who, in a Prakrit- Gurvavali 7 wilh an 
individual Sanskrit comment, notes the history of the Tapa- 
Gaccha who, so he says, took this name but as the sixth after that 


Sa^odlUa^To-sf ^ by Mum J^AVJJAYA m Jama-Sahitya- 

mjnablt annSil 1 rcnnri^^ 7 at the end of Jam works and the 
the ^xhaustive study by JINAv/TAY v (partI t Y lU ust rated) Comp, 

also K P J (AYASWAL)JA 4 6,276 AV JAYA Vl J na P twtnvem ( Bh * 9 * 6 ), 

tvabhdvSt of his tl ^ ia ' p I ava . c . anem ka V“P' Mfadhara - 

presently to be mentioned. 2 “ Gurvavali as against the Kharataras 

JINAVyA^^Jam^^a^E^ht I9 ’p 23 - 3 ‘ 2 ?- 2; com P Ietc text 
i, 177-194.. ^ a msodhaka 1, Pa{tavalisam (see presently) 


KLATT in Festgru^a^Shdmgk Pattavali ” rendered by 

7 ^ n r° f17 S SCe K^-LEUMANN IA 23, 170 

this and for chronistic predecessor ’ WEBER Verz II, 651 f 997-1015, for 
LEUMANN IA 23, i 79 ; P C ompl^eS Succc ^ ors of Dh see KLATT- 
wed by further Tapa-traditio^. ud comm Pa ttavalisam. 1, 41-77, folio- 
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of the nirgrantha- and those of Kotika-, Candra-, Vanavasi and 
Vata-Gaccha, altogether names which are explained m different 
ways. Different from two other lists presently to be mentioned, 
this list by starting from Uddyotana, the 35th Suri (till s. 994), 
follows its own way as that of Vata- or Brhad-G. and leads up to 
the 44thSuri, Jagaccandra, who equally gained fame as a reformer 
and as a triumphant disputant, but who as a stem fasting ascetic 
came to be given the surname of Tapa ( Tapa-biruda ) (s.1285) 1 2 . 
Still today the Tapa-G. enjoys a high reputation. This also applies 
to the Kharatara-G. and others, whom to attack is a special con¬ 
cern of Dharmasagara’s in his work. In their pntfavali a the 
Kharatara, too,, appear beyond the time of Uddyotana just as the 
formation of the above mentioned 84 gacchas is said to go back 
to the same number of Uddyotana’s pupils who are said to have 
been blessed by him individually in a ceremony before he died. 3 
One of them, and hence the first Kharatara-Suri proper, was 
Vardhamana (till s. 1088) 4 5 , by origin a caityavasin, who were 
energetically attacked by his own pupil, JineSvara (s. 1080), as 
we have seen in § 31. This report of the Kharatarasa, however, 
Dharmasagara 6 declares to be false owing to historic dates,® and 
he refutes the statements it contains also elsewhere Acc. to him 
it was Jinadatta (s. 1204) who came to be the first Kharatara, 
and it is said that his activities equally account for his further 
naines 7 Camundika, because Jinadatta dedicated a prayer to 
Camunda, and Austrika, because he fled on a camel. As to the 
peculiarities of the Kh. we hear of them from Jinadatta himself 
by an Utsutrapad&ghatanakulaka (30 G.), by a Samayari, and 

1 Tapa seems to be the intimate form for a name beginning with 
tapas as Yaia is said to have been for YaSovijaya (§ 36) 

2 KLATT IA 11, 245-250, WEBER, Verz II, 1030-1056 

3 KLATT loc cit 248a, WEBER Ioc. cit. 1035 By this the Gacchas 
are legitimated by the Tapa. 

4 This will not agree with s 994 which date is given by the Tapas 
as the death year of his immediate precursor, Uddyotana 1088 is the first 
year referred to in the Kharatara chronicle 

5 BHANDARKAR, Report 1883-84, p 149. 

6 This, too, is the object of an assumed dispute bearing the title 
of Kharatmajanam nihnava-sthapana-vada-yuto mulapuru?a-vadah. 

7 DHARMASAGARA, Gurv in Ajitadeva Sun (No. 41), WEBER, 
Kup. p 804 
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again, most comprehensively, from Dharmasagara in his Austri- 
kamatotsutrodghatanakulaka commented by himself (18 G.) 1 . 
By a change of the sign the last small text implicitly teaches us 
to know the standpoint of the Tapas. The various points of 
divergence scarcely concern anything but irrelevant matters of 
praxis.- As being of some slightly greater importance we, there¬ 
fore, but mention that women may not worship the Jma (itthi- 
jina-piiya-nisehaha ), that there is no fasting beyond the cauttha 
(§ 156), that laymen will not exercise padima (§ 163), that the 
Camunda and other local deities may be worshipped, and that 
the ceremony of Mahavira’s being put into another vfomb is to 
be celebrated as his sixth kallanaga a . 

§35. Among Uddyotana 9 s pupils we Tiave Sarvadeva, 
the te&cher of Padmadeva. With them as the 36th and 37th 
Suri there begins the paft’avali of Ancala-Gaccha 8 who, though 
under Padmadeva- he was still called §ankhe£vara-G., was 
soon after named Nanaka-G. and under Aryaraksita (No. 47) 
Vidhipaksa-G. by which name he is still known to-day. The 
name of Ancala does not occur here at all. But Dharmasagara 
does deal with’ the Ancala-G. as such 4 where he discusses the 
Ancaliya (Ancalika) or Pallaviya (Pallavika), once even Stanika 
(?). The reciprocal notes have one thing in common: that in 
the patCavali'it was an upadhyqya Vijayacandra, in the Gurvavali 
a certain Narasimha, who was one-eyed, as a Suri was given the 
name of Aryaraksita. The origin of the Vidhipakfea-G. is there 
said to be the year s. 1169 5 , whereas here the Ancala-G. is said to 
date from s. 1213, So we have two completley different occurren¬ 
ces, and we certainly cannot charge the Ancalika of to-day with 


i. All inci the text referred to in footnote 6 m • Dharmasagara, 
Iryapathikl?attnrpiika (Ag S, 49) 

2 traditional 5 festive days in honour of all Tinas are conception, 

birth, becoming a monk, the first notion of the Kevala cognition and entering 
into Nirvana ° 


,. , 3 .' IA 23, 174-178 after a Gurupattavall 

published in the Snmad-Vidfupak?agacchlya Sravakna daivas’adik pance 
Pratikramana Sutra, Bo 1889, 2nd print 1905 

KAR RtnoSTfiaJft^ J,tadeVaS ?T r ir (No 40 , for the Kuv comp BHANDAR- 
KAR, Report 1883-84, p 152 and WEBER, Kup p 805 f 

loc cit d ifm^ 5 y T J ?L a ? yC ^A deterTninatl0n andcd by BHANDARKAR 
ioc at p. i 4 gives s 1159 for the Ancala-G, 
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saying that acc. to Dharmasagara the ancala or pallava , i.e. the 
comer of a dress, had stood for the face cloth by way of imitating 
an individual case, and that later also the hand-broom and 
even the act of confession had been dismissed. At least the latter 
does not apply to the praxis of the Vidhipaksa. 

In conclusion we have to add that the Kuv. was also 
concerned with the Gaccha of the PaSacandras 1 whose founda¬ 
tion goes back to an upadhyaya bearing the same name and being 
descended from a sidebranch of the Tapa-G. as such frequently 
developed being called gaccha as well or, as was the case already 
in ancient days, fakha (comp. § 25). In this case it was a 
Nagapurlya--' Tapa-G. which had developed at Nagaur (Raj- 
putana) in s. 1174 and within which PaSacandra established 
his mata in s . 1572. He distinguished himself as an independent 
writer and as a commentator of canonic texts who as such a one 
also calls himself ParSvacandra.* Since his Balavabodha and 
Varttika are still being acknowledged he is not likely to have 
departed very far from the principles of the doctrine. Nor did 
he ignore the scholastic comments and the Chedagranth as 
he is blamed for having done by Dharmasagara. He is said 
to have had different points of contact with the Lumpakas. 
BHANDARKAR is not fully intelligible in reporting on a system 
developed by PaSacandra.* 

§36. Since the forming of a Svet.-Gaccha 4 of the kind 
described above lastly always comes as a protest against the 
traditional state of affairs in order to replace it by a better one, 
there can be no doubt that in return reformatory efforts were 
made within its body. This we may conclude from the discrimi¬ 
nation still made to-day between monks of a higher and lower 
class. 6 The former are the Sadhus and the latter the Yatis. 
Contrary to the linguistic usage in mediaeval times when both 

1. KLATT-LEUMANN IA 23, 181 f. 

a. Comp the Calcutta ed. of the Ayara II 280; > WEBER Verf. 

n, 542. 

3 BHANDARKAR loc. cit. p 155. 

4. Or else of a JSkha, comp, the development of the Vijaya-iakhS 
IA 19, 234. 

5. STEVENSON, Heart p. 233; v. GLASENAPP, Jainismus p. 
7a, 346 352 ff. 
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words meant the same, the Yatis are the spiritual successors of 
those monks who had not participated m the reform. The point 
where this process starts is found with the Tapa-Gaccha. Of this 
Tapa-G. Yasovijaya Gamn 1 of Gujarat was a member. After 
having been trained injain learning at home his Guru Nayavyaya 
of Benares made him become a master of logics who as such 
proved extremely productive He died in s. 1745. Without 
occupying a leading position in the Order 2 he carried out his 
reforms on the initiative of Vijayasimha whom the Vijaya- 
sakha calls their first Suri, although Vijayadeva who had 
appointed him Suri in s. 1682 outlived him, who died ms. 
1709, by four years 3 In the way he opposed both the Digam- 
baras and the Dhundhiyas 4 so he was successful first in his own 
Gacclla. He who followed him came to be called a saqivegi 
dressed in saffron, whereas he who refused him continued 
to dress in white, and that is why to-day we hear him being 
called not only a yah but a gorji as well This differentiation 
obviously spread from the Tap as over to the Kharataras, for in 
our days here, too, we come across the white Yatis who even have 
a hierarchy of their own. So, then, m concluding our historical 
sketch we observe among the Svetambaras the same capacity to 
which m remote antiquity they owe their origin: to cling 
faithfully to the values of tradition even though reformed. 


nnQAT Sat “ ( 3 iandra VIDYABHUSANA JASB 6 (1911), 463-69, M D 

Llfc a S? reat Jam Scholar) Bo (after 

at* r VIJaYA in the ed of Y’s NayopadeSa, forewords to 

editions of other writings of Y 

2 Then his name would be Vijayayasas 

3 HOERNLE IA iq, 234 

‘ t the Thl h "/S, Cn r a S ain5t tJ ie former see § 195, for those directed 

to li m PK r56f e 7.o ViriU " i '' raP 
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§37. In the, canonical texts 1 (Uvav. and (a.o.) Viy 
134b; Than. 176a) Mahavira’s teaching is called niggantha 
pavayana (Viy. 792b pavayana 2 ), more precisely duvdlas'anga 
gam-pidaga (a.o Viy. 792b; 866 b=Nandi 246b, Samav. 106b). 
This means “the basket of teacher(s ) 3 containing 12 Angas 55 . 
Samav 73b speaking of Angas 1-3 calls one individual Anga 
gam-pidaga. The consonance with the tipita’ka and the anga of 
the Buddhists (for the latter word comp a.o. WINTERNITZ, 
History 2, 8 ) is apparent. As to anga, a reminiscence of the 
Vedangas is equally possible. But while vedanga means 
“auxiliary members 5 * (to the Vedas), the Jain Angas are 
members of a unit ,formed by themselves. The collection 
through which this unit must have been established, is due to a 
council at Pataliputra described by the Svetambaras in Par. 
9, 57ff Considering that Bhadrabahu who belonged to the 6 th 
generation following Mahavlra played an important role in it 
(§ 23), this council must have taken place in the 2nd decade of 
the 4th century B C. On the other hand it must be mentioned 
that, as was pointed out by JACOBI , 4 the oldest texts owing to 
metrical observations seem to date from times not earlier than the 
end of the 4th and the beginning of the 3rd century, the more 
so since the value of literary products 15 acknowledged not earlier 
than a good time after their being composed and then leads to 
their collection. 

1 They have been treated exhaustively by H R. KAPADIA in his 
learned book “A History of the canonical literature of the Jamas” (Bo 1947 ), 
and it is with pleasure that the AUTHOR, while suppressing §ome minor 
criticism, refers the reader to that work for many details which could not be 
mentioned here 

2 In company with pavayana Av 127 

3 SilankatoSuy mjj 136 (p 253 b) is correct, thccontraiy Abhaya- 
deva Samav* 107a, Malayagin Nandiv 193a 

4 SBE 22, XXXI ff ; ZDMG 38, 590-619; 74,255 
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We have seen that the Angas are not additions to something 
previously existing. Tradition, on the other hand, will have it 
differently in speaking of the so-called Puwa. They are no 
longer in existence. To explain the word, Abhayadeva in his 
comm on Samav. 130b says that the Angas were composed by 
Mahavira’s Ganadharas (§22) either immediately in the spirit 
of the preceding {purva) oral tradition or indirectly after first 
( purva ) having established that tradition 1 . But he does not 
derive the Angas from the Puwas. If this had been the case, 
the Puwas would have been absorbed in the Angas. Instead 
we read in the survey of what the A. contain (Samav. 129a; 
Nandi 236b) that the 12th of them (which was lost) included the 
P. and other topics. Hence it follows that the two series were 
parallel to, not dependent on , each other. 

§38. It is in harmony with the misunderstanding accord¬ 
ing to which the P. were the most ancient evidences 2 that 
some of them are said (Dasav. nijj. 15-17) to have been the 
sources for canonical texts, viz. P. 6 (Saccappavaya) for Dasav. 
7 (Vakkasuddhi);7 (Ayapp ) for Dasav. 3 (Dhammapannatti= 
Chajjivaniya); 8 (Kammapp.) for Dasav. 5 (Pmdesana). The 
remaining chapters of Dasav. are said to come form the Paccak- 
khana-P. ( 9),vatthu 4,andfrom the same, vatlhu 3, pahuda20 , as 
the Av.-nijj will have it, the Cheyasutta Dasao,Kappa, and both 
Vavahara and the Ohamjjutti. Utt 2 (Parisaha) is derived from 
P 8, vatthu 20. Moreover, one of the Gahas preceding the Panna- 
vana refers to the P. (another one to the Ditthivaya, s.b.). For 
the present writer it is beyond doubt that it was merely a relation¬ 
ship in contents that has led authors to construe those origins, 
provided that the Puwas did actually lie before their eyes This 
supposition is necessary since at all times imagination is keen 
on filling up evident gaps. 

In reality the name of puwa was due to the apologies of 
which the texts must have consisted. The lists mentioned 
count 14 P. and summarize them as puvva-gaya. With the 

munaip ^omp. Av 92 (io6b) altharp bhasataraka, suttarp ganthanti gcmahara 

G ) 4 , ^ r A ^.® ISBE22 > XLIV ff; BAGGHI, J. Dept Letters (Umv. of 
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exception of four they all have pauaya in their individual title 
which means the utterance of a contradictory view (pravada). 
They are combined with various fundamental questions and ideas, 
viz. uppdya (1), mnya, atthi n'atthi , nana, saCca, aya 3 kamma , 
paccakkhana , vijja (3-10; 10; vijjanuppavdya ). It follows that they 
were adversary objections evidently not preserved out of histori¬ 
cal interest, but as instructions how to refute them. Similarly 
we read Viy. 380b that Mahavira’s monks having refuted their 
opponents, proclaimed the Gaippavaya 1 * who was called an 
ajjhayana and hence was intended to set them right by an adverse 
view (in this case the right one). Whether the pavdya of the 
Ditthivaya (the 12th Anga) were fiction or fact we do not know. 
The names of P. 2 Aggeniya of Agganiya*, 11 Avanjha, 13 
Kiriyavisala, and 14 Logabindusara for their obscurity all 
speak in favour of their factitive nature. 

From Than. 199a; Samav. 128b; Nandi 235b we learn 3 
that the Ditthivaya consisted of the sections pankamma, suttduji , 
puvva-gaya , etnuoga 4 5 , and (with P. 1-4) cuhyao. Here, evidently, 
the course of - a dispute is reflected where puVva-gaya is 
the same as the well-known purva-paksa. The “introduction” 
is followed by the'“sutra” which may have been construed ad 
hoc and which then are “attacked” whereupon a close 
“examination” unveils the truth. The 12th Anga thus, under 
the title of a “discourse on (heterodox) views” 6 (which is 
but one of other titles showing a ' didactic or polemic meaning, 
comp. Than. 491b) was an instruction to apology and quite 
naturally fitted closely m the doctrine laid down in Angas 1-11. 
In the course of time it was lost. JACOBI (SBE 22, XLV) 
explains this fact by saying that later generations thought the 

i Quite another gai-ppavdya (five-fold) Pannav. 16 (end) (Malaya- 
gin gati-prapata or pravada ) 

2. Angaculiya Agrayanlya-puna 

3 For the Digambaras about the Puwa see Nemicandra, Gommata- 
sarajiv 343 £F , 36a f , Sakalakirti, Tattv 1, 106 f ; BHANDARKAR, 
Rep 1883-84,8 108 f 395, Subhacandra, Angapannatli 219 f 38 f 

4. Hemac. Abhidh 2,^160 has punonuyoga before piirva-gata, the same 
Gommatas - Jiv 360 padhamantjoga before puwa 

5 Sthan 491b both Dfjp vada and Dffppata. The latter gives a good 

sense, too; “Collapse of refuted views.” 
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discourses of their early predecessors not to be important any 
longer It is more likely that their preservation appeared to be 
undesirable since the study of such disputes was apt to arouse 
heretical thoughts and activities Some quotations from the 
Puwas indeed have been preserved m the reports on the early 
schisms (§ 17) exclusively. 

We have seen that our interpretation of the word p\zvva - 
gaya is, partly, based upon what both Samav and Nandi say 
\juth regard to the contents of Anga 12. Though there can be 
no doubt that these are merely rhetorical, we must suppose that 
the names of the sections have been preserved just as faithfully 
as those of Anga 11 The minute descriptions of the subsections, 
on the other hand, seem to be fictitious, and all attempts of an 
interpretation are useless, since he who wrote down the alleged 
contents had the Ditthivaya no longer before him. 1 No less 
fantastic, therefore, is the extent in vatthu or “subjects” attributed 
to the Puvva (to be seen also in Samav 25a; 26b, 35b, 44b and 
in Than ), to say nothing of their number of words. Their alleged 
size corresponds with their gradual loss, as referred to by the 
Svetambaras and registered in the posthumous spiritual titles of 
cauddasa-(coddasa-), dasa -and even nava-ptivvi The last to know 
all 14 of them was Sthulabhadra (§ 23). For it was he whom 
they were told by Bhadrabahu upon the request of the Council 
of Pataliputra, but he was forbidden to teach others more than 
ten (Par. 9, 110). After the seventh patriarch following 
Sthulabhadra even these were lost. And that is why Mahagiri 
and his successors up to Vajra are called dasapuivin. So far the 
Svetambaras; the Digambaras have eleven dafap urvadharin with 
other names. The last of them, Dharmasena, is reported to have 
died in 315 AM 2 

§39 The gradual loss of the Puwas, which must have 
happened according as an apology in general or in the shape 


,, * , The AUTHOR, Worte p 5 —LEUMANN (VI OC III, 2, p 258) 

thought to see a close relation of a small Saiva text with the Diqhiv&ya, 
Pankamma 1 Possibly_the so-called contents of the Ditfhiv have been com- 
posed after the model of that kmd of texts, since the real facts were no longer 
known, not vice versa, as LEUMANN believed K 

2 Sakalaklrtx, comp BHANDARKAR loc cit S 125. 
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taught by the Ditthivaya was no longer necessary or desirable, 
has been copied by the Digambaras with regard to the Angas. 
They give the names of five patriarchs whom they say to have 
known 11 Angas, and of nine more who knew 10, 9, 8, 7 (p) and 
1 Angas only, until eventually that too—the 1st—was lost. This 
report is based upon the Digambaras in very early times having 
become alienated from the collection of the Angas, from which 
it followed that they no longer acknowledged them as authori¬ 
tative. Hence, for the Digambaras, the Angas of the Svetam- 
baras are younger productions, and when the latter give the 
number of words m them (Samav. 107 if., Nandi 209b If.) 1 , the 
former bring up other figures against them 2 3 . To a certain 
degree it is justified to look upon the Angas as being of a younger 
age, since they have not come down to us in their original shape. 
This follows from comparing their present state with tradition 
and subjecting it to a critical view. As the saying goes, new 
wine has been poured into old bags. The method was to form a 
unit out of parts and fragments, to supply lost portions and ev<fn 
works, and, in many cases, to arrange the text suitably. It is 
probable that all this was the result of two councils, 4 
the one taking place at Mathura, the other at Valabhi 
(Kathiawar), and both presided by Skandilaand Nagarjun^ 
respectively. In the course of time the former must have 
gained the upper hand, for, when in one more Valabhi council 
Devarddhi undertook to lay down the wording of the text 
definitely, he gave the.Nagarjuniya pathas not the first but the 
second place, even though he stood in the parampara of their 
originator (s. b ), Devarddhi is reported to have got copies of 
the holy works multiplied with a view to provide with them as 
many communities as possible Memorial verses serve to faci- 

i Up to Anga 4 the figure is doubled, Anga 5 has 84,000 words (a 
favourite figure), and the rest samkhijja words (see § 21) 

2. Gommat.Jiv 357 ff , Suyakkh gfF,Tattv 1, 75 ff , Angap. 15 ff. 
Comp, also JAINI, Outlines p 135 ff 

3 The AUTHOR, Worte puff 

4 We here follow KAPADIA p 61 ff who gives the sources. BHAN- 
DARKAR, Rep 1883-84^ 128, JACOBI, Kalpasutra p 117 and SBE 22 
294 can be added 
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litatc the survey of the contents for the monk students. Tins, 
of course, had to he preceded by collecting the works within 
reach 1 Here we have the ougin of the Canon. Tin's event took 
place, according to Jmac. § HO, in 000 or 003 A V. 

§40. Nandi 202a, 153b; Anting, 6n; Pakkhiya-S. 01b 
divide the substance of the teaching into onr^-pon fthd and cnapga* 
p. or angabahna. While history, ns we have s^rn, is concerned 
with the Angas only, we here learn that there were more works 
in existence. This is no wonder since the Angas do not include 
any regulated prescriptions for the monks 1 discipline which must 
have been observed from early times onward. Its germ 
arc the 6 avassnya (§ 151), i.c. formulae for daily recital, the 
knowledge of winch was, indeed, “indispensable’'. They were 
the starting point of discipline and, thetefore, alone are opposed 
to all other ananga-pavitthn or tivassnyq-unritla. These again 
arc divided into haliyn and uhlaltya, i.c. into those that arc to be 
learnt within certain hours devoted to study (§ 150) and into 
those that arc not. The kohya-Y\st is an extension of what h 
prescribed to the monk in Vav. 10, 20 ff and elsewhere. In a 
certain way, the uhkaliya- list runs on parallel lines with it. In 
either list the titles partly arc unica, since the works themselves 
do not exist any longer or at least did not reappear as yet, partly 
they belong to -works incorporated into the Canon or arc 3. la 
suite of it, and partly they arc mere sections of both the last 
named kinds. Let us presuppose that the authors of the Vav. 
list (which attributes certain texts to certain years) must have 
been guided by pacdagogic points of view, but we arc unable 
to recognise them in the succession of the texts. Still this succes¬ 
sion has furnished a basis for the grouping in the Canon. For 
among the Uvangas and Pamnas some texts appear one after 
the other in the same order as they do in their quality as tiU.ahya 
subjects nos 5-8 and 11-15.2 

This is the opportunity for introducing the canonical sec¬ 
tions following the Angas, viz.* the Uvangas, Painnas, Cheya- 

x. Comp JACOBI, Kalpasutra p X14 ff., p. i 5 ff, $BE 22, XXXVIIff. 

2. Ind Stud 17, 13 ff. ’ 
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and Mula-suttas, of which only the first name seems to be old. 
To judge 1 2 from its appearance in the introduction to Uvangas 
8-12 there was a time when no more than just these Uvangas 
were called by this name, i.e. “secondary Angas” because of 
their being closely related in contents and style with Angas 8, 9 
and 11 a . Later on out of those and other texts (all of which may 
be found among the ananga-pavitiha) there was a group formed by 
imitation of the 12 Angas not only as to numbering but as to its 
inner structure as well. For just as the Anga group starts with 
two works mostly composed in a high poetical and prosaic style 
(Bambhac. and Gahasolasaga) and then proceeds with dogma¬ 
tical ones (Thana and Samav.) followed by minor legendary 
accounts (Uvas. etc.), so does the Uvanga section 3 , as can be 
seen in the course of this chapter. Apart from the Angas, the 
Uvangas are the only section of a stationary size. Most various is 
the number of the Painnas or “mixed text’ 5 . But the different lists 
betray a nucleus formed by Painnas of a disciplinary character, 
and among these we find a group of ten which are the most 
frequently quoted. 4 The various classes of the Agama seem to 
have been arranged according to the diminishing number of their 
members, for, historically,the Cheyasuttas ought to have preceded 
the Painnas. The latter dwell upon the monks’ practice in more 
or less broad gaha treatises, that is to say, in a remarkably imita¬ 
tive way, while among the Cheyasuttas (of which there are 5-7) 
we have the most ancient summaries of discipline. The name of 
this group appears as cheya-ggantha in Av 8,55 and certainly 
means the punishment of cheya , i.e. the shortening of either a 
monk’s or a nun’s seniority. And it is this seniority upon which 
the communal life of either is based. When seniority is dropped 
altogether this is called m ula and, indeed, the culprit then must 
start from the “root”. But this is the situation of novices, too, 

1. The AUTHOR, Worte p. 8 . 

2. Possibly also Anga io which once looked different from the one we 
have before us to-day (§ 46). 

3. The AUTHOR, Worte p 8 —But it is a fiction held by Jambudv. 
lb and others that the Angas and Uvangas bearing the same number were 
related with each other 

4. Comp. v. KAMPTZ, Sterbefasten p. 5 ff. 
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and it is no more than logical to interpret the name of Mulasutta 
in this direction on account of their clearly being selections and 
treatises about fundamental subjects for the instruction of young 
monks and nuns. From this point of view we understand why 
the diminuation mentioned above is interrupted and wh} its 
mechanical principle is replaced by a methodical one 1 . For 
m the solemn list the Mulasuttas are preceded by two propaedeu¬ 
tic works, viz Nandi and Anuogadara In both of them the 
theory of knowledge is treated in the style of the time. The 
number of the Agamas is 45 with the Svetambaras, But 13 of 
them are rejected by the Sthanakvasi, their puritan offshoot 
mentioned before 2 (§ 32). As to the Digambaras, it was already 
said that the Angas are missing there on account of their gradual 
passing into oblivion. This applies to the other texts, too Some 
of them were lodged in their lists of lost works 3 The 5 Pariyam- 
mas of the Ditthivaya are equated with 5 Pannattis, four of which 
we know as Uvangas, wheieas the 5 Culiyas are said to teaeh 
different kinds of sorceries Among the so-called Painnayas 
of the Angabahirayas current with the Digambaras we find the 
names of Svetambara Painna-, Gheya-, and Mula-texts. 

§41. We now proceed to give the common survey of 
the extant Svetambara Canon ( agama , siddhanta). Angas. 1. 
Ayara (quoted as Bambhaceraim, Culao, Bhavana, Vimutti), 
2 Suyagada, 3. Thana, 4 Samavaya, 5. Viyahapannatti, 6. 
Nayadhammakahao (quoted as Naya and Dhammakahao,), 
7. Uvasagadasao, 8 Antagadadasao, 9 Anuttarovaiyadasao, 
10. Panhavagaranaim, 11 Vivagasuya. Uvangas 1 . Rayapase- 
naijja, 4 2 Uvavaiya (quoted as Samosarana and Uvavaiya), 3. 
Jivabhigama, 4 Pannavana, 5. Surapannatti, 6. Jambuddiva- 
pannatti, 7 Candapannatti, 8 Nirayavaliyao. 9. Kappavadun- 
siyao, 10. Pupphiyao, 11. Pupphaculao, 12 Vanhidasao Paninas. 
Causarana, Aurapaccakkhana, Bhattapannna, Samthara, 
Mahapaccakkhana, Candavijjhaya, Ganivijja, Tandulaveyaliya, 
i The AUTHOR, Worte p i 

be co?rect^ eCkCr ” 5N ° teS (§ 32)p 90 The AUTHOR,Mahanis. p ioo must 
3 Gommatas,Jiv 360 f,366 f 
4. The AUTHOR, Worte p VIII to be corrected 
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Devindatthaya, Viratthaya and others. Gheyasuttas: Ayaradasao 
(Dasa 8, “Kalpasutra 5 5 =Jinacariya, Theravali, Pajjosavana- 
kappa; Dasa 10=Ayaitthana), Kappa, Vavahara, Nisiha, Maha- 
nislha, Pancakappa, Jiyakappa. Nandi, Anuogadara. Mulasutta: 
Uttarajjhaya, Avassayanijjutti, Dasaveyaliya, Pindamjjutti, 
Ohanijjutti. The homogeneity which, as we are led to assume, 
unites these titles is often merely an apparent one. Nearly 
all old and various later canonical works are composed of parts 
which frequently are rather incongruent, as may be seen from the 
brackets given above. Apart from such cases striking the eye 
there are others where parts and particles of sctaie chapters, on 
the ground of higher criticism, can be connected in a new manner. 

§42. Thus, when we replace the mechanical arrangement 
just given by a critical one, the result is as follows. 1 Apart 
from the avassaya formulae the most ancient style presents itself 
in the Ayara, Suy., the Utt., the old Cheyasuttas, the Isibha- 
siyaim, and in portions of the Dasaveyaliya. Significant are 
old grammatical forms, the tristubh, jagati, vaitallya, and 
aupacchandasaka metres, a primitive form of the Arya, 2 the 
opening formula suyaiji me , ausatri, etc., the concluding one 
ti bemi , and, of course, the subjects, especially so far as they are 
formed by the will of self-preservation and the fundaments of the 
order. A metrical investigation made by JACOBI, as was said 
before, resulted in surmising the origin of the most ancient texts 
at about the end of the 4th and the beginning of the 3rd century 
B.C. It hardly needs to be mentioned that the characteristics 
referred to are distributed differently upon the individual texts. 
The younger parts of the Canon show the younger grammatical 
forms, the common Arya taking the place of the Sloka, and partly 
in them a symmetrical arrangement of subjects. This can be 
observed in most Painnas and m the Nijjuttis among the 
Mulasuttas which are not far from the commentaries bearing the 
same name (§ 43 ). A good number of texts join in groups thus 
unveiling the peculiar taste of the author’s times and later on 

i. The AUTHOR, Worte, p a ff. 

2 Ayar II 9, Suy I, 4 (see ALSDOR! Ind Ir. J 2, 259 ff ), Utt. 8, 
comp JACOBI ZDMG 38, 590 ff, NEUMANN Z 11 7, 160-162, 
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becoming a mere habit. Considering the role the figure 10 
plays m the titles, we speak of dasa-texls. In the second half of 
the Angas we come across cliches of stories called vagga , and thus 
we may sum up Dhammak., Antag., Anutt. and Uvanga 8-12 
as vagga-texts. In Than, and Samav. conceptions and con¬ 
crete subjects occurring in the teaching have been arranged 
according to number just as has been the case with details from 
discipline taught in the Ayaradasao and some other texts by 
the thera bhagavanto, so that we are entitled to speak of category- 
texts. Further, there is the vedha metre, the locus classicus of 
which are Samos, andjinac. They are the prototype for number¬ 
less passages m tne later Angas, the Uvangas and the Ayaradasao, 

passagesmeanttointroduceortocharactenseasceneor an object. 

Here catchwords indicating the opening and the ending of the 
passage to be supplied served the purpose. Hence we find many 
artificial oedha-texts next to the genuine ones mentioned to which 
we have to add Angal0,6 and4sections in Jambudd. The same 
distinction applies to the case of the dialogue-texts. On the one 
hand we have Viy. alone. It is true that here already question 
and reply are conventional, but the general impression is that 
of true life thanks to the variety of questioning individuals as well 
as to personal traits in Mahavlra’s answers. At any rate, the Viy. 
is the prototype for the various artificial dialogues where the 
appearance of antiquity was combined with methodical fitness. 
The latter, above all, seemed necessary for the systematical ex¬ 
planations in the Uvangas Their typical name is pannatti . 

§43. The commentaries on the canonical texts exhibit 
the usual preferences and defects of scholastic literature, i.e. they 
represent the apprehensions of their time. We cannot neglect 
them, though, freouently, we are not in a position to follow them. 
Most popular among them are, of course, the Sanskrit explana¬ 
tions ( tiha , vivarana, vrtti ) composed, as regards the Angas and 
Uvangas, by the classical scholars Sllanka or Silacarya, who 
concluded his Acaratika in Saka 798=872 A.D., Abhayadeva, 
who wrote in s. 1135 or 1139, and Malayagiri, who composed 
h:s Sanskrit Grammar between s. 1200 and 1230 1 . These great 
i. KIELHORN NGW Gott. 1892 , 318 - 327 ; PATHAK ABHI x, 7 . 
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works mark the end of a long development; what follows them 
{dipika or avacun 1 ) is insignificant and mostly no longer inde¬ 
pendent. The personalities mentioned are preceded by Hari- 
bhadra who, among various other scholarly works, wrote the 
Nandi-and Avasyakatika. As has been proved by JINAVIJ AY A 2 
he belongs to the middle of the 8th century. His epoch is 
significant by its definitely turning away from the Prakrit com¬ 
mentaries in favour of such in Sanskrit. The development of 
the former at that time had reached the stage of the curmis. A 
cunni is a composition in prose 3 of a kind wherein a change of 
language announces itself by a more or less intensive penetration 
of Sanskrit words and phrases into Prakrit. The object of the 
explanation is not confined to the canonical text, the Sutta, but 
also refers to the foregoing commentary, the Bhasa or the Nijjutti. 
A Bhasa is in metres and of a considerable length. Comprising 
thousands of Gahas it far surpasses each Cunni, the name of which 
—Sanskrit: curtii —dispersion 4 —is not badly chosen when 
compared with the block called bhasa. 5 This again is the Nijjutti. 
for us the Nijjutti (i mrvyukti 6 ) is the earliest tangible stage in the 
Svetambara commentaries, but itself it is the gaAa-skeleton for 
the body of prose explanations which had existed long before and 
were the ancestors of the material exhibited in a Cunni. The 
usual size of a Nijjutti, as we know it, is relatively small (a few 
hundred gahas), but even there Bhasa verses have been inserted. 
As long as such insertions were limited, the title of Nijjutti 
remained, in which case we find, in the course of time, a Nijjutti 
followed by a Cunni. But when the size of the latter had swollen 

i Often, but wrongly, avacurpu 

а. JACOBI, Samaraiccakaha p i ff on account of JINAVIJAYA’s 
results exposed in Sanskrit and published Poona 1919 under the title the Date 
ofHanbhadra Sun Thus LEUMANN’s calculation ZDMG 43,349 (s 904) 
is obsolete now. 

3. Wrongly called metneal by CHARPENTIER Utt p 52. 

4 The word is not confined to the Svetambaras nor even to the Jains. 
We find it, though apparently in a different meaning, in the Sivajnanabodha 
of the Shmutes, see SCHOMERUS, Der Saiva-Siddhanta p 26. Here 
curriika, varttika , and udaharana are rendered as “assertion, argument 
example” * 

5. bhasa and cunni were confounded by JACOBI, Sthav (2nd ed )p. VI. 

б. WEBER, Ind Stud. 17, 57 CHARPENTIER, Utt. S. 48. 
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up owing to an extraordinary number of Bhasa verses, it was 
they that gave the whole work its title 1 Both Bhasa and Cunni 
do not furnish much information about individual words. What 
they do have to say is dictated by abstracts and is very schematical 
to the degree that we seldom find a connection with the Sutra. 2 
Instead, their importance as to history of thought and of literature 
will be great, when one day all of them will be accessible and 
subjected to scholarly study. 

The Nijjuttis are looked upon as works composed by 
Bhadrabahu, but they are centuries later than the leader of the 
Order who bore this name m the 3rd century B.G (§ 23. 26) 
as is proved a o by their being a domain of the common gaha 
which was far from being m use at that time 3 LEUMANN 
holds that the collection of Nijjuttis to be mentioned presently, 
came into existence about 80 A D. 4 “It follows that ‘Bhadra¬ 
bahu’ is an author’s name of the kind we meet with in India 
in great number (e g. m law-books and many other literary 
products”. 6 The author of Av 2, 5, a great scholar, sees his task 
in writing a Nyjutti on Avass , Dasav , Utt , Ay dr , Suy , Dasao , 
Kappa, Vav , Surap , and Isibhasiyaim Those belonging to 
the works in italics are at hand and have been printed with the 
exception of the Utt -and Dasa-nijjuttis The printed Bhasas 
will be registered below. Some Cunnis are—or were—indepen¬ 
dent of Bhasas, they partly belong to canonical works, a.o to Viy , 
Jiv., Pannav, partly to non-canonical ones as Pakkh and 
Jlyakappa But we must not forget that the word curni in Sanskrit 
commentaries may denote the famous Avassayacunni. 

The authors of tlkas and vrttis often register a different 
reading ( pathanlara , vacandlntara or sim ), and the same occurs in 
the Cunnis [padhijjaiya ). Such variants, partly considerable in 


1 LEUMANN, Obersicht 15 b. 

2 Comp Dasav -mjj with Dasav 4 (LEUMANN ZDMG 46, 587 f ) 

the P 49 ' vron S 1 y Suds fault with the metrics of 

mar m favour of^mctn^l w^ctuS 111 ” 175 ^ Sacnficed Z™*' 

4 Ubersicht, p 28 b 

0 a mcs 5 aw 5 elihV,nS?l 1 BI ’ SthaV (and > P VI calls the author a 
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size, m Ayar., Suy and Utt. are attributed to the Nagajjumjja 
or Nagarjuniya (s. a.) who sometimes are called bhadania or 
sakkhino 1 in a friendly or respectful manner. The explanation acc. 
to CHARPENTIER 1 2 3 is that the authors of those commentaries 
were friends to Devarddhi, the editor of the Agama who was a 
parampard~gv.ru of Nagarjuna 8 . From this it follows that this 
time was later than the end of the 5th century A D. LEUMANN 4 
dates the Avassayacunni from about 600 to 650 A D. 

§44. We now proceed to render a survey of the canonical 
works and some more closely related to the Siddhanta. In some 
respect our survey has to be elastic in that not all details of the 
contents can be given. The general praise of the mendicant’s 
life, for instance, could be, in many cases, omitted as being 
evident. On the other hand, care has been taken to enable the 
reader to find out subjects that should interest him, -especially 
since it was impossible to incorporate all details into the descri¬ 
ption contained in chapters IV to VII. 

The Angas 

§45. Anga 1-5. 1 Ayara 2. Suyakkhandha 9 (8) Bambha- 
ceraim and 4 Culao The 6th chapter once was followed by a 
seventh called Mahaparmna which was lost Both in his edition 
and his translation (s b) the AUTHOR undertook to solve many 
problems we find ourselves confi onted with in the Bambh. by its 
mixing prose and verses or either by the fragments of such ones. 5 * * 
The subjects inchapters 1-6 and 8 are Ahimsa, the avoidance of 
weakness and relapsing, and, on the other hand, endurance in 
hardships The last chapter (9) offers m ancient Ary as a vivid 
sketch of Mahavlra’s early career as an ascetic What was 
begun here was continued m the 4 Culas In the first we find 

1 The AUTHOR Acar p VIII 

2 Utt P 53 

3 See ante—PANIKKAR (Indo-Asian Culture 5, 46) attributes the 
predicate of bhadanta to the great Buddhist philosopher Nagarjuna 

4 Ubersichtp IV b v 

5 Comp the AUTHOR, Worle p 15 ff The commentators do not 

see metrical portions amidst those m prose It follows that Jiv 259 a the 

Satthaparmna (=Ayar I, 1) is called acchando-baddhd 
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detailed prescriptions for the begging for alms, wandering, speech, 
the way how to ask for garments and alms-bowl, and such con¬ 
cerning the question of residence; m the second Cula we have 
prescriptions regarding ascetic postures and study, easing nature, 
and indifference towards external influences including favours 
and nursing. These chapters have been arranged according to 
the diminishing number of their sections, as is done in Suyagada 
I. The third Cula is called Bhavana after the instructions for the 
right understanding ( bhavana) of the 5 Great Vows which in their 
turn form the climax of Jain ethics and as such are rightly annexed 
to the above stated topics. But, as to quantity, by far the greatest 
space of this Cula is devoted to Mahavira’s biography up to his 
leaving the worldly life. Since right conduct on the ground of 
the vows will lead to salvation, “Vimutti” is treated m the 6th 
Cula For the Nislha as once having formed a further part of 
the Ayara see § 51. 

Comm . Nijjutti; Cunni 1 by Gandhahastin (printed); 
Tika by Silanka (concluded in Saka 798); Dipika by Jinahamsa. 
Ed 2 AS (along with Nijj , Tika, and DIpika, G. s. 1936.—The 
Ayaramga Sutta of the Cvetambara Jams. Ed. by Hermann 
JACOBI. (Pali Text Society.) Lo 1882. 3 —Acaranga- 
Sutra. Erster Srutaskandha, Text, Analyse and Glossar 
von Walther SCHUBRING. L. 1910. Rev.. JACOBI, Archiv. 
f Religionswiss 18. 283 ff. Nagari transcr. Jaina-Sahitya-SamSo- 
dhaka-Gr.-M., Poona 1924.—Ag S. (along with the Tika), Bo. 
1916. —1. suyakkh • Bo. 1916.— Trartsl.: (Engl ) by JACOBI 
SBE 22, Oxford 1884 —The Bambhac. by SCHUBRING in: 
Worte Mahavlras, Gottingen 1926, p. 66 ff. Rev : LEUMANN 
Z I I 7, 157-162. 


t As to the Cunnis in general, see KAPADIA, History p 190 ff As 
far as they have been printed, they, with few exceptions, have not come into the 
hands of Western scholars Those the AUTHOR has seen and used, unfor- 
* una''fbf k mt ss to editor, among whom, as we understand, is 

AN AND AS AGAR A Sun, place and year, to say nothing of interpretation 

2. As to prints of the complete Canon the reader is referred to § 4. 
These prints are mentioned neither here nor on the following pages 

3 The second suyakkhandha (p 4gff ) seems to have been printed with¬ 
out any revision on the part of the editor. 
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2. Suyagada. In Sanskrit this name is reflected as 
Sutrakrtanga, sporadically even as Sutrakrdanga. 1 But, as a 
matter of fact, sutra in Ardhamagadhi appears in the form of 
sutta exclusively. 2 Possibly we ha vesud=drsti, Pkt. sui=si2ya s . 
At any rate the name is taken from the discussions in Suy. 112, 
II 1. 5-7 of heretic systems and views. 2 suyakkhandha : Gahasola- 
saga and Mahajjhayanani. The Gahasol. consists of 15 metrical 
chapters arranged in the manner mentioned in Ayara. Quite 
contrary to its tide ( gaha ) the 16th chapter is m prose devoted to 
Mahavira explaining the terms of mahana , samana-bhikkhu, and 
mggantha. Old Aryas appear in I 4 as they do in Bambh. 9 and 
Utt. 8. In I 5 we are given an elaborate description of the hells 
and the tortures therein, 2 uddesa. The 7 Mahajjh., ‘'great 
chapters”, are indeed actually four big ones on prose, the 
following two are in verse, and the last is in prose again. As to 
contents see above. But we specially mention II 2 Kinyatthana, 
forms of activity; 3. Aharaparmna, a description of all 
forms of life and of their origin, as “told in olden ages” (j bur 9 
akkhaya ); 4 Paccakkhanakinya, a discussion on guilt accumula¬ 
ted either consciously or unconsciously. 

Comm.: Nijjutti; Gunni (printed); Tika by Silanka; 
Dipika, by Harsakula — Ed : AS 2 along with Nijj , Tika, and 
Dipika, Bo. s 1936 —Ag S, with Tika, Bo 1917—AMP 
5, with Nijj , by P. L VAIDYA, Poona 1928. Ed. with Guj. 
transl. by Mum MANEK, Surat 1922 —Some separate prints 
of I 6, Mahavirathui.— Transl .: (Engl.) by JACOBI SBE 45, 
Oxford 1895; 7 chapters by SCHUBRING in: Worte Mahavlras, 
Gottingen 1926 (see above}—Detailed Studies GHATAGE 
IHQ. 12, 270-281, ALSDORF (Itthiparinna, I 4). 

3. J'hdna. A list of dogmatic topics which can be grouped 
in 1-10 categories, cases or possibilities ( thana ). But for the cosmo- 
graphical dates placed at the end of each chapter (section), 

1. Comp BARNETT, BM (1908) sv. 

2. Kappasuya in PISCHEL, Gr § 19 etc.= Kalpasutra is a mere 
fiction 

3 Samav 109 b; iS uyagadenarfi sa-samoya sthjjantz etc =sucjante Abhay — 
Gomma^as Jiv 355 and Brahma Hemacandra, Srutaskhandha 10 have 
Suddagada. 
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no leading principle is recognizable. Many categories appear 
in other canonical texts, whereas other ones are not to be found 
elsewhere. Thana as well as Samavaya (s. b ) refer to texts that 
got lost, and those we still possess are, partly, listed as having 
other sections. 

Comm : Vrtti by Abhayadeva.— Ed. (along with the Vrtti): 
As 3, Ben. 1880 —Ag S , 1. 2. Bo 1918-20. 

4. Samavaya. A supplement of, and a continuation to, 
Thana according to groups of 1 up to 10 u [sagarovama-kodakodi) 
objects The last third of Samav. is an appendix and in general 
describes the duvalas 5 anga gam-pidaga. In one further appendix 
the qualities of all beings are described m query and reply A 
third appendix, in common Gahas, shows the dates of the spiritual 
and (temporal) heroes. There is no doubt whatever that 
these appendices found their place m the Samav. on account 
of their numberings 

Comm Vrtti by Abhayadeva — Ed. (along with the Vrtti): 
AS 4, Ben 1880.—Ag. S ,*Bo 1918. 

5. Viyahaparinatti This is the true old name frequently 
perverted to Vivahap as which PISGHEL unfortunately quotes 
it in his grammar. The later title of Bhagaval is no more than 
an adjective occasionally attributed to Ayara and Suyagada 
likewise 1 What we have before us is a ‘'proclamation of 
explanations 55 rendered by Mahavira as an answer to individual 
questions asked by disciples and, by far in most cases, directed 
to Goyama. 41 say a of which 1-20 seem to form the germ of the 
whole, and to which 25 can be added. Saya “one hundred” 
aptly means a great number of interviews taking place at 
different places and not interconnected by a distinct thread of 
thought Their sequence is frequently merely superficial and 
similar to what can be stated in the Bambhaceraim. Apart 
from the germ thus characterized, sayas 24 and 30 as such and 
21-23 (subdivided into vagga, etc ), 26-29, 31 and 32, 33 and 34, 
35-40 form groups of uniform contents. Frequent references to 
other works, especially so to Pannavana and Jivabhigama, by 
which the preceding or subsequent topics are either introduced 

i. Corap. Samav 92 a, Ayaranyjutti, 1, Suyagada-nijj r. 
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or explained. No other texts furnished a picture of Mahavira’s 
character and activities as distinct as that of the Viy. in spite of 
the style being mostly conventional. 

To analyse the whole Viy. would go beyond the frame of 
this book. Its motley character will become sufficiently clear m 
a specimen, for which we have chosen say a 2. 

Udd. 1.—1 (109 a). Breathing. 2 (110 b). A madai 
myantha (§ 154). 3(112 a.). The scene: Chittapalasaya near 
Kayangala. The Brahman monk Khandaga Kaccayana, a 
disciple of Saddabhali, is instructed by Mahavira. On his part, 
Kh had no reply to the questions of the layman Pingalaga of 
Vesali The subjects are: the resp. fimteness and infiniteness of 
the world, the soul, siddhi and siddha ; unwisely and wisely 
dying ,Kh.’s conversion, spiritual career, fasting to death and 
post-existences— Udd. 2. (129a.). The 7 samugghaya (§89): 
reference toPannav. 36.— Udd 3 (130 a). The 7 regions ref. to 
Jiv. 3, 1. 2.— Udd 4 (131 a). The 5 senses, ref. to Pannav. 15.— 
Udd 5.1 (131b). Against annautthiya gods and goddesses m their 
mutual relations; the soul has one gender exclusively. 2 (133a). 
Embryology. 3. (133b). The embryo is product ( putta ) as well as 
cause. 4. (133b). Sexual intercourse is lack of self discipline 
{sarjijama) 5(134b). The scene. Pupphavai near Tungiya. Some 
Par^va teachers (names) are teaching some laymen about the re¬ 
ward for self-discipline, ascetics, karma and worldliness ( sangiya ). 
Mahavira approves of them in every respect. 6 (140b). The 
reward for having served a true ( taha-ruva) samana or mahana 
by degrees will lead to siddhi. 7 (142a) Against annautthiya. an 
explanation as to how a hot spring comes into existence.— Udd 6 
(142a). The speech* ref to Pannav 11 — Udd 7 (142b). The 
regions of the gods: ref. to Pannav. 2 and Jiv.3, 4. 2.— Udd 8 
(144a). Th esabha of the god Camara.— Udd. 9 (146a). 
Samayakhetta.— Udd 10 1 (147b). The Fundamental Facts. 

Comm : Vrtti by Abhayadeva — Ed (along with the vrtti): 
AS 5, Ben s. 1938.—Ag S. 1-3, Bo 1918-21.—Both text and vrtti 
transl. into Gujarati by BECHARDAS, saya 1-6, Ahm. ca. 1927. 
WEBER, see § 2. 

§46. Anga 6-11. 6 Nayadhammakahao This title is a 
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dvandva with the a lengthened at the end of the first member, 
comp. Anga 10. WEBER was wrong in taking the name 
as Jnatrdharmakatha. Gommatasara, Jiv. 355, speaks of 
Nahassa Dhammakaha. naya (jnata ) acc. to Than. 253b and 
Dasav. nijj. 51-85 is astory serving as an example, while dhamma¬ 
kaha means a sermon or lecture. Of the 2 tuyakkhandha the first 
contains the naydiifl, whereas the second is said to be the dhamma - 
kahdo. But, actually, there is no more than 1 katha. multiplied 
over 200 times, with various places and names. This feature, 
frequent in the Siddhanta, must be taken as an attempt to attain 
completeness where materials were not at hand. In the case of 
Nay. the great number of repetitions may reflect an intention 
of giving the second suy. a similar size as had the first. Prose 
along with Vedhas in most of the naya. In the following lines no 
reader will expect more than the skeleton 

1. suyakkhandha. 1. Ukkhitta. Intending to become a monk 
Prince Meha in his resolution is strengthened by Mahavira telling 
him how, in a previous existence, he himself, being a strong 
elephant, patiently protected a hare seeking refuge below his own 
lifted foot. 2 Samghadaga. Dhamma, a merchant, being thrown 
into jail and chained together with the murderer ofhis little son, 
kindly shares his meal with him. 3. Anda. Sagaradatta impa¬ 
tiently breaks an egg hatched by a peacock, while Jinadatta 
patiently waits until it is hatched out, 4. Kumma. One turtle 
is killed by a jackal because it exposed itself to the danger, another 
one, being cautious , remained unhurt in its shell, since it waited 
until the beast had gone. 5. Selaga. King Selaga, converted to 
monkhood by Suya, a disciple of Aritthanemi, had grown weak 
owing to the hardships, but was strengthened by the encouragement 
given him by Panthaga, his former minister. 6, Tumba. A gourd 
cased with eight layers of clay will sink to the bottom when 
thrown into water, but will rise to the surface when the clay has 
dissolved Just so the soul when released from its Karman burden 
wil! rush up from Samsara to the place of the Siddhas.7. Rohini, 
Rohm!, in contrast to her four careless sisters, shrewdly sows and 
cultivates 5 corns of nee (cp. Matthews chap. 25; Luke 19). 8. 
Princess Mali!, by means of drast c simile contrasting beautiful 
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features and ugly intestines, sets right six suitors who thereupon 
take the vows (§ 15). 9. Mayandi. M’s son, Jinapaliya, firmly 
resists the temptations of the cruel goddess of Rayanadiva, while 
Jinarakkhiya, his brother, yields to them and perishes miserably. 
10. Candima. The waning moon compared with the fickle 
monk, the waxing with the persevering one. 11. Davaddeva. Just 
as the davaddava trees growing on the ocean shore are strength¬ 
ened by land and sea-winds ( diviccaga and samuddaga) so are true 
monks exposed to praise and blame. 12. Udaga. Matter is 
subject to change, as is demonstrated to King Jiyasatta by his 
minister Subuddhi by means of putrid water cleared to purity 
by seven times filtering. This method, as is explained by 
Subuddhi, was taught by the Jina, and thus cleverly the king’s 
interest is roused for the Greed which eventually leads him to 
salvation. 13. Mandukka. Nanda, a layman, is reborn as a 
frog in a pond he had made for the general amusement of his 
fellow citizens. Feeling his guilt now he goes on a pilgrimage to 
see Mahavlra, but on his way he is injured by a horse and dies 
saying “namo tthu natji ”, whereupon he becomes a god. 14. 
Teyall. Pottila, wife of minister Teyaliputta, had innocently lost 
her husband’s affection and became a nun to be reborn as god 
Pottila. As such she preaches him the Teaching , as has been 
stipulated previously, but it is not before he has lost his high 
position that she is successful m making him accept it. 15. 
Nandiphala. Some travellers, though warned by their guides, 
rest in the pleasant shadow of nandi trees and feed on their poiso¬ 
nous fruits so that they perish; others avoid both shadow and 
fruits and thus remain healthy and alive. 16. Avarakanka. 
A monk, Dhammarui, eats poisonous alms thus sacrificing rather 
himself than exposing to certain death apts which, as he saw, 
are dying when tasting them. Nagasirf, who had provided the 
alms, is stricken with poverty and illness, and, finding no husband, 
in her next life becomes a nun, Sukumaliya, thereupon a courte¬ 
san in heaven, then Princess Doval, who in her svayamvara 
chooses the 5 Pandavas. She is raped by King Paumanabha of 
Avarakanka, but Vasudeva Kanha defeats him and returns her 
•to her five husbands. Four of them and Dovai himself then join 
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the Order 17. Amna. Some wild horses ( ainna) ignorantly 
fall into the trap laid out for them and get caught, while others 
which are clevir remain free 18 Sumsuma S., the daughter of a 
merchant, was raped and killed by a brigand, called Cilaya. 
Her father and his sons discover her body and eat of it from want 
of food Dhanna, her father, later becomes a monk. 19 Pun- 
dariya P., a layman, is a lay king, succeeds m persuading 
his younger brother Kandariya to remain firm m his monkhood, 
though fickleness and illness have befallen him. On the next 
occasion, however, he is not equally successful and the two 
brothers change places, the one taking the other’s position, but 
K. dies soon after 

The 2nd suyak'khandha has 10 vagga, which in pairs consist 
of5.54.32 4 8 ajjhayana This comes up to 206 ajjh. But no more 
than the 1st haha of the 1st vagga (247a) was completed. With 
names and places changed it serves as a cliche for the whole 
remaining part (250b) Having heaid Pasa’s sermon, Kali 
takes the vows with a certain nun, Pupphacula, as her superior. 
But she cannot bring herself to desist from tending her body as 
she is demanded to do, and so she goes her own way. Hence she 
is not granted salvation, and since her sclf-castigation fails to 
reach the full mark she is reborn as the goddess Kali When as 
such she approaches Mahavira respectfully, he gives Goyama an 
account of her past and her future. 

Comm. Vrtti bv Abhayadeva — Ed (along with the vrtti) 
AS 6, G 1877.—Ag. S, Bo. 1919.—Paul STEINTHAL, 
Specimen der Nay adhammakaha (Thesis) Berlin 1881. The 
text goes on up to fol 52a of the Ag S -ed Notes and glossary 
have been added—Nayas 1, 16 and 14 were treated by 
LEU MANN VI OG III, 2 p. 539 ff; all the Nayas by W. 
HOTTEMANN, Die Jnata-Erzahlungen un sechsten Anga ... 
(Thesis ) Strassburg 1907. 

7 Uvasagadasao 10 ajjhayana concerning pious laymen m 
Mahavira s time In the title we should expect dasd, comp, 
the next Anga 1 Ananda and his wife take the Minor vows. 
Mahavira speaks about the principal offences against the same. 
He further says that even laymen can obtain ohi-tiana. 2 A god 
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tries to intimidate Kamakesa, but fails. 3. Culanipiya does not 
allow his meditations being disturbed though a god kills his three 
sons, but he drives away the ogre who threatens his mother. Yet 
he ought not to have interrupted his meditation. 4. 5. The same 
about Suradeva and Cullasayaga with the only difference that it 
is their health and property (resp.) that are endangered. 6. 
Kundakoliya defends his creed against a god who is an adherent 
of Gosala. 7. Both Mahavira and Gosala vie with each other in 
winning the Ajiviya Saddalaputta and his wife. The latter is 
threatened by a god as was the mother of Culanipiya. 8. Maha- 
saga when fasting refuses to be seduced by his wife and prophe¬ 
sies her death and subsequent abode in hell. His fault was, so 
says Mahavira, that he gave her a reply at all. 9.10 are repetitions 
of 1 with the names of Nandmlpiya and Salihipiya. 

Comm.. Vivaranaby Abhayadeva.—Ed.(all along with the 
Viv.): AS 7, C. 1977.—Ag. S., Bo. 1919.—Bo. 1895.—The 
Uvas. or the religious profession of an Uvasaga.. . ed. (Vol. 2. 
trans.) by A F. Rudolf HOERNLE. (Bibliotheca Indica.) C. 
1888-90. Rev. by LEUMANN WZKM 3, 329-350; GRIER¬ 
SON IA 16, 78-80; revised ed by P. L. VAIDYA, Poona 1930, 
rev. by the AUTHOR, OLZ 1931, 1082 ff. 

8. Antagadadasdo Legends partly dating from the time of 
Aritthanemi and dealing with individuals -who “put an end to 
existence 55 (though this does not apply to the first story). 
dasao in the title rightly (comp. Anga 7) means groups of 10, as 
are formed by 4 chapters out of 8. The chapters are called 
vagga and contain original legends (I-VIII) and such running 
parallel to them, but the former have been distributed unequally 
among the vagga. As to disposition and contents the Antag. are 
closely related to Anga 9. In the time of Thana 506a, where the 
chapters of both Angas are enumerated, the contents were quite 
different 1 

i. (I) Aritthanemi induces Prince Goyama to take the 
Great Vows 9 parallels with other names. 2 .8 (the colophon says: 
10) parallels to 1. 3 . 7 parallels.— (II) Gaya-Sukumala, a son of 


1 . See the AUTHOR, Worte, p. 6f. 
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Queen Devai, renounces dignity and marriage and becomes a 
monk under Ar. Somila, the father of his bride, brings him to 
death and himself dies on the flight.—5 parallels to 1 .4 10 
parallels to 1. 5 . (Ill) King Kanha Vasudeva advises the inha¬ 
bitants of his town Baravai which, as prophesied by Ar., will be 
destroyed, to take the vows and induces his wife, Queen 
Paumavai, to do the same. 9 parallels to Paumavai. 6 . (IV) 
Makai enters the order and practises asceticism, parallel to 
Gangadatta Viy 16, 5, 1 1 parallel.—(V) The gardener 

Ajjunaga, obsessed by the god Moggarapani and thus caused to 
do much evil, gets rid of him thanks to the layman Sudamsana 
and becomes a member of the order.—11 parallels. (VI) Prince 
Aimutta (comp. Viy 5, 4) does the same when being led to 
Mahavira by Goyama.— (VII) The renunciation of King Alakkha, 
parallel to U day ana Viy. 13, 6 7 . 13 queens like Paumavai. 8 . 
(VIII) The great fasts of the nun Kali who previously had been 
a queen —9. parallels to different fasts. 

Comm. • Vrtti byAbliayadeva.— Ed. (alongwith thevrtti): 
AS (alongwith Anga9),C. 1875.—Ag. S (along with Angas 
9 and 11), Bo. 1920—Along with transl. in Hindi, Lahore 
1917.—(Along with A 9:) ed with introd , gloss., notes and 
an app by P. L. VAIDYA, Poona 1932.— Transl : (and the 
Anutt) transl by L D. BARNETT, Lo. 1907. Rev. by 
LEUMANN, JRAS 1907, p. 1078 ff. 

9 Anullarovavaiyadasdo. Legends of persons who were 
reborn in the uppermost heavens 3 vagga of which the first and 
the third, in correspondence with the title of the whole (comp. 
Anga 8 ), have been filled up to 10 ajjhayana. We have but 2 
original pieces. 1 . vagga Jali with 9 parallels 2.13 further paral¬ 
lels 3 . Dhanna, who was the most successful among Mahavira’s 
14,000 adherents. 9 parallels Comp. Anga 8 . 

Comm.: Vrtti by Abhayadeva^—For Ed. see Anga 8 . The 
text also Bo. 1914 and in BARNETT, see Anga 8 (with transl.). 

10 Panhavagaranaim. The title means “questions and 
explanations” (comp Anga 6 ), but it is justified neither by the 
contents nor by the survey givenThan. 506a. We have a loqua¬ 
cious and comparatively modem treatise in prose mixed with 
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Vedhas about the 5 Great Sins and their consequences on the 
one'hand ( dara 1-5) and the 5 Great Renunciations on the other 
[dara 6-10). 5 ahamma- or anhaya-d. ( pana-vaha etc.) and 5 
satjivara-d. [ahiijisd etc.) the latter are followed by five times 
five bhavanao , partly differing from those given in Cula 5 of 
the Ayara. 

Gomm.\ Vrtti by Abhayadeva.— <Ed.: C. 1877 and Bo. 
1919.—Amulyachandra SEN, A critical introd. to the P. 
(Thesis), Hamburg 1936. 

11. Vivagasuya. 2 suyakkhandha . Than. 10 calls this Anga 
Kammavivagadasao, thus indicating that there were 10 chapters 
relating to the consequences of Karman which, generally, are 
expected to be evil ones. It seems that the resp. chapters corres¬ 
pond almost precisely with those we have before us. Later there 
were other 10 chapters added in order to show the reward for 
meritorious doings. But, nearly as poor as in Nayadh. 2, etc., 
we find but one story with 9 parallels. 

1. Duhavivaga. Mahavlra tells Goyama about the pre¬ 
vious existence of somebody miserable and briefly prophesies his 
future lives. We learn that 1. Miyaputta a cripple, had once 
been Ekkai, an unjust governor; 2. Ujjhiya, an evil-doer, has 
been Gottasa, who had slaughtered cows; 3. Vijaya, a brigand, 
had once been Ninnaya, who had bought and sold eggs; 4. a 
certain Sagada had lived as Channiya, who was a venison dealer 
and a cook ; 5 . Bahassaidatta, a purohita, had once been 
Mahesaradatta, a child murderer; 6 . Prince Nandisena (in 
the beginning Nandivaddhana), the police-master Dujjohana; 
7. Umbaradatta, now suffering from a severe illness, had once 
been Dhammantari, a cruel surgeon; 8 . Soriyadatta, a fisher¬ 
man who is suffering from an incurable disease, had once 
been Sirl, a woman master-cook; 9. the tortured Devadatta, 
King Sihasena who burned his wives alive; 10 . Amju, 
now dangerously ill, had once been the courtesan Pudhavisirf. 
2. Suhavivaga. Prince Subahu, a layman, had been hospitable 
towards the pious Sudatta when once he had been a certain 
Samuha. 2-10 are parallel to 1 . 

Comm.\ Vrtti by Abhayadeva,— Ed. (along with the 
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vrtti) As 11, c 1077. Ag S. see Anga 8—MKJMM 10, c. 
1920 —Ed with introd and notes by P. L VA1DYA, Poona 
1933,2nd cd 1935.—1, 1 (Miyaputu) v.ith tramb in BANARSI 
DAS JAIN, Ardln-M.lgadhT Reader, Lahore 1923 

The U van gas 

§47 TJvangns 1-3. 1. Uvaintya (this not Ova-, is the true 
old name) Two parts not numbered of which tlm vcond gives 
the name to the whole Uvang \ The first part calls itself Samn- 
sarana and describes the preparations made for the approach of 
Mahavlra and the sermon he is going to deliver in the presence 
of King Kumya near the tov n of Cam pa 1 lit** extends e descri¬ 
ption in vedha metre appearing in l 2 o-c died mrrr.ra Ins provided 
the modcll for many canonical texts, including Angus 8 and 9 
where they arc indicated merely bv catchwords The second 
part deals with reincarnation (uvaitya) and salvation ns the 
reward for certain actions and principles (the story of Ainbxd.t 
and Dadhapiinna), describes the ii-.ah-snmn^hCyc (§ 09), the 
entrance into Ninana (an interpolation), the physical conditions 
necessary for it, and the abode oi the Siddhns All this, with a 
few exceptions, is told ns being a reph of M.diavlra to a question 
of Goyama. The Uvavaqa, according!), is of a very compo¬ 
site nature. 

Comm . Vrtti byAbhayadevn.— Ed (along with the Vjrttx); 
As 12, G 1880 —Ag. S , Bo. 1916.—Das Aupapatda 5 Sutrn, l. 
Teii (the only one published ). Von Ernst LEUMANN. 
Introd with extensive summary' of contents, text and glossary'. 
Leipzig 1883. Rev.. H JACOBI, Litcratur-Blatt fd oriental. 
Philologic, 2, 46-49 —Transl of a number of §§ in Antagada, 
see Anga 8 

2. Rayapasenaijja The Sanskrit name of Rnjaprasni 
seems to reflect the original title which may been that of Rayapa- 
sinijja, i.c. “the questions of the king ” LEUMANN contents 
that the name of King Pasenai (Prasenajit) lriflucnccd the title, 

1 The AUTHOR, Wortc, p 3 ff 

2 Thus tradition wrongly has it instead of aujwpsdtka 
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for it is he who appears in the Buddhist version of the PaesI story 
which in this Jain text we have before us. Pasenal once possibly 
was a figure in that story. We find him Than. 280 a. 

The god Suriyabha pays homage to Mahavira who gives 
Gtoyama a description'of his abode and his glory and then of his 
previous existence as King Paesi. Citta, his charioteer, brings 
him to Kesi, a disciple of Parsva’s, who in a discource persuades 
him to become a layman. He is poisoned by his wife, Queen 
Dharini, who feels neglected by him, and he will be reborn as 
Dadhapamna (see Uvavaiya). The discourse mentioned con¬ 
cerns the existence of a soul different from the body Kesi denies 
this to be so, but Paesi affirms it and, moreover, says that the soul 
is invisible and invariably of the size of the body it dwells in. 

Comm : Vrtti by Abhayadeva — Ed. (along with the 
Vrtti). AS 13, G. 1880, Ag. S , Bo 1925 —The Rayap. was 
treated exhaustively by LEUMANN, Vlth OG III, 2, p. 490 ff. 

3. Jlvabhigama In the introduction and at the end the 
work calls itself Jivdjivdbhtgama , i.e. “Glassification of Animate 
and Inanimate Objects”, though it treats no more than the first 
category. The originators are said to have been the therd 
bhagavanto who obediently complied with what the Lord had 
meant and taught. This is notin harmony with the conventional 
form of question and reply as mostly found in the text. It has 
2 times 9 padivatti “meanings” (8a, 463a) wheie ima non-polemic 
manner it is being said how some {ege) classify the beings from 
two-up to tenfold. In the Colophon there is no reference made 
to padivatti As to major and minor interpolations see below. 

I. Beings in the Samsara ai e either immovable or movable 
(=2). II.* female, male and neuter beings (=3) III. Hell- 
beings (H), animals (A), human beings (M), and gods (G) 
the latter in 2 vemdtiiya-iiddesa (=4) IV Beings with one up to 
five senses (=5). V Earth-, water-, fire-, wind-beings, plants, 
and animals ( = 6) VI. H (without sexual differences) andAMG 
both female and male ( = 7). VII HAMG m the first and the 
last moments of their existence as such (=8) VIII Beings with 
one sense (=5) and those with two up to five senses (=4) IX. 
Beings with one up to five senses as m VII (=10),—The following 
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divisons are no longer confined to the Samsara, but include the 
Siddhas. I 5 . Beings in the Samsara and above it having organs 
of sense, body, activity {joga), etc. etc., and such having not(=2). 
II*. Beings capable of believing limited (pantta ), developed, fine, 
having the inner sense, capable of salvation, and movable, or 
either representing the opposite or being subjected to a third 
condition (=3). III*. Activity, sex. belief, self-control in 
beings (=4). IV’. HAMG plus Siddhas (=5), or the same five 
having and not having the 4 passions. V*. Beings having and not 
having the five senses or the five bodies (=6). VI*. 'Four 
elementary beings, plants, movable beings (=AHG) and 
Siddhas (=7), or beings having and not having the lesa 
(=6+1) VII’ Beings m possession of the five kinds of right 
and the three kinds of wrong cognition (=8). Beings as in VI 
plus the Siddhas (=8). VIII 5 . A 1 - 4 , (A 6 .) HAMG plus 

the Siddhas (=9). The same as in VII (=9). IX 5 . Beings as 
in VIII plus the Siddhas (—10). Beings as in VII plus the 
Siddhas of the two kinds (=10). 

Than. 126a, 205a says that, apart from the Canda-, 
Sura- and Jambuddlvapannatti 1 the Dlvasagarapannatti, too, 
had an independent existence. But we only know it as being an 
interpolation in the Jiv. where it begins right in the middle of the 
discussion concerning the star-gods in III (176a). It closes 
(373a) with the words diva-samudda samatla , and we find no 
sections 2 as is equally the case in Jiv. and Jambudd. (§48). For 
the relation between the latter and the Divas, see below. As 
indicated by the title, the contents—in question and reply— 
refer to the ring-continents and oceans. But the description 
opens with the Jambuddiva. A summary of the Divas, is the 
Divasagarapannatti-samgahanI, 223 Gr , as we are informed by 
the Jainagranthavali p. 64, the latter counting it among the 
Painna. 3 


i. For this sequence see LEUMANN, Ubersicht 21 b 

th "” d ° f ' hC 

Pairnil DlStgar^St? aV “ ( WE8ER > Ven! n . 8 / 6 ) wrongly names the 
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The Divas, are followed (373b-375b) by some small inter¬ 
polations merely interconnected by the word of poggala applied 
in various meanings. After them the star-gods begin anew. 

Comm.. Tika by Malayagiri, but making no difference 
between Jiv. and Divas—Ed. (along with the Tika). AS, 
Ahmedabad 1883.—Ag. S , Bo. 1919. 

§48. Uvangas 4-7. 4. Pannavana, frequently with the 
addition of bhagavai as found with several Angas. A systematic 
treatise in the common shape of question and reply, based upon 
the preparatory work of Ajja Sama 1 as indicated by Gahas 3 
and 4 (out of 9 preceding the text). There we learn that Ajja 
Sama was the 23rd dhira-purisa m the vdyaga-varjisa , and in Gaha 
5 we are told that the text applied for teaching is qualified as 
Ditthivaya-nisdnda. The subject-matter is divided among 36 payas. 

1. Lifeless as well as living things with all their subsec¬ 
tions can be the object of “proclamation”. 2 Thana The places 
where beings reside. 3 Bahuvattawaya. 27 dara for indicating 
the relative number of the beings, i.e. place, kind and sex, one- 
sensed up to five-sensed, one-sensed only (5), activity, sex, pas^- 
sions, lesa, standpoint ( 10 ), cognition, creed, self-control, distinct 
spiritual function, taking in of matter (15), speech, individual 
body, development, fineness, power of reason ( 20 ), aptitude for 
salvation, fundamental facts, place as last or not last, number in 
the 3 worlds (25), binding and other qualities, number of poggala 
in the 3 worlds, total number of beings 4. Thii. Duration of life. 
5 Visesa. Conditions ( pajjava ) of living and lifeless objects 
6 . Vakkanti Reincarnation (7 dara). 7 tJsasa. Breathing. 
8 Sanna. 10 directions of consciousness g Joni 4 times 3 kinds 
of places of origin 10. Carama. Objects as being relatively lastand 
not last and their relative numbers. 11 Bhasa. Speech. 12. Sarlra 
The 5 bodies as to their being inhabited either now or previously 
( baddhellaga or mukkellaga) 13 Pannama. 10 kinds of changes in 
living and lifeless substances. 14 Kasaya. The 4 passions. 13. 
Indiya The senses, m 2 uddesa In the first udd. a few peculiarities 2 

16. Paoga. 15 applications of inner sense, speech, and 

2 

V*- •*-*■ _ 

1 Also Kalaka acc to tradition, comp § 24, 

2 The AUTHOR Worte, p 13 footnote. 
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body. 5 kinds of getting somewhere ( gai-ppavaya , comp. § 3B 
footnote) along with their sub-sections j the first of them is the 
th tpaoga-gai lj Lessa, 6 udd. 18 Kayatlhil. Remaining in the 
same shape of a body for more than one life. IQ. Sammalta. 
True, wrong and mixed insight 20. Antakinya. How to reach 
the end of active being 21 . Ogahanasamthana. Sizcandshapc 
of the 5 bodies 22 Kiriya. 2 times 5 kinds of activity. 23 . 
Kammapagadl. The 8 kinds of Kamma, m 2 udd. 24. Kamma- 
bandha Binding of several Kamma species when some of them 
are being bound 23 Kammaveya. Sensation of several kinds 
of Kamma when being bound 26 . Vcyabandha. Binding (as in 
24) when being felt 27 Veyaveya (as m 23) \\hen being felt 28. 
Ahara Attraction of matter. 2g Uvaoga. 2 kinds of spiritual 
function 30 Pasanaya. 2 kinds of seeing 31 Sanni. The beings 
in possession of reason. 32. Samjaya. Self-control. 33. Ohi. Its 
2 and 6 kinds. 34 Pariyarana. Embodiment and sexuality 
(with the gods). 33. Vcyana. 3 kinds of sensation, four more, 
three times three more, two times two more. 36 Samugghaya, 
The 7 kinds of explosive annihilation. 

Comm • Tika by Malayagiri— Ed (along with the Tika): 
AS, Ben 1884—Ag.S., Bo. 1918-19. 

5. Surapannatti The physics of the sky, though chiefly 
concerned with the activity and the effects of the sun and the 
moon In the opening passages we have the usual legendary 
introduction of Goyama’s questions directed to Mahavlra, but 
later on either personality disappears completely, and both ques¬ 
tion and reply are impersonal 1 The question invariably has 
ta kaharji te . . ahite 5 ti vadejja with the word of id invariably 
introducing a sentence This style is peculiar for the Surap. 
With the Jiv. the Surap. shares the usage of tgc m all chapters 
with the only exception of the mam portion of the 10th. These 
ege following one after the other produce their padivatli, but, 
finally, the true teaching is brought up against them all ( vayatji 
puna evatfl vayamo), a method reminding us of the Kautah'ya The 
Surap. has 20 pahuda, each subdivided into pahudapahuda,- and 

1. Saman sauno 846 ff is most exceptional 
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in 10 , 1 we have a vatthu , all this being equally reported of the 
Ditthivaya. The individual pahuda bear no, names, but instead 
there are catchwords in the introductory Slokas. The contents 
were rendered by WEBER, Ind. Stud. 10, 254ff. (1868), 

THIBAUT JASB 40, 107 ff, comp, also his "Astronomie” in 
the Grundriss p. 20ff., 29. 1 It may be mentioned that these 
descriptions are based not so much on the text itself but on 
Malayagiri’s commentary. 

i. The narrower and wider circles (tnandala) formed by 
the 2 suns around Mount Meru according to the seasons. 8 p.- 
pah., of which the 4th,5th, 6 th, and 8 th have 3 up to 8 padwatti . 
Possibly this pahuda is the Mandalappavesa in the list of anga - 
bdhira texts (§40). 2 . The horizontal way of either sun 

through the quarters of the comp ass (8 pad.), their transition from 
one circle over to the next (2 pad. ) ,the distance covered by one sun 
during 1 muhutta (4 pad). 3 The range illuminated by both 
sun and moon (12 pad.). 4 The figure ( saqithu ) formed by the 
bright light ( seya ) of both suns and moons above the earth and 
upon it (12 pad. each, of which the first is accepted). 5 . The 
atoms of the Mandara (sic) are impervious (pa dihananti) to the 
light of the sun (20 pad. exclusively due to the 20 names of the 
Mandara). 6 . The time m which the power of the sun’s rays 
remains constant (25 pad. according to the resp time measured). 
7 = 5 , only varayanti instead of padihananti (20 pad). 8 The 
course of the sun in relation to day, night and other earthly time 
measures (itdaya-sdjjithii) (3 pad.).g How the earth-temperature 
is effected by the sun (3 pad .). 2 The length of the shadow 
(j pormcchaya) depends on the hight and the light of the sun (25,2, 
and 96 pad , the latter on the ground of opinions that the 
shadow has the length of 1, 2 up to 96 ponsi. The truth is that 
in the first and the last moment of the day it measures 59 por. 
and a fraction). The shadow has 25 names according to shape 

1. To be exact we will not pass over SHAMA SHASTRY QjMytJnc 
Soc 15, 138-147; 16, 201-212 under the misleading title of “A brief Trans¬ 
lation. . ”• 

2 The introductory question is missing Instead we find the one 
leading up to the next subject. 
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and angle. Possibly this 9th pahuda is the Porisimandala listed 
among the anga-bahira tebets. 

In the \Qth. pahuda and in most of the following it is no longer 
the sun but the moon and the stars that are dominant. We, 
therefore, venture to assume that it was here where the Candapan- 
natti , the so-called 7th Uvanga, came m. All wcknow of it from 
manuscripts apart from differences in spelling is identical with 
the Surapannatti. 1 Pah io has 22 p '- pahuda . They contain the 
list ( dvahya) of the 28 nak§atras (5 pad ) according to its begining 
and end, the duration of their conjunction ( joga ) with the moon; 
the portions ( bhaga ) of day or night when the conjunction starts; 
the moment when it starts; (5.) the narrower or wider relation¬ 
ship ( kula , uvakula, kulbvahula )of the naksatras with the months; 
the days of full and new moon in their relation to the kula, etc.; 
the shape (sarjithu) of every individual naksatra, the number of 
their stars ( tar’agga ), (10). the naksatras as guides ( nela) 2 of 
the months and as the measures of the shadow castcd in them by 
the sun; the position of the naksatras to the course of the moon 
( canda-magga ) and the orbit of the moon during 15 days (c.~ 
mandala ); void of n. or not, the gods of the naksatras (Bambha- 
devaya, Vmhu-d.,etc.) ,thc names of the 30 muhuiia, the names 
of the 15 days and nights of a half-month; (15.) the 5 names 
recurring three times, of the 15 tiihis and their nights, thegotras, 
of the n. ( Moggallayana , Sankha)ana, etc.); the food conducive 
to trade affairs under a certain n.; the frequency of a conjunction 
o a n. with moon and son ( canda-cara and dtcca-c.) in the course 
o the 5 years’ Yuga, the names of the 12 months; (20 ) the 5 
ns of years and their sub-species; the gates of the naksatras 
7 of each opening into a cardinal direction 
a' * ai ^ finall y (nakkhatta-vijaya) the duplicity of sun, moon, 

* eir J unc d°n with the 62 full moon-and new moon-days 
uga, the coincidence of the movements of the 2 moons, 

"a The be g ,nnln S of «<* of the 5 years of a Yuga. 
IS. The 5 kinds of years forming the sub-species of one of the 5 

i Malayagin's quotation from the Candap Sthan 4 . 5 a=SQ ra p. I 73 b 
* Com P JACOBI ZDMG 74, q 5 8 
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years treated in 10 , 20 ; the 6 seasons, the omaratta and 6 airatta , 
i.e. missing and surplus days; the 5 solstices in a Yuga in their 
relation to naksatra and moon, the tenfold joga. 13 . Both the 
waxing and the waning of the moon, full and new moon, the 
circles formed by her movement. 14 . The bright and dark 
halves of the month ( dosina-pakkha and andhakara-p.). 15 . The 

velocity of moon, sun, planets, naksatras, stars, both relative and 
absolute. Circles formed by moon and sun both during 1 day 
and 1 month. 16 . canda-lessd and dosina, stira-l. and ay ay a , 
andhakdra and chayd are homonymous pairs. 27 . For the change of 
existence ( cayandvavaya ) of the gods embodied in moons and suns 
there is no fixed time (25 pad. as in pah. 6), but each of these gods 
is bound to live his or her time as destined by his or her Karman. 
18. The altitude of the stars’ above the earth (§ 126) (25 pad,) 
though this altitude does not concern the moral level of their 
resp. gods. Their attendance and the latter’s distance from 
the Mandara. The innermost, outermost, topmost and lowest 
naksatra relative to the Jambuddlva (AbhiI,Mula, Saf, Bharani); 
The shape, the size, and the tractive power (z nmana) of the star- 
gods. The velocity of the stars (as in 15 ), their power ( iddhi ), 
their mutual distance, their princely life, their duration, their 
relative number, ig. The number (12 pad.) of the stars above the 
human world, with 40 Gahas mentioning Rahu as the originator 
of the moon’s waxing and waning, their normal course, their 
shape, the vacancy of a seat. The fixed stars beyond the human 
world. The remote ring-continents and -oceans, and the stars 
above them. so. Moons and suns are powerful gods (2 pad.), 
and so is Rahu (2 pad.) ; his 15 names, his vimana , his doings, his 
twin character as dhuva-R and pavva-IC. The names of sasl and 
Sicca of moon and sun, their princely life. The 88 mahaggalia. 

Comm.: Tika by Malayagiri.— Ed. (along with the 
r fika),: Ag. S., Bo. 1919.—-J. F. KOHL, Die Suryaprajnapti. 
Versuch einer Textgeschichte. Stuttgart 1937. Rev. by the 
AUTHOR, OLZ 1938, col. 562f. - 

6 . Jambuddivapantiatti. A description of the Jambuddlva, 

1. This includes both the moon and the sun. 
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the centre of the physical universe In the Divasagarap. (§47) 
we have portions describing the Jambuddiva in the same words, 
and KIRFEL(Z 11 3, 50ff) was right in inferring that once both 
texts formed a whole and that, when they were disjoined, the 
position of the Jambudd. were repeated in the Divas, for the 
purpose of acting as a fundament and a starting-point. The 
usual costume of question and reply was dropped altogether in 
the continuous portions; as in the Jiv. there are no sections, but 
the comm has 7 vaksaskara , an expression occurring in the cosmo¬ 
graphy (§ 115) only. 

I. The Jambuddiva in general, its enclosure with the gates 
therein. The continent of Bharaha. II. The division of time 
in Bharaha, the conditions of life in its different epochs susama- 
susama, etc. (§ 120). The life of the 1st Titthagara Usabha 
during the susama-dUsama, etc. mostly in correspondence with 
Jmac. 204-228 The solemn cremation of his corpse III. Here 
a Bharahacakhcanya is inserted with the intention of showing how 
King Bharaha came to rule over the world thus giving th z Bharaha 
vasa its name 1 IV. The remaining continents of the Jambud¬ 
diva and the “benches” separating them. V. How the gods 
honour a new-born future Titthagara by solemn ceremonies 
(§ 15) VI A brief statistic survey of the geographical details 
of Jambuddiva ( Eravaya here stands for Erav.), continued at the 
end of the work,and here followed by VII,an astronomical section. 
In its contents (though not in its style) it frequently corresponds 
with the Surap , especially so with Surap. 18, 19. and parts of 10. 
New subjects dealt with are. visibility, presence and temperature 
of the suns (458b=Viy. 392a), circles of the naksatras (474a), 
sun and moon with ref. to Viy. 5, 1 and 10 (480a), the karana, 
the beginnings of the year, the half-year, the months, etc., the 
mutual distance of the stars (531 b). The statistic survey now 
proceeds m giving dates regarding the Titthagaras, the Emperors 
etc and their state-jewels m Jambuddiva, as well as the latter’s 
dimensions, eternity, duration, contents, and names. Ending 
up m the legendary frame with which I had been opened. 

r. Comp the AUTHOR, GGA 1931, p 293-298 
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Comm.: Tika by Santicandra.— Ed. (along with the Tika): 
DLJP 52. 54. Bo. 1920. 

7. Candapannatti. This work is contained m all lists of the 
Siddhanta and in the older ones (e.g. Than. 126a) it marches 
at the head of the three pannatti, comp. LEUMANN, Ubersicht 
p. 26 b ff. But we have reason to assume that it is embodied 
in the Surapannatti, s. a. 

§49. Uvanga 8-12 form 1 suyakkhandha called after the 
first of its 5 vagga There are relations of these texts to Angas 6 
and 8, comp, the AUTHOR, Worte p. 7ff. where it is being sug¬ 
gested that it was they that first had been called Uvangas. 

Comm.: Vivarana by Gandra Suri (Sricandra ).—Ed 
(along with the Vivarana). AS 19-23, Ben. 1885,—Ag. S., Bo. 
1922 Ed. Danavijaya, Ahm. 1922.—With Introd., Gloss., Notes 
and Appendices by P. L. VAIDYA Poona 1932. 

8 . Nirayavahyao. 10 ajjhayana. 1. Kali, a wife of King 
Seniya residing at Rayagiha, is informed by Mahavira that her 
son Kala who with his stepbrother Kuniya went to war, will fall 
in the battle and be reborn in one of the hells. Asked by 
Goyama, Mahavira tells him how this war came to pass. 
Cellana, Seniya’s first wife, had felt a dohada to eat flesh of her 
husband, a dohada which apparently was satisfied by a trick of her 
stepbrother Abhaya. She now fears evil consequences for the 
dynasty from the part of her child and wishes to remove it, but 
she does not succeed in doing so. Indeed Kuniya, scarcely 
having grown up, puts his father into prison. Cellana, however 
makes him understand that when she had exposed him it had 
been Seniya who had saved him, whereupon Kuniya hurries to 
release his father. Tragically enough, Seniya, in the wrong 
belief that his son comes to execute him, commits suicide. Now 
Kuniya, as a king, resides at Campa. Soon after he comes to 
quarrel with Vehalla, his genuine brother, about some precious 
objects in Vehalla’s possession. V. seeks refuge with his grand¬ 
father Cedaga, king of Vesali, who refuses to surrender him to 
his pursuer, and Kuniya in company with his ten stepbrothers, 
including Kala, starts war.— 2 - 10 . The same story with reference 
to Kala’s nine brothers Sukala. etc. 
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Separate edition: Nirayavaliyasuttam, een upanga der 
Jama’s. Metinleid., aanteek., en glossaar. Van Dr. S. WARREN. 
Amsterdam 1879. Rev. by JACOBI ZDMG 34, 178 ff. 

9 . Kappavadirpsiyao. 10 ajjkayana. i. Pauma, son of Kala 
(s a.) andPaumaval, becomes a monk (as did Mahabbala, Viy. 
11, 11 , 1 ) against his parents* resistance. He is reborn in the 
Sohamma kappa (hence the title') and will attain moksa later 
— 2-10 have the same story with reference to the sons of Kala’s 
nine brothers, Sukala, etc. 

10. Pupphyao. 10 ajjhayana. The title derives from story 
3. r. The god Canda goes to pay homage to Mahavira (as does 
Sunyabha, comp Rayap.) who when being asked by Goyama 
gives an account of his pre-existence as a certain Angai of 
Savatthl. He is converted by Pasa and dies from fasting, is 
reborn as a god and will find salvation in the near future. 2 and 
5 -10 are parallels, but in the latter group the converters are the 
tkera bhagavanto. As to their frame, 3 and 4 also are parallels, 
but the corresponding pre-existences are dealt with m greater 
detail. 3, The Brahman Somila of VanarasI consults Pasa 
(reference to Somila’s questions directed to Mahavira Viy. 758a) 
but does not become converted. He plants trees and decorates 
the groves with flowers (hence the title of the whole), honours 
Brahman ascetics and practises asceticism himself. He is finally 
convinced by a god that the Brahman method is wrong since, 
after all, he has consulted Pasa. Somila thereupon allows him¬ 
self to be converted. 4 Subhadda, a sterile housewife, on consul¬ 
ting some nuns becomes a lay woman and then a nun herself. As 
such a one she makes it her hobby to nurse children and to adorn 
them for their festivities. Though reprimanded for doing so she 
does not listen and returns home, though still remaining a nun. 
In her present existence she is a goddess Bahuputtiya, and in her 
next life she will be’ Soma, the daughter of a Brahman. In the 
course of 16 years Soma will give birth to 32 children, then she 
will become a lay woman and a nun; after that she will be 
reborn to live among gods, and finally she will attain salvation. 


1. The text has the past tease. 
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11. Pupphaculao. 10 ajjhayana. 1. The goddess Sin going 
on a pilgrimage in order to pay homage to Mahavira had been 
Bhuya converted by Pasa in her pre-existence. One day she is 
reprimanded by her lady superior for having thoroughly washed 
her body, but yet she repeats doing so. That lady is called 
Pupphaculao ajjao (comp. Nay. II 1). The duration of Bhuya’s 
existence and her moksa are consonant with 2 —io except the 
name of the goddess. 

12. Vanhidasao. Not “ten” ajjhayana, but 12. i. Prince 
Nisadha, son of King Baladeva and his wife Revai of Baravai, 
was converted to laymanship by Aritthanemi. When being 
asked by Varadatta, one of A.’s disciples for the reason of N.’s 
bodily perfection, Aritthanemi gives an account of N.’s pre¬ 
existence as Prince Virangaya who was converted by a master 
called Siddhatita namarji ay any a. N. later becomes a member of the 
order; after his death he will be reborn as a god, and, finally, he 
will gain salvation. 2-12 are of the same tenor, but the princes 
are called differently. They all belong to the same dynasty of 
the (Andhaka-) Vrsni (comp. Nandi 418f.), whence the title of 
the text. 


The Painnas 

§50. The number of the Painnas varies, but, as mentioned 
m § 40, we find a central group or core. It consists of 10 of them. 
Since these have no standard order we are justified to deal with 
them in an order suitable to their contents. There will be added 
a few works that surround the centre group in a wider circle. 

Editions'. Dasapayanna mula sutra. Ben. 1886, containing: 
Tand, Dev., Ganiv., Caus., Samth., Aurapacc., Bhattap., 
Mahapacc., Gand , Maranavibhatti.—Payanna samgrah. Bhag 
1. Ahm. s. 1962, containing: Bhattap., Caus., Mahapacc., 
Aurapacc., Aradhanaprakarana by Somasuri, Atmabhavana 
(Guj.) by Buddhisagara, Paramanandapacisi (25 Skt.-ll.).— 
Sri Caus., Aurapacc., Bhaktapanjna, Samtharaga. Car payan- 
nano samgrah. Bh. s, 1966.—CatuhSaran’adi-Maranasamadhy- 
antam prakimaka-daSakam. (Ag. S.) Bo. s. 1983, containing: 
Caus., Aurapacc., Mahapacc., Bhattap., Tand., Samth., 
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Gacchayara, Ganiv., Dev., Maranasamahi.—Caus. and Aurap. 
along with other texts, Ahm. s. 1957.—Vividh Payannavacuri, 
Jam. 1912. 

Five out of the ten disciplinary Painnas mentioned above 
have been dealt with by VON KAMPTZ. 1 They are partly 
interrelated with each other and their context has suffered from 
misconceptions. Here we restrict ourselves to but a few remarks 
regarding the essential contents. 

Causarana “The Recourse to the Four”, i.e. to the Arhats, 
the Siddhas, the Sadhus, and the Dharma. 63 G. Comm.: 
Bhuvanatunga Suri. Avacuri on the Caus. and the subsequent 
texts by Gunaratna. 

Bhattaparinna. The ritual for the “Renunciation of Food”. 
172 G. 

Saijithara. “The Death Bed”. Preparations, ritual, legends. 
123 G. Comm.: Bhuvanatunga’. 

Aurap accakkhana. “The Renunciation of the Sick” as to 
all that is evil, his preparation for death. 70 G. along with a 
formula of confession containing a list of 63 objects. 

Mahapaccakkhana. “The Greater Renunciation” 141 G. 
instead of 70. Here we add the Maranasamahi or Maranavibhatti, 
660 G., with three more m the ed quoted above. In them the 
anonymous author appears to confess having used “the Marana- 
visohi, the Samlehanasuya, the Bhattap., the Aurapacc., the 
Mahapacc , and the Arahanapainna”. The first as well as the 
second of these texts belong to the anga-bdhira. 

Candavcjjhaya “Hitting the Mark” ( candraka-vedhyaka = 
vedhya-candraka , Cand 127 ff.; Aurapacc. 54; Samth. 122 
candaga-mjjha ) On monastic discipline, the virtues (gum) of a 
teacher and of a pupil in education (mggaha) through discipline* 
knowledge, practice, and in dying. 171 G., the first of which, 
since it refers to the Tand., most certainly is out of place here. 

Gamvtjja. “A Ganin’s Knowledge” as to the dates either 
propitious or not for anything planned in monastic life. 9 dara: 
natural days, tithis, naksatras, karanas, days of the planets, 

1 die vom Sterbefasten bandelnden alteren Pamna des Jaina-Ka- 

nous (Thesis ) Hamburg 1929 
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muhurtaSj bird-omina, constellations, more omina. 82 v., SI. 
and G. at equal parts. 

Tandulaveytiliya , so called after a calculation (victim) as to 
how many grains of rice ( tandula ) a normal individual would 
consume in the course of 100 (years) times 360 (days) times 30 
(hours) times: 3773 (breaths). (They would fill 22 1/2 vaha.). 
A jumble of prose, G. and SI. of varying origin. Embryology, 
the human stages of life, the duration of life in remote times 
(including a description as to the bodies of Arhats,Cakravartins, 
etc.) and nowadays when the maximum age comes upto not 
more than 100 years (s. a.). Measures of capacity and of time. 
The parts of the body, the quantity of fluids contained by a human 
being, the body as an impure mass. A contemptuous description 
of the mothers, mostly laid down in comparisons and etymologies. 

Ed. s.a. The text along with Vijayavimala’s Vrtti and the 
Caus. DLJP 59, Bo. 1922.—The text with transl. in Guj. by 
HlRALAL Hamsraj. Jamnagar without year. 

Devmdatthaya. A layman commencing to praise (thaya) 
Vardhamana (Mahavlra) is interrupted by his wife the 
moment he mentions the devmda, the woman asking him to 
explain the meaning of the word to her. By way of personal 
information he systematically treats the 20-f-16 -f* 12 Bhavana- 
vasi, Vanamantara, Joisiya, and Vemaniya kings as to their 
seats, duration of their lives and faculties, rqoreover reporting 
on the Vemaniyas also as to their size, sexuality, etc. 302 G. 

Viratthaya. A stotra of Mahavlra whose various names are 
listed in 43 G. 

As to the Titthogtili and the Artihantipadtigti which occasio¬ 
nally appear among the Pamnas the AUTHOR has come to 
know them through manuscripts as abstracts of the entire teaching 
(1233 G. and 930 G.). 

The Cheyasuttas 

§51. Aytiradastio , abbreviated to Dasao, Skt. DaSasru- 
taskandha. 10 dasti (Than. 506a) i. 20 precipitancies of tem¬ 
per ( asamtihi-tthtina ). 2 . 21 offences against the vows (sabala). 

3 . 33 cases of disrespect (astiyanti) on the part of the pupil, 8 
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requisite qualities of a Gana-leader (gam-satflpayd) and two 
times four modes as how to gain self-control on the part of a 
younger. 5 . Transcendent cognition is gained by right conduct 
(citta-samahi), 10 cases. 6 . 11 stages of Iaymanship (uvasaya- 
padima ). 7 . 12 stages of monkhood ( bhikkhu-p .). These 7 
dasd are ascribed to the thera bhagavanlo and together with Utt.16 
andDasav. 9 , 4 they constitute the remains of a code of discipline 
arranged in the fashion of both Angas 3 and 4 . 1 It is only in 6 
that we are surprised to come across an exposition of the kinyd- 
and akmyd-vdl which is quite out of place here. Prose with the 
exception of 17 61. appended to 5 . The remaining dasd differ 
completely from the previous ones as well as among themselves 

8 . This dasd ends up in the Pajjosavanakappa (the 
Samayari)offering prescriptions for monastic life during the rainy 
season (§146). In joint connexion with the two texts preceding 
this code of duties (presently going to be mentioned) this d. 
forms the so-called Kalpasutra. The first part is the Jmacariya, 
a lengthy account of Mahavlra’s birth and life rendered m many 
Vedhas owing to which the text has come to serve as a model as 
does the Samosarana (§47). At the very end a date, see § 39. 
Then there follow the biographies of the preceding 23 Jinas, 
but in a much shorter and stereotype way. The second part 
is the Theravall, a list of the immediate disciples of Mahavlra’s 
and of the patriarchs following them, of affiliations and schools 
In many cases the names appear m Gahas, and we equally find 
them m the concluding part At the end of this chronology 
we have Devarddhi (§ 39) from which we infer that those lists 
were started in his time or else soon after. Thus m the Kalpa¬ 
sutra there are rather disparate portions probably due to the fact 
that it was intended to prove that both teaching and custom 
went back to very remote days 2 From tradition 3 we understand 
that the K was recited before a King Dhruvasena m order to 
comfort him for the loss of his son g 39 moha-tthana to show that 
illusion ( moha ) results in evil deeds 39 si. which in a legendary 

1 The AUTHOR, Worte p g ff. 

2 The AUTHOR, Worte p 12 fF 

3 JACOBl’s ed p 114 ff; SBE 22, 270 
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introduction are attributed to Mahavlra. io. Ayaitthana. 
The splendid show presented by King Seniya and his Qixeen 
Cellana and their retinue arouse a ttiyatia in the hearts of monks 
and nuns. Mahavira defeats it by means of 9 analogous examples 
given as to such ambitions for the future life ( aydi) which will 
have detrimental consequences. Only he who abstains from all 
desires is certain to reach the end of existence. 

Comm, on the Dasao* Nijjutti, Gunni (printed), Tlka by 
Brahma Muni .—Ed : Da^asrutaskandhasutram, Lahaur 1936.— 
Dasa 8 frequently was commented independently and separately 
printed. For the 1st ed. by STEVENSON see §1. The 
Kalpasutra of Bhadrabahu ed. with an introd., notes and a glos¬ 
sary by Hermann JACOBI (AKM 7, 1), Leipzig 1879. On p. 
25 a survey of the many comm, from the Pajjosavanamjjutti 
onwards. To them we have to add Vmayavijaya’s Subodhika, 
DLJP 7 and 61, Bo. 1911 and 1923, and AGRM 31, Bh.1915.— 
The text along with Dharmasagara’s Kiranavali AGRM 71, s. 
1922. The text alongwith the KahkacaryakathaDLJP 18,Bo.l914. 
—The text, illustrated. Sri-Kalpasutram Barasasutram sacitram. 
DLJP 82, Bo. 1933.— Transl.. JACOBI in SBE 22, Oxford 1884. 

Kappa. 6 uddesa. Rules for the lives of monks and nuns. For 
the composition see the next work. Often styled Brhatkalpa in 
distinction from the Kalpasutra mentioned above. 

Comm.: Bhasa by Samghadasa; Cunni by Pralambasuri 
(both in 3 recensions); Tika by Malayagiri, completed by 
Ksemaklrti —Ed . Das Kalpasutra, die alte Sammlung jmistischer 
Monchsvorschnften. Einl., Text, Anm., Obers , Glossar von 
Walther SCHUBRING. Kappasuttam (this text in Nagarl 
retranscription by Jivraj Ghellabhai DOSHI). (The Sacred 
Books of the Jains 4.) Ahm. 1911 Kalpa-Vyavahara-NiSltha- 
sutrani (retranscnption of SCHUBRING’s editions). (Jaina- 
Sahitya-Sam^odhaka-GM ) Poona 1923.—Brhatkalpasutram 
(along with Nijjutti, Bhasa and Vrtti). Vibh. 1-6, Bh. 1933-42. 
— Transl. into English of the German transl. mentioned by May 
S BURGESS IA 39, 257 ff 

Vavahara. 10 uddesa. Contents as in Kappa. Both K. and 
Vav have flowed together from different sources. In the 
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AUTHOR’S opinion -the original K. contained a collection of 
what was permitted and proper for monks and nuns (;mgganlha 
and - thi) and what was not, while the original Vav. was the more 
differentiated codification of both order of rank and sub¬ 
ordination and of the proceedings ( vavahara ) taken against 
bhikkhu and bhikkhunl acting contrary to prescripts. Whence it 
follows that the Vav. rests on the Kappa 

Comm.: Bhasa, Gunni, Tika (Vivarana) by Malayagiri— 
Ed Vavahara-and Nislha-Sutta, by Walthcr SGHUBRING; 
Leipzig 1918 Nagari retranscription along with Guj. transl, 
by Jivraj Ghellabhai DOSHI. (The Sacred Books of the Jains.) 
Ahm. 1925.—Vyavaharasutram (with Nijjutti, Bhasa and 
Vivarana) 1-10 Bh 1926 

Nisiha. 20 uddesa. This title appears to be a mixture of mscha 
(interdiction) and msihiya (place of study). Udd. 1-19 offer 
lists of transgressions and their sanctions reaching from 1 to 4 
months in which case the punishment either becomes effective 
immediately and without reduction ( anugghtiiya ) or else may be 
suspended or reduced ( ugghdiya ). Thus the text has two different 
subjects. A third one refers to additional punishment ( arovana) 
when previous transgressions have been concealed or new ones 
were committed This is treated in the 20th udd (20, 1-20= 
Vav 1, 1-20). It is this udd. that must be meant when Than. 
325a speaks of the fivefold, and Samav. 47b of the 28fold, 
Ayarapagappa (though in the latter we have but a few terms not 
contained in Nis 20) Abhayadeva, it is true, takes the Ay. as 
being the whole Nis , just as does Malayagiri m his comm, on 
Vav 3, 3 and 10, 16 f Av nijj 16, category 28, gets this number 
by including the threefold Nis. in the Ayarapagappa=Ayaranga. 
About the Nis once having been an appendix (5th cula) to the 
Ayara (§ 45), as state still reflected in the Ayaranijjutti, see 
LEUMANN, Ubersicht p 22a. 

Comm ' Bhasa; Gunni; Visesa-Nisikacunm by Jmadasa, 
ed by Vijayaprema Suri. Vol 1-4 Agra 195f-60.— Ed. See 
Vavahara. 

§52. Mahamsiha. This ‘ ‘greater Nisiha” is very closely 
linked with the original one m that part of its 7th section, the 
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Pacchittasutta, which quotes punishments for various transgres¬ 
sions. This is intended to serve as a legitimation for a pretended 
old date of the Mahanisiha, and there are some more attempts 
to this purpose. But the language is degenerated and the 
tradition defective, as was already seen by the copyist of the 
archetype. 

I. Salluddharana. Confession and contrition, 222 61. 
except an introduction in prose. 2. Kammavivagavivarana, 
209 61, a large centrepiece in prose. The consequences of evil 
deeds, chastity, sexuality, and moral refexions 3. Prose and 
Gahas. 200 species of a kusila, ritual and importance of the 
panca-mangala and other formulae; the cult of the Arhats. 4. 
The story of Sumai and Naila 1 and the way they behaved towards 
some kusila , with characteristic details. 5 Navaniyasara. G. and 
61. Concerns the Gaccha and the teacher, with kathas of Vaira 
and Kuvalayappabha 6 Giyatthavihara. 415 61. The 
arbitrary dealings of Nandisena, the same of Asada; confession 
and atonement, the inaccurate confession of Meghamala; the 
intercourse with trained and untrained monks (. glfatiha and 
agly ) The stories of Isara, Rajja, Lakkhanadevl-Khandottha. 
The devotion to the life of a monk or a nun must be unconditional 
There follow two alleged appendices (cuhya) 7 Prose, G and 
61. About atonement, the pacchitta-sutta ( s. a ), sundry 
matters. 8 The story of Sujjhasirl and Susadha The advantages 
of full confession 

W SCHUBRING, Das Mahamsiha-Sutta, Berlin 1918.— 
F.-R. HAMM and W. SCHUBRING, Studien zum Mahanisiha, 
Kap 6-8 Hamburg 1951. J DELEU and W. SCH , the same 
ch 1—5Jn prep DELEU—Mahanis 4 5 ? ) in Sumati Nagil 
cantra tatha samjatasamjat ane gaccha-kugacchano adhikar. 
Ahm. s. 1933 —Susadhacantra. app. to ASRM 67 (1918). 

There is a close connexion between the Mahanis and the 
GACCHAYARA since the latter has borrowed nearly one third 
of its whole from the former, comp the AUTHOR, Mahanis. 
p 50f. 137 (138) 61. and G Description of the qualities requisite 
for both a teacher and his Gaccha. Occasionally the G is hsted 
1 For Naila and his late successors see LEUMANN Obersicht, p. 28 b 
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among the Painnas, see § 50.—Ed : Gacchacara-prakimaka along 
with the Vrtti by Vanara Rsi. Ag S Bo 1913. 

Pancakappa The contents can be gathered only from the 
P. cunm ms. The text originally composed in Gahas (of which 
we can see the Pratikas) refers to the system of monkhood by 5 
methods according as the kappa is understood to be 6-, 7-, 10-, 
20-, and 40-fold. The Pancakappabhasa (by Samghadasa ?) 
apparently is of an age younger than that of the Gunni. 

Jiyakappa. 103 G. dealing with the 10 kinds of punishment 
and composed by Jinabhadra whose great fame is likely to have 
caused the Jiy. to be incorporated in the Cheyasuttas if it is not 
meant simply to fill the gap caused by the loss of the Pancakappa. 

Comm • Cunm by Siddhasena Ganin; Bhasa (of later 
origin, see JINAVIJAYA p.17 f), Cunni-visama-pada-vyakhya 
by Sricandra Sun.— Ed * Jmabhadra’s Jftakalpa (with extracts 
from Siddhasena’s Curm) by Ernst LEUMANN, SPAW 1892, 
p 1195-1210 —Sri-Jinabhadra-Gam-Ksamasramana-viracitam 
Jltakalpa-sutram (along with the complete Gunni and Sricandra’s 
Vyakhya), ed Mum JINAVIJAYA Jaina-Sahitya-Sagiso- 
dhaka-GM. 7. Ahm s. 1983. 

» 

Nandi and Anuogaddra. 

§53. These two texts have no common title as might be 
expected owing to both being works concerning propaedeutics 
and both precedmg the important group of the MuJasuttas (see 
below). \ 

Nandi. The unknown author frequently looks beyond the 
bars of Jain dogmatics Hence it is likely that the title was taken 
from the introductory verses of the Brahman drama ( §46). 
The contents are cognition ( nana ), its means and sources 
(including a survey of the canonical texts 262a); 23 namaskdra-G ; 
G. 24-50 a list of the patriarchs from Suhamma up to Dusagam, 
2 fragments 13 kinds of good and bad pupils indicated by catch¬ 
words in one G , and 3 kinds of an audience in 3 G At the end 
of the N we find an uncommented appendix referring to anunnd 
or the permission to speak, of which there are 6 kinds with alto¬ 
gether 20 names, and, finally, to knowledge by tradition (suya). 
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No other cognition can be object of teaching. All these items 
are answers to Goyama’s questions. 

Comm : Cunm by Jinadasa (printed); Tika by Malaya- 
gin.— Ed (along with the Tika) AS 45, G 1880—Ag. S. 45, 
Bo. 1924.—JNANASUNDARA, Surat V 2447, (no Tika).— 
An Alphabetical Index of the aphorisms etc. occurring m (Nandi, 
Anuog , Av , Ogh , Dasav , Pind. and Utt.) along with detailed 
lists of subjects treated in these seven Agamas AGS 55, Surat 
1928. 

Anuogadai a(iTji). Investigations (anuoga) into the range of 
knowledge in general and of Jain dogmatics in particular, 
starting from four different points of entrance (dara ). Suya as the 
object of teaching (closely related to the appendix of the Nandi). 
This leads on to the avassaya-suyakkhandha. The author’s purpose 
to describe all six of the avassayas (§ 151) has, however, 
been materialized only in the first one, the sdmdiya Its 4 
anuoga-dara (in which the sdmdiya plays no role whatever) 
are* approach from without ( uvakkama , 85b), forming a scheme 
(nikkheva , 250a), penfetration ( anugama , 268a), the modes of 
expression (naya, 264a). 

Comm. Cunm by Jinadasa (printed); Vrtti by Hema- 
candra Maladharm— Ed (along with the Vrtti)* AS 44, G. 
1880 —DLJP 31 37, Bo —Ag S , Bo 1924 —Atmaram Panjabi, 
Ajmer 1917 (with Hindi trans! )—-Jinadatta Suri-Pracina- 
Pustakoddhara Fund, 21, Surat 1921. 

The Mulasuttas 

§54. Uttarajjhaya (Uttarajjhayanaim). 36 ajjhayana. In 
Jinac 147 we are told about 36 aputtha-vdgarandirji , explanations 
given by Mahavira without being asked (by Goyama, etc ) 
to do so. Some old authors who took them for our Utt, explai¬ 
ning uttaiajjhdyd as “last chapters” taught by the Master, were 
subjected to an anachronism It rather seems that-the work got 
its name from a group of apparently younger chapters “following” 
(uttara) the old ones For, on the whole, the Utt. are an ancient 
chrestomathy intended for the members of the Order It 
might be characterized as a mixed variety of catechisms, parables, 
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systems composed in Tri§tubh, Sloka and, occassionally, in 
other old metres, among which the archaic form of the Arya 
(in chapter 8, see § 45) has to be mentioned : there is some 
prose, too. The Subhikkhu chapter Utt. 15 has a parallel of 
the same name in Dasav. 10. Dogmatics and duties are exposed 
in the following chapters: 2 Pansaha. 22 kinds of temptations. 
16. Bambhacerasamahitthana, the 10 instructions of chastity 
(comp. Dasao) 24 Samilo The bsamit andthe 3 gutli (§ 173). 
26 Samayari. 10 cases of right conduct Daily duties. 30. 
Tavamagga. 6 outward and 6 inward austerities. 33. Kammapa- 
yadi. The nature of Karman, its 8 kinds, etc. 34. Lesao. The 6 
/m. 36 Jivajivavibhatti. The system of both the animate and 
inanimate world.— 31. Caranavihi, 21 , may be the text refer¬ 
red to in the anga-bahira list. 


Comm.: Nijjutti, Cunni (printed); Tikas by § antisun 
(Sisyahita), Devendra, Laksmlvallabha; for others see CHAR- 
PENTIER (s. b ) p. 59 f .—Ed.: AS 42 (Laksmlv.), G 1880 — 
DLJP 33. 36.41 (Santisuri), Bo. 1916-17.—JAYANTAVIJAYA 
(along with comm, by Kamalasamyama), 1-3, Bo. 1923-27 —- 

The Uttaradhyayanasutra ed.with an introd ,crit. notes and 

a comm by Jarl CHARPENTIER. Uppsala 1922. Rev. by 
the AUTHOR OLZ 1924, 484 f —Bikaner 1923.—Lahaur 
1936 —AGRM 32 (no year).—Utt 1-9 in Jamapathamala, 4. 
avrtti Ahm.1921. Utt. 1 with Guj transl mjainajnanaprakasa, 
P. l,Ahm. 1898— Transl JACOBI m SBE 45, Oxford 1895 — 
(Hanesijja)and 14 (Usuyarijja)see CHARPENTIER 

w f; f ° r 13 ( Cltta - Sa mbhuijija) see LEUMANN 
WZKM 5 f, ALSDORF, Belvalkar Felicitation Vol. 

Dasaveyaltya. According to tradition a compilation of the 
most important topics arranged by Sayyambhava (§22) for 

U Th,S Sdec “ 0n C0nslders the P ract '« of ^ 

means «in T" ““T dcadedI >' than is done m Utt. The title 

2^2- bCy0nd ( * e P""** study hours)”' 

cuhya at the end tang the number of ajjhayam up to 12. Si, 

th° h” K " fd) ,955 ’ p 

the chronology of Das av 'f ( 3. ^f^For 
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Tristubh, and prose. 4 . Chajjivaniya. The 6 forms of living 
beings and their non-violation. The 5 vows and the abstention 
from eating at night. All chapters of even numbers (incl. the 
present 4th) deal with monastic life in general, while those of odd 
numbers do so in particular. 5 . Pmdesana. 2 udd. Pure and 
impure alms. The correct way of collecting alms. 7 . 
Vakkasuddhi. The allowed and forbidden kinds of speach. g. 
The devotion to right conduct is four-fold (comp. Dasao). 
it. Raivakka. 18 consolations for a monk in case of temptation. 

Ed.: DaSavaikalika-sutra and-niryukti, nach dem Erzah- 
lungsgehalt untersucht und hrsg. von Ernst LEUMANjN* ZDMG 
46 (1892), 581-662. Comp, the AUTHOR in the article 
quoted in the preceding footnote. Retranscription into Nagari 
by Jivfaj. Gh DOSHI, Ahm. 1912, printed in: Dasaveyaliya 
Sutta. . . transl. with introd. and notes by Walther SQHU- 
BRING, Ahm. 1932.—Ed. along with the Nijjutti and Hari- 
bhadra’s Sisyabodhinl DLJP 47, Bo. 1918.—With the comm, of 
Samayasundara, JmayaSah SunjI-GRM 1,Cambay 1919.—Dasav. 
1-9 in* Jainapathamala, 4. avr., Ahm. 1921. Many more com¬ 
plete prints were published in India. Jinadasa’s Cunni was 
printed Indaur 1933.—M. V. PATWARDHAN, The Das. 
sutra: a study (with special references to chapters I-VI. VII- 
XII). Sangh 1933-36.—L. ALSDORF, vantam apdtum, Ind. 
Linguistics 16, p. 21-28 (concerning Dasav. 2, 7. 8 ). 

§55. Avassayamjjutti. A Gaha work taking its name from 
the 6 avassaya , i.e. the formulae to be recited daily and hence 
called avassaya , i.e. “indispensable ”). 1 For a great part the con¬ 
tents, however, go their own ways. The Av.-nijj being the 1 st of 
10 nijjuttis written by a scholar traditionally called Bhadrabahu 
(Av. 84 ff. of the Ag. S. ed., comp. § 43) is furnished with an 
elaborate introduction (uvagghaya-mjjutti ). 

The prints of the Av. contain what may be called the Vul- 
gata recension. As was established by LEUMANN , 2 this recen¬ 
sion developed as the last out of four redactions from the original 

t. The old text of 1-3 is discussed by LEUMANN, Obersicht p. 6f. 

2. Obersicht passim. 
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work first revised by Sidhasena and then by Jinabhata. 
Afterwards Jinabhadra -wrote an “extensive” Bhasa; but 
this Visesavassaya-bhasa serves merely the first half of the 
Nijjutti. 

The manuscripts of the Uvagghaya in the Vulgata recen¬ 
sion start by rendering the list of teachers taken from the Nandi 
(§53). The printed edition begins with the theory of cognition 
based upon the 5 ndna and going back to the Nandi as well. These 
v. 1-79 are no more than an introduction ( 1 . Pcdhiya) 1 , the 
samaxya to be dealt with presently being a component part of 
suya-nana . (2. Padhama Varavanya 2 ) (v. 80-242). In the 
beginning we find “Bhadrabahu’s” programme just mentioned 
followed by the Samaiyanijj. (from v 87). With respect to the 
samaxya it is proposed to explain (137 f) uddesa instruction, 
rnddesa special information, ntggama origin, khclta place, kola 
time, punsa originator, karana cause and further subjects, 26 in all. 
In mggama we meet with Mahavira’s prc-cxistcnccs (143), the 7 
kulagara (148)and the riih they exercised,previous lives of Usabha 
(167), the Karman that predestined him to become a Titthagara 
(176), his young age (182). The same applies to all Tittha- 
garas (230), the dates of each (up to 337). (3 Bnya Varava- 

nya) (v. 243-525). The story of Usabha and his people conti¬ 
nued (338) with special reference to his grandson Marici, a pre- 
existence of Mahavira’s The life of the latter (458) up to when 
he entered into the kcvala-nana. ( 4 ). Uvasagga begins with v. 
462 and hence is an excursion to 3. ( 5 .) Samosarana (v. 526- 
590). The place where a Titthagara is going to deliver his 
sermon the way how it is prepared and how the audience repre¬ 
sented by gods, human beings and higher animals is ranged; the 
sermon itself and the glory of the Titthagara, the donations of 
the audience (6). The 11 ganahara (v. 591-665). ( 7 .) The 

tenfold satnayarl (v 666-827). In it the discussion of the methed 


T um I /rAJJ? C ^ 1Vlslons given in brackel 
LEHMANN, have been taken from Mala- 
there Nothing of it in the verses 


as introduced by WEBER and 
in’s comm as far as they appear 


2 varavanka 
(Kapadia p 177, acc 


var. means proclamation of giving the desired object” 
to the Cui?m ? 
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of instruction (puhatta and apuhattay leads back to the two 
patriarchs Ajja-Vaira and Ajja-Rakkhiya the latter having 
played a role in it. Then there follows the description of the 7 
schisms (778-788). It seems that LEU MANN, when following 
WEBER’S counting of 20 sections (which was wrong since 
WEBER took the uvagghSya-mjjutti as No. 8 ), attributed No. 8 
to the discussion mentioned. The Uvagghayanijjutti closes 
with v. 879. 

The main portion deals with the 6 avassaya in their due 
order preceded by the (p.) Namokkaranijj. (881-1019), 8 ( 10 .) 
Samaiya (1020-1062), (//.) Cauvlsatthaya (1063-1109), (J 2 .) 
Vandana (1110-1235), ( 13 ) Padikkamana (1236-1412), (ip.) 
Kaussagga (1413-1549), (20.) Paccakkhana (1550-1617). 

Section 14 . to 18 are excursions into 13 . viz : (r^.) Jhanasaya 
by Jinabhadra (1-105), [15 ) Paritthavamyamjjutti (1-148) 
about “leaving aside” animate and inanimate objects, ( 16 .) 
Padikkamanasamghayanl, a list of important categories from 6 
up to 30, comp. Anga 3, [17 ) 32 joga-saijigaha , kinds of mental 
discipline, (1269-1314) and 33 asayana , see Ayaradasao No. 3, 
\i 8 ) Asajjhaiyamjj*. (1315-1412). 

In LEUMANN’s words (Ubersicht p. 296) the whole of 
the Av. nijj. is a manual of fundamental significance. Thanks to 
introduction and excursions it is far above the Nijjuttis of later 
composition and rich in legends, myths, anecdotes, allegories 
and parables, the interpretation of which is left to the com¬ 
mentators since they are presented m the poor shape of 
catchwords only. 

Comm.' CJunm (printed), T?ika by Hanbhadra; the same by 
Malayagiri; Visesavassayabhasa by Jinabhadra; ViSeSavaSyaka- 

1 This calls for a brief A explanation Research (anuoga ) is concerned 
with practice A {carana-karatianuoga ), is homiletic A ( dhammakahS'puoga), is 
calculating (ganiyamioga), and speculative ( daviyanuoga ), comp Dasav mjj 
3 (kale to be dropped) Now, if in explaining of one Sutra all the 4 an. 
are practised, we have “accumulation” (apuhatta); if according to contents 
no more than 1 an , we have “isolation” (puhalta ), see Dasav nyj 4 comm, and 
Av nyj 762 The Digambaras have the literary divisions of prathama-, 
karapa-, dravya -, and carajia-a^uyoga, 1 e , world-history, astronomy, philosophy, 
and ethics, thus indicating a reflex of that old classification. 

2 These figures as well as the following have been taken from Mani- 
kyalekhara’s AvaSyakamryuktidlpika (Bhav. 1929-1941). 
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tikaby Silanka; Sisyahita by Hemacandra Maladharin.- 
—Ed., Ag. S. (along with Haribhadra’s Tika). P. 1-4. Bo. 1916- 
17. —The same (along with Malayagiri’s Tika). ASG No. 56 
60, 85. Bo. 1928-35.— Srl-Jmabhadra- . . viracitam ViSesava- 
syakabhasyam (along with Hemacandra’s gisyahita). YTGM 

< 5 ’? 7 ’uu- - 1, 23> 35> 37, 39 ‘ Ben * V * 2427-41.—Sri-ViSesava- 
hqoa\ h . a o Santar ^ the text aIon S wit h Guj. transi.). ASG 38 
924). 48 and if.—ViSesavaSyakagathanam akar’adi-kramah 
(along with a summary of the contents) Ag. S PanSista 1, 
vubhaga 1.2. Bo. 1923.-Extracts from Vises, in Pradyumna 

T m’i ^ r ^ ra P rakarana * Mhesana 1923.—Hemacandra 
f a " mnbhadri y’ Ava^akavrtti- 

S?rt JP 53> Bo - 1920 -Many modem prints of 

and ’ Pratitaramana- 

confession (P^:^Z^cT “ u P on the half:month’s 

(19 11) 1 5 utra - Gomm - by YaSodeva, DLJP 4, Bo. 

monk A trea tise on food (pmda) eaten by a 

where nZwe h“ ^ ° rigInalI y P a “‘ of ‘be Ayaranijj. 
leam toT .n SaP afterG - 315 ’ In 671 Gahas we 

dcsa 32b) those maT^h^ ty “ aIms S‘ ivcr {uggama- 

farther we am ( ^ >* 

( gahan’esana-d 146a ) and ih ^ ^ ^ aSk ” g ^ 
UtorWd. 170 b aU ,1 Wr ° n 5 ^ ° f USmg them 

" <■*>» 

activities m monattit hfe' ^’ IanaUon ” S Iven of subjects and 
food (pmda 128a 1 f „, ’ exammatI °n {padtleha 12b), 

avoidmaking ^taK:- 4 207 b ), bow to 

(padisevana 224b) conf a y a y ana ~vajja 222b), contravention 

(«* 225 b) l n It nT {Shymi 225a ). atonement 
J In ParaUd w “b ‘be Pmd. the first four items 


LEUMANN, Cbersicht 


P 88 
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take up 1133 G. incl. 322 Bhasa verses, though at the end the 
text says to have 1149 Gahas. 

Comm.' Bhasa; Vrtti by Drona 1 ; Avacuri.— Ed.: Ag.S. 
(along with Bhasa and Vrtti), Bo. 1919. 

§56. We here add those anga-bahira texts which we know 
to be independent (whereas others, as we have seen above, are 
preserved as parts of other works). 

Isibhasiydiry. Sentences of certain Rsis (or Pratyekabud- 
dhas, see below) concerning moral subjects. The style, often 
dark, reminds us of Ayar., Suy., and Utt. 45 ajjhayana for the 
equal number of Rsis (44 in Samav. 88b. Different other wrong 
data Than. 506a and elsewhere). 

Comm.: Nijjutti, not yet recovered, see above.— Ed.: 
Srfmadbhih pratyekabuddhair bhasitani £rI-Rsibhasitasutrani, 
Indaur 1927, with appendix containing 2 Samgaharu along with 
the names of the R§is and the catchwords.—Ed. by Walther 
SCHUBRUNTG, Nachr. Gott. Ges. d. Wiss. 1942, p. 489-576; 
1952, p. 21-52 (with a Sanskrit Chaya). 

Than. 506b under the general title of Samkheviyadasao 
(“Abridged DaSas”) gives the names of ten texts of which the 
third, fourth and fifth will be found with the following three 
minor products having a common subject. In considering the 
contents of the latter it seems rather doubtful that they should be 
identical with the texts of the Thana. 

Angaculiya. Praises the continuous tradtion of, and good 
instruction m, the sacred texts whence the name of “appendix to 
the Angas” can be derived. Such considerations are caused by 
the fact that through negligence bad individuals will penetrate 
into the Order and that, as to their moral character, the monks 
are no more than lukewarm. This certainly reflects a picture of 
the conditions prevailing in those days. A centre portion deals 
with the teachers as such and with practical teaching. It goes 
parallel with the Ayaravihi (printed Bo. 1919), but the Sanskrit 
verses of the same are in Prakrit here. 

i. Drona also revised Abhayadeva’s Vrtti on Uvav., see LEUMANN, 
Aup. S. 19 f 
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An article by the AUTHOR, following a Berlin ms., in 
OLZ 1926, 910-913. 

Vaggaciiliyd, also Vanga-and Uvanga-c The third name 
is taken from the colophon m order to explain a relation to the 
preceding work, whereas the style and the contents speak in 
favour of the first Yet a relation exists in that the Angac. 
towards its end, l e. behind the words sahunarfl hllanti momavi 
hllissanti, refers to the Uvangacuhya. This “origin of a 
despite of tradition” is prophesied for the year 1990 after 
Mahavira in the garb of a legend about the 22 lovers (that is, 
a vagga ) of a certain courtesan Kamalaya The style is that of the 
canonical vagga-texts (sec above) Angas 8, 9, 11 and Uvangas 
8-12 thus equally allowing for a justification of the title. 

See the article just mentioned, the following text, and the 
analysis m Guj by K§ANTIVIJAYA in Camatkarisavacuristo- 
trasamgrahah, tatha Vankaculiyasutrasaramsah, Ahm, s 1979 
Viyahaculiya, wrongly Vivahaculiya In this text, too, we 
meet with a decay of the Jaina Order. For it is with reference to 
such a decay that 16 dreams of Piyanandana, wife of Candagutta 
of Padahpura, are interpreted by Bhaddabahu, a disciple of 
Sambhuyavijaya 1 . Candagutta resigns the throne to become a 
layman —There is another Viyahaciihya of 8 uddesa where in 
the form of query and answer Mahavira teaches Goyama that 
idolatry will not lead to salvation 

Ed (acc to British Museum Cat ) : Vivahaculika. 
Ed. witn Hindi interpretation and paraphrase by Upadhyaya 
ATMARAMjI 2nd ed , Sanjit (Agra) s 1979.—Comp, also 
Kisorilal Mu MADAYTA Vivahaculika kl Samalocana aur 
Vangacukka Sutra (Ratnaprabhakara-Jnanapuspamala 72.) 
Phalodi (Marwar) s 1980 The pamphlet is directed against 
the SthanakvasI or Dhundhiya (§32) The 22 men mentioned 
above are said to be analogous to as many repiesentatives of 
the Ph 


limbs 


Angavijjd A compendium of divination through man’s 
This science opens the file of the 8 maha-mmitta (1, 2; 


erroneous^ m'prmOng (Gcrmaa ) cdltl °a of this book one line v,as dropped 
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almost identical Than. 427 a). Its source is said (1, 10) to 
be the Ditthivaya whence possibly 1 the expression of adhd-puvvaijt 
(=Puuvaiji ? ) which occurs invariably often. The Angav. calls 
itself bhagaval maha-punsa (i.e. Mahavlra-Vaddhamana)-dinna. 
60 ajjhaya m prose and some 4100 SI. (59 f.. G.). 

i —7 AnguppattI, Jmasamthava, Sissopakkhavana (SI.), 
Angatthava, Manitthava (comp. 9, 1), Adharana (presuppo¬ 
sitions, starting points), Vagaranopadesa (Disposition and 
method). 

8 . Bhumikamma (Establishment of fundaments, comp. 
8 , 2, 3). 30 padala (1326 51.). 1.2. SamgrahanI (2: 51.). 
3-5. Bh. sattasamuddesa (51. as in all that follows), Attabha- 
vaparikkha, Nemitta-m-upadharana. 6-10. Divination through 
the client’s mode of sitting, touching the seat, leaning, and from 
what is nearest to him. 11-16. Divination through his way of 
looking, laughing, questioning, saluting, addressing, and approa¬ 
ching. 17-27. The same through utterances of grief, indiff¬ 
erence and tenderness; 28.29 through rest and activity. 30. 
Bh. gunavibhasa. 

g. Angamam (acc. to p. 57, 10 —mgavijjd-mani). Praise 
of the Manisutta with a list of its 270 padala (1868 51.). In a 
motley order the divinations are connected with the limbs of a 
man, their qualities being natural (e.g. right, left and middle, 
smooth and rough, curved and straight), subjective (e g. hand¬ 
some and ugly, hideous and pleasing, insignificant), abstract 
(e.g. masculine, etc., present and future, bambheya , khatieya , 
vesseya ," suddeya ). Finally, limbs are confronted with figures 
(from 1-10 up to kodi and apanmita). 

io —j#. Prose (51. in 13, 22 f., 26, 46). The previous 
qualifications apply to the client’s coming, disposition, way of 
putting questions, and to the locality where this happens to pass 
( 10 . 11 ). Fundamental traits ( joni ) in individual human nature 
beginning with dhamma , attha, and kama , and their signs {lak- 
khana-vdgarana , with 69 51.) (12 13). Questions of acquisition, 

I. This was the view of LEIJMANN (Vllth OG, IA io, 164) who 
was the first to draw the attention of scholars upon this work. 
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sexual intercourse, children, health, vitality (jinto), commcron1 
activity (kamma), rams (for the crops), and military success, all 
■of them with their negatives (14-21—8 dura). A list of pleasant 
and unpleasant omina ( pasattha and eppasattha uppdya) which 
allow of respective divinations (22 23, 1 and 3 *1.). Birth as an 
ajja (bambhana etc ) or mdafJ.hu (sudda) and the domiciles as such 
ones (jativijaya 24), gotra and personal name (here 113 <1.) 
(25. 26) Office, profession, character, residence (ragera) 
(27-29) Finery', dress, cropstore, conveyances (30-33). 
Previous (valla) talks (34). Existence of children and their 
future fate (Payuvisuddht 35) dohala, IrJ f ha*a, i^rjura (36-38). 
Looking for a wife (Kannavasana 39). Food and drink, festive 
entertainments (40). Sexual intercourse, p irtly unnatural 
(Vanyagandiya nama arahass’ ajjhayn, Col.* Rahass vpadala 
41). Dreams (42). Journey and coming back (13-14). What 
one sees on entering the house (91 <1.) (16). Military cam¬ 
paign, victory' and defeat (47-19). Diseases (50). Goddesses and 
gods, naksatras, meteoric and terrestrial omina (uppdta) (51-33). 
Precious objects, treasures and where deposited, the same of 
money ((mcZ/ir) 1 , lost things and persons and where to be detected 
(54-57). Thought-reading which includes all that the world 
contains of living beings ( Siddhas included) and lifeless matter 
(Gintita 58) 

59 • Kala. 27 padala (709 G., 21, 22 (partly), 27: 
prose). 5 time units, muhutta, dwasa, paUha, masa, tassc (1). 
uppala referred to kala (U. vidhipnrihkha 2) and to muhutta etc. 
(3-9). The client’s reference to most various, though separately- 
grouped, impressions and objects results m predicting the general 
duration of an uppaya, its appearance in a naksatra, month and 
season, paksa, tithi-, night, day and in certain hours of the same 
(10-19) The precise circumstances (observations, actions) 
under which the upp. came into appearance must be known 
(20). The aspect of a new'-bom boy and of a portentous 
(ovdla) human being, animal, plant or lifeless object of both 

/* J hu ?, rightly on p. 262, 14 of the Ed where we find pipri and 
f itvou (p. 221 1 ). 

2. The word is not used here nor in 21. 
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natural sex and grammatical gender with reference to day-times 
and tithis (21). Increase and decrease of the value ( aggha ) 
of property ( bkanda ) with reference to time units on account of 
what the client has told (Agghappamana 22). Predictions con¬ 
cerning fire and floods (23.24). The time units, increasing in 
length as they are, referred to actions and objects interrelated 
and, for their part,increasing in significance (e.g. muhutta, divasa, 
pakkha, mdsa—devanarp. panama , vandita , thuti , namarjisita) (25). 
Similar reflections about kala of an uppaya . Its length according 
to what happened to occur in the client’s words (26). Duration 
and precise term (month, seacon etc.) of an upp. as inferred from 
the client’s touching and seizing of his own limbs (Kalappavi- 
bhaga 27). 

6 o. The preceding life of the client as a god, a human 
being, an animal or a denizen of hell inferred from what he has 
presently experienced or related (Puwabhavavivaga Gol: 
Punmabhavavibhaga). The same, in inverse sequence, jdenotes 
the client’s destiny m the next following life (Upapattivijaya). 

The Angav. is a most remarkable work not only owing to 
its size and the subject treated but thanks to giving us numerous 
insights into the daily life of the time Long lists of individual 
qualities (as descent, name, occupation), town and house por¬ 
tions, household utensils and public institutions provide a picture 
of life as led in the early centuries A.D. It follows that apart from 
stereotype expressions the Jain character of the work is not 
distinct throughout. The language is near to Jam Saurasenl. 

Ed.' Angavijja (Science of Divination through physical 
signs and symbols) ed. by PUIJYAVIJAYA. (Prakrit Text 
Society, Vol l)Ban 1957 —A detailed review by the AUTHOR 
ZDMG 109, p. 44f.-459 
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§57 The Fundamental Facts The word “fundamental 
fact” is but a fairly liberal version of atthikaya which literally 
means “mass of all that is” As such it represents a mass by the 
totality of the units ( paesa). 2 The five fundamental facts are 
known as motion ( dhamma ), stop ( adhamma ), space ( agasa ), 
souls (jtva), and matter (poggala) , each in combination with 
atthikaya Viy. 775b renders alleged synonyms which, how¬ 
ever, do not hit the point. They simply replace the basic words 
now m a conventional and then, again, m quite a remote way. 
Thus e g dhamma stands for complying and adhamma tor not 
complying with the monastic duties . 2 

The five fundamental facts constitute the world, or, 
rather, the world and the non-world (Viy. 608a). Their qualities 
are laid down in Viy 147b. They all share in eternity. The 
space embraces both the world and the non-world, whereas the 
remaining four are concerned with the expansion of the world 
For the dimensions of parts of the world proportional to motion, 
stop and space see Viy 151a ff and, nearly consonant, 775a. 
All atthikaya except th ejiva are inanimate ( ajiva), and, with the 
single exception of matter, all are immaterial ( aruva ). The 
last two sentences explicitly represent Mv’s personal conception 
(Viy. 324b) 3 Materiality is defined by saying (324b) that 

i* astayai ceha p raid as, tcfarji kayah Sthan 516a, Prajn 8b 9a. See also 
Nemicandra, Davvasamgaha 24 From the Attkikayas KOHL starts in his 
book, Das physikalische and biologische Weltbild der mdischen Sekte der 
Jamas (Aliganj 1956) Rev by the AUTHOR, ZDMG 109, p 2a6ff 

2 Thus all five atthikaya are dealt with in the way described This 
speaks against the opinion held by Jagdish Chandra JAIN (IHQ.9, 792-794) 

saying there here a non-metaphysical outlook on dhamma and adhamma is 
being given 

3 Some of the audience had difficulties m understanding this as we are 
told in two reports (Viy 323b, 750b) Dissenters led by KaJodai ask Goyama 
and the layman Madduya resp for an interpretation While Goyama is at 
a loss for an answer, Madduya declares himself incompetent m the matter, 
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among all inanimate fundamental facts matter alone is palpable 
(poggaV atthikayaifisi cakkiya kei dsaittaevdsaittaevacitthittae va tt c.), 
whereas this does not apply to motion, stoporspace, even though 
they fill the world completely. They are, in fact, as little palpable 
as are the flames of a thousand candles lighting a closed room 
(615b). 1 As to dhamma and adhamma we know them, thanks to 
JACOBI on T. 5,1. 17 in their meaning 2 as motion and stop 
so characteristic of the Jains. It is by their presence only 
that any motion and any rest become possible at all, so that 
they themselves are not actually meant 3 (and, for that reason, 
we ought to speak of stop rather than of rest). Within the realm 
of souls, dhamma and adhamma produce all possible conditions of 
movabihty and its opposite, on the one hand “coming and 
going, speaking, moving an eyehd, activity of the inner sense, 
speech and body” and on the other “standing motionless, 
sitting, lying, confinement to the acitivity of the inner sense” 
(Viy. 608a). Concerning space we have to distinguish be¬ 
tween the space of the world ( log'agasa ) and the space of the 
non-world (alog*agdsa) , the former representing but an infinitely 
small fraction of the total space (Viy. 151a). It is m the 
nature of space to give room ( avagdhand , not ogah ) to any amount 
of atoms (608a) 4 , but this, of course, applies merely to the 
space of the world, the space of the non-world being absolutely 
void (Viy. 151a). Notwithstanding this discrimination 1 
should be observed that both space and motion as well as rest 
are definitely singular, whereas souls and matter are of an in¬ 
finite variety, and, moreover, they alone are active. For the 

but when pressed he shows by pointing out to the wind, sweet scent particles, 
fire made by rubbing two sticks, persons living beyond the seas, and gods, 
all being existent without bemg visible, that something, even though nothing 
can be said about it except by a Kevalin, yet may exist Mahavlra commends 
him for not having taught things he does not understand and for thus having 
evaded giving offence (asayana ) to the sacred law, the Arhats and the Kevalins 

1 Note that the flame as a light is of material nature (§ 60) 

2 But the althikaya “ dhamma ” stands next to the suya- and the eantta- 

dhamma, 154 b 

3 This might serve as a reply to SGHRADER’s proposal (Festgabe 
fQr JACOBI, page 274) to derive dharma from a root dhf “to go” 

4 It therefore does not count among the atlhikqya which “touch 
world”, TkSb? 251b 
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nature of the soul rests in its intellectual function ( uvaoga ), 
which by means of will and. skill is put to use in all possibilities 
of intellectual cognition. The matters cause the souls to 
take possession ( gahana ) of the bodies andto enact bodily func¬ 
tions They own all qualities of colour (black, dark, red, yellow, 
white), of taste (bitter, sharp, astringent, sour, sweet), of smell 
(good, bad), and of palpability (heavy, light, soft, rough, cold, 
warm, sticky, dry, see also Than 422a). The five fundamental 
facts (see also Than 332b, Samav 10 a) are substances (davva) 1 . 
But the expression savva-dawa also includes the time, ( addha ?- 
samaya) according to Viy 873 a) 3 With the former it is connect¬ 
ed by its eternity and singularity, whereas it is separated from 
them by being confined m space and by lacking space points. 
The difference m opinions manifests itself in the conception of 
T 5, 38 where time (kala) is being unconditionally acknowledged 
as matter by the Dig , whereas but conditionally by the Svet 
Just as space consists ,of units, so does time. One unit cf time 
(samaya)* forms the present. It then follows that the future 
owns as many samaya as does the past plus 1, and the latter again 
as many as the former minus 1, the total time comes to twice 
the amount of the past with a plus, and twice the amount of the 
future with a minus, and, consequently, the time that has passed 
makes up half its total with a plus, and the time to come half 
its total with a minus (Viy 889a) 4 5 6 Even the smallest calculable 
fraction of time, the avahya , consists of as many 6 samaya as all 


1 daviyadi, gacchadi, taim sabbhava-pajjayaim jatji daviyam lam bhannante 
Pancatthik 9 

2 Most certainly it goes back to adhvan, but the Sanskrit of the comm 
gives addha —'(fern ) Viy 532b, mThan 201 a we find addha-kala, the eternal 
time as the fourth beside the civil time measure ( pamana-k ), the amount of 
life-time ( ahau-nwath-k ), and the tune of death ( marana-k ) 

_ 3 F K LALANA, The six Dravyas of the Jama Philosophy. 

Bombay 1914 

4 Viy 6, 4, 1 speaks of paesa as of time, the soul is kaVaescpaiji 
sapaesa, because it has existed since times eternal —For the atomism of time 
with the Jains see MASSON-OURSEL, Archiv f Gesch d Philos 40, 
173-176 

5 Both past and future being without beginning and without end are 
equal m duration The “plus” and the “minus” are the 1 samaya of the present 

,. 6 asatpkhejja (i)=incomputable as against sarpkhejja (x)= compu¬ 

table, expressible by a definite figure; apanta (co )=innumerable 
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the remaining others which are being recorded (see also Than. 
158a), up to the ussappini. When occurring repeatedly their 
number may increase up to co (Viy. 887 b). For the list of 
time measures see Viy. 275a, 888 a, Jambudd. 89a and also a.o. 
Than. 158a. It may suffice to refer to JACOBI on T. 4, 15 
and KIRFEL, Kosmographie pp. 337-339, and to note the 
fundamental difference between those measures that are cal¬ 
culable {gamya) and those expressible by way of comparison 
only ( addho'vamiya) The latter (see Jambudd. 92b) according 
to Than 90b, 430b ar e paliovama, sdgarovama, osappini,ussappim 
(§ 12 ), poggala-panyatta, tlyaddha , andgay* addha , and saw’ addha, 
but that expression will apply only to the first four or five. 

§58 The Units. Logically the “masses” are preceded by 
their parts, and these appear as the desa and the paesa. But 
while the paesa are essential for the structure of the world, the 
desa represent but calculable quantities So, e g , the funda¬ 
mental facts dhamma , adhamma and dgdsa do not exist in their 
totalities m the lower, the upper and the higher regions of the 
world, but only in their parts mentioned {desa), whereas in the 
total world ( loga ) they do not exist in parts but wholly with the 
exception of agds’atthikdya , which, as we saw, is existent in the 
world as well asm the non-world (Viy 522 a). On the other 
hand (see again Viy. 522a) we may just as well examine a unit 
of space as to whether it contains the atthikaya either completely 
or in parts ( egammi 1 dgasa-paese). For other considerations 
containing the desa and the paesa see Viy. 149a, 493a, 714a; 
Pannav. 8 a. Let us make it quite clear that it is the paesa or the 
“units” which in their totality, and in their totality only, con¬ 
stitute the “masses”. No fraction of either, however large, 
may replace them, and any deduction is as little admissible as 
with a concrete object {no khande cakke . . —sakale cakke . . . Viy. 
148a). With motion, rest and space this comglomeration which 
lacks both beginning and originator ( vlsasd ) is not a merger, 
but the units of one and the same mass are strung up like the 
links of a chain. They do not mix like milk and water (Viy. 


i , We ought to expect • egarjm 
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394a incl comm ). The number of the units is co with the total 
space as well as with souls and matter, and § with motion and 
rest (148a) and with the space of the world (421a, 610a, 873b) 
Moreover there are 8 centrcmost units ( majgha-paesa ), which, 
each with motion, rest and space are supposed (acc to comm.) 
to exist in the centre of the upper regions of the world, called the 
Ruyaga, in Rayanappabha (§107), with the souls within their 
resp. bodies They will occupy 1 to 6 or either 8, but vastu- 
svabhavdt not 7 units of space (Viy. 886a, 395b). In the realm 
of space we meet the 4 mam and the 4 intermediate directions 
(disa and Didisd) in addition to zenith ( uddhaiji ) and nadir (aho) 
Their are given as indd, jama, varurii, soma; agget, nerax , vayawd, 
Isdni , vimala, tamd (see Viy. 492b). 1 Acc. to the comm, they 
are of two-resp one-dimensional shape.® The pole from which 
they start (Viy 606a, Than, 477b) is a square cube 8 of 8 paesa. 

If the masses constitute the world, they necessarily have to 
interpenetrate each other, and the units of the one must be 
touched [putfha ) by those of the others. Viy 609a discusses with 
how many units this will be the case In doing so, the 
units of time ( addha-semaya ) are included In other words, 
they are placed on the same level with the others and considered 
constant Maximum and minimum figures ( ukkosenarji and 
jahartnena'iji ) mean that a unit m one corner of the end of the 
world can be surrounded only by 2 lateral units and 1 either 
above or below, but not by 4 round about and 2 above and below. 
Both space and time are conditionally, or resp. unconditionally, 
limited, so that contact will not occur everywhere. The masses 
interpenetrate each other insomuch that 1 u motion will coin¬ 
cide with 1 u rest 1 u space ( jattha . ogadhe tattha. og ). That 
is to say that e g m the minimum of cases the afore-said unit 
of motion is being touched not by 2 but by 4 u rest, and not by 6 
but by 7 u. But then it coincides ( taih pratyekam antarvyaplah) 
with co units of souls, matter and time, as far as the latter is 


. 1 .. c tuid the tnparution. above, below and horizontal directions 

just as well (Than 132b) 

2 diia/i sakafoddhi~3aj]isthitah , uidisas tu muktavaly-akarah. urdhvadho- 
akare Vy 493b 

3 LEUMANN, lObersicht p 43b 


diiau ca ruiak' 
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concerned By 1 u. of soul, and, equally, 1 u of matter, coin¬ 
ciding with co u. of soul and co u. of matter, we are given proof 
of the greater density of these substances 

Viy 420b, Than 251b say that the individual soul has as 
many paesa as has the space of the world But this does not 
refer to the limiting case of the Kevalin as the comm, wants 
us to believe, it simply says that both have units One individual 
soul occupies the room of 1/^ ang. (or either more) of such 
quantities (T. 5, 15) as are presumed by the part of that or 
that size acquired through Karman So then (substantially) the 
soul of an elephant equals that of a louse, as is explained by the 
simile of the lamp whose light, as the case may be, will illuminate 
a large or a small hollow room (Rayap 140a, referred to by Viy. 
313a). T. 5, 16 in giving this simile its literary expression 
hereto introduces the conception of contraction and expansion. 
They stand for different densities within the same number of 
umts, i e., <j in different bodies (Siddh. ref to T. 5, 8). 1 For 
the historical importance of the theory (Viy 365a), according 
to which the soul equals the body in size, see JACOBI GGA 
1919, 17. 

Also the umts of matter differ in number from 0 up to co . 
The lower limit is the smallest unit of matter, the atom. It is 
true that, acc to Kundakunda, the atom has 1 unit (Dawas 
26), but acc to Umasvati it has none It is one (T. 5, 11 and 
Siddh. ref to 5, 11, 14), and thus it coincides with 1 u It 
follows that also the word poggaVatthikaya-paesa is being applied 
in speaking of the atom, and its combinations have the word 
paesa added (see below) 2 There is still another difference with 
regard of the density of these paesai 1 u space may contain up 
toco atoms (Viy. 613b) That is to say:2 units of matter coincide 
with 1 or 2 u of space (and as many units of motion and rest), 

3 with 1, 2 or 3, and finally co with 1, 2, 3, . . . . x, co or co . 

For an explanation Siddh. gives a number of similes with ref 
to 5, 14. 


i. JAINI, Outlines p 17 speaks of an elasticity of the soul 
2 Comp also paramanu -poggala-mttle pi pacse Viy 579a 
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§59. The Atom . poggala , the word for atom, 1 h applied 
in its basic meaning as a “concrete body” in Viy 176b, whereas 
in 240a it means the part of an individual The atom is eternal 
(Viy 65b) as is the substance of wlnfch it is the ultimate particle 
and among the fundamental facts it is the only one bearing any 
physical character (T 5, 4). Owing to the fineness of its struc¬ 
ture by which it eludes observation, it is beyond the grasp 
of tools and indivisible*, but it owns the qualities of colour, 
smell, and taste at either 1 kind or 2 kinds of touch (Viy. 
746b 797a) among the possible 5, 5, 2 and 8 kinds of these 
four (Viy 778 a), and such in an endless variety of different 
grades ( guna). The qualities of touch are cold or warm in 
combination with smooth or rough 

It is either spontaneously or by means of an impulse from 
without (Than 63b) that atoms by merging constitute aggregates 
( khandha ) which, as the case may be, may own a greater number 
of qualities of colour, etc (Viy 748b). According as such a 
one consists of 2, 3, etc , atoms, we speak, as already mentioned, 
of a du-paesiya, ti-p , etc. up to ananla-p. khandha. In connexion 
with aggregates the atom is called paramanu-poggala An 
aggregate consisting of even-numbered atoms is divisible into 
halves, but it lacks a middle (it is amajjha ), whereas conditions 
are reversed with odd numbers, and both eases arc valid with 
indeterminate numbers, (x, and ^), it goes without saying, 
however, that all of them arc sa-paesa (Viy 233 a). The w r ay 
how to decompose an aggregate consisting of 2 and more 
atoms is demonstrated in Viy 102b and, more closely, in Viy. 
561 a. That such a decomposition wall result in gaining only 
complete atoms had to be specifically stressed in 103a Just 
as the question of divisibility is being discussed so is the 
contiguity ( puttha ) between atoms and aggregates by taking 
as a basis 9 possibilities, either whether it occurs in parts 


13 


r purayaii galati ca Siddh ref to T 5 
scarcely ever read 


10, comp with 5 32 —puggala 


, m. This is what the paramanu has m common with the samaya and the 
It appears to be probable that apaesa along with anaddha, 
andP oth^ ) am ^^ aima c 9 ua Uy means only the lacking of parts (see also 233a 
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( desenaqi, desefmji) or completely {savvenaifi) (Viy. 233b). It 
must be noted, therefore, that the number of atoms constituting 
an aggregate may divide among one and several paesa. 

The mergence of atoms and aggregates with atoms and 
aggregates is brought about (Viy 102b. 103b) by a sineha-kaya, 
though nothing concerning its nature is mentioned. 1 T. 5, 
32 introduces the contrasted pair of smgdha and ruhsa, Smooth’ 
and ‘rough’. 

As is the case with all sensuous qualities, also these two 
lukkha and mddha (Viy 638 b lukkhl and alukkht ) exist in grada¬ 
tions ( guna ), as is presupposed by Viy 878 a, whereas m Viy. 
394 b they are but hinted at by vemdya-nxddhaya etc. According 
to T 5, 33 the lowest grades will not merge because they lack 
sufficient power to assimilate (Jakti Siddh ), it takes at least two 
grades of difference to make this power effective (T. 5, 35), 
and that is why only equal grades—though only s-fir, not s-f-s 
(T 5, 34)—will assimilate, and, accordingly, only the lower 
grade to the higher. 

§60 Thus it follows that the atom, though as a substance 
it is eternal, is changeable in its conditions As to Viy. 640 a, 
colour, smell, taste, and touch are qualified as conditions, 
(pajjava ). They are inherent in the substance (parydya T. 5,37). 
But according to Pannav 5 (196b) pajjava also means the 

secondary differences of atoms and aggregates within each of the 
above mentioned four spheres and, moreover, within their size 
(ogahana). Their number is co , and thus it happens that 
they coincide with the pannama, the “accidental” changes and 
their results, which constitute the momentary being of an object 
(T 5, 41) As such the above mentioned four are referred to 
by Viy 420 b along with the shape {sarjithana, see below). The 
latter is omitted by Than 201a. These five species as existing 
spontaneously {vis as a) are contrasted with those caused by an 
impulse from without ( paogasa ) or either by the mixture of both 

i Quite another kind of suhuma is the stneha-k which acc to Viy. 83b 
moves in all directions (pavadai ) and thus dissolves rapidly in contrast to the 
bayara au-kaya 
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(misa) according to Viy. 320 a 1 2 . pamSmtt, however, within 
the realm of the inanimate does not refer to those five only 
(Pannav. 13, 287b), but also to combination (of smooth and 
rough), cleavage (s b ) and sound (s b ), as well as to motion 
and the absence of w tight and non-weight Motion may 
manifest itself by extending cither in long or short distances or 
by cither leading to contacts or not 1 I'rorn Viy 0 > b, v. r learn 
that neither heavy nor light is a qualits of the Karman body 
§ 262), of the tinge of souls (§07), the inward sense (§71), or 
of speech (§ 68) which all pert nn to the realm of matter. 

The transition from one/’/income 3 4 5 to the next is described 
by synonyms as a process of motion; prromcru-porjdf ( and 
khandhc ) eyai vcyat calm phandat ghattai hhubbbai udlrci lary ter?, 
bhdvatji pannomai Viy. 232 b (after 182b). Aggregates will 
experience it cither totally or partial!) T 5, 26 leaches a o. 
that aggregates come about b) an amalgamation of atoms as well 
as by the secreting of atoms ( sahanard and bhcya t Viy 567a), i e. 
by giving away atoms Tins theory nia) well go bacl to Viy. 
743b, where it is said that of all parade c uzed for the purpose 
of taking m matter ( gcnhai ) a being will retain (c/.drn) l/ £ 
and give away 1/ co ( mjjara ), that is to say sty a-} de, during the 
vibration as which the transition manifests itself [grabanrantarem 
Vy.), for with reference to cya all atoms and aggregates arc 
called scya and mreya (saija and rurtja ) 1 The act of motion 
passes in an incalculably small time, ic. in l/ £ diahyd at the 
very utmost, which is called antara (Viy. 23*!b, 883b). 

In connexion with the theory of motion the sedda-pnrireya 
poggala are quoted and equated with the atoms and aggregates 
m motion, whereas the asadda-p p are equated with those in rest 
during motion and rest So that, then, the sound, either 
subbhi or dubbhif is a quality of the matter m its form as an 

1 The paogasa and vtsasa parxnayapoggala arc mentioned by Subuddhi 
to his prince Jiyasattu (Naya 12, 174a ) 

2 For the phusamana-gai Prajn refers to the act of making a flat 
stone skip along the surface of-w ater ( bala-jann-pranddha) 

3 Acc to Viy 638b the new parmama comes on when the former is 
nyjjjipa in this connexion samayatp means “for some time “ 

4 Vy is wrong in saying egyati kale 

5 N&yadh 174a, Pannav 288a 


*V 
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aggregate. According to T. 5, 24 the same is true with associa¬ 
tion, fineness and coarseness 1 ),form and decay, darkness, shadow, 
warmth and light. Of these ten phenomena the first seven are 
such inherent in the aggregate, whereas the last three are irradia¬ 
tions. The modes of the association, i.e. of the units within the 
animate and inanimate world, are grouped by Viy. 394b accord¬ 
ing to spontaneousness (visasa), impulse (. paogasa ), and finality 
(sdiya, anaiya sapajjavasiya and ap.). Between the fineness 
and its opposite there runs the dividing-line which separates 
this concrete world from the one beyond sensual conceivability, 
the first being bayara , the latter suhitma. Their difference is in 
the number of atoms* an aggregate consisting of l atoms is 
equally unsplittable as is the single atom, whereas if consisting 
of co atoms it can be split, and then it is even combustible as 
well as it may get wet and be able to float (Viy 232 b). T. 
5, 28 points out that its spectacular appearance results from 
decay and association, and in order to prove this Devanandin 
offers a theory 8 , though it may simply mean that the object 
radiates atoms which associate with the organs of sense known to 
be of material quality. As to the shape of aggregates we dis¬ 
tinguish between geometrical and non-geometnea) formations, 
the latter being called amtthaijitha “not thus behaving”. In 
circular ( panmandala ), orbicular ( vaffa ), triangular, square, 
and linear formations the atoms, or the units resp., are arranged 
in an either two-or three-dimensional order ( payara , ghana ), in 
linear formations (ayaya) also one-dimensionally ( sedhi-Syaya ), 
and, with the only exception of circular formations, they contain 
atoms m either odd or even numbers ( oya-paesa, jumma-p ). 
Their highest and lowest numbers are laid down m Viy 860a 
Decay may manifest itself in the shape of smaller units, lumps, 
potsherds, leaves, and brookes (Pannav 266a, 288a) The 
material quality of darkness becomes evident in the tamu-kk&ya 
and the kanha-rai of the world (§ 134) Darkness and lightness 
of night and day are attributed according to Viy. 246b to asubha 

r Thus instead of “smallness’ and “largeness” (JACOBI for 
souk f my a and ithaulya). 

a JACOBI with ref to T. 5, 28 
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a.nd subha poggala } and to the former also the darkness in the 
different regions of hell (see Than. 263a). In the legendary 
story of J am budd. Ill the lightness is like scattered matter 
that lasts. ForBharata (§ 13) at the head of his army succeeds 
in passing through the long tunnels of both the Timisa-and 
Khandappavaya-guha in the rays of his jewel by forming circles 
which alternatingly appear on the right and the left walls 
(Jambudd 225a). This can but mean that he is anxious not to 
leave any spot dark, and, actually, no spot remains dark, after 
he has passed. Each circle lies in the radiant sphere of the 
other. 

§61. The Substances. The formations of aggregates, as men- 
tionedjust before, result in the substances of, so to say, a second 
order, i.e., m material masses called davva like those of the first 
order (§57). In Viy 420b we read that one atom and its 
multiples form whole davva or either parts of such ( desa ) • from 
four atoms upwards all eight combinations possible m this con¬ 
nexion will occur, suhuma (§60) are the accumulations of colours, 
smells, and different kinds of taste and palpability which, acc. 
to Viy. 757 a, are to be found m closely packed density below 
each region of the lower and the upper world. Material 
masses of this kind, together with their shapes, come into being 
spontaneously, whereas all accumulations furnishing the souls 
in the world with bodies and opportunities of activity—for the 
inanimate substance is destined to serve the animate (Viy 856a)— 
result from impulse, i e , through the working of the Karman. 
But as those accumulations have concrete quahties, it follows 
that they represent a mixture of both cases (Viy. 332 a). Now, 
owing to Karman, matter forms m four bodies, the inward sense, 
speech and breath (Viy 567a, Than. 158a) The infinite 
variety of matter thus grouped is called poggala-pariyat}a x . 
At least in the case of the inward sense matter is divided into 
vaggana (Viy 222a, 646b), for we hear of the co mano-dawu- 
vaggana of certain gods. Further proofs for this are missing, 
but s b Of the five bodies existent the body of transmission is 

i. Homonymous is the maximum measure of time (Viy 887b) 
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equally missing in this connexion, since (comp. Sthan. 158a) 
it cannot occur along with the body of transformation in the same 
individual (§ 62). From Viy 621 a ff. we learn, to begin with, 
that the inner-sense and speech are of a bodily quality ( ruviiji ). 
Concerning the inner sense we may refer to the vaggana mention¬ 
ed above. Speech, however, counts as being shaped like a 
thunderbolt ( vajja-sqrfithiya , Pannav. 255b, comp § 68), and its 
atoms are “beyond heavy and light’ 5 ( agurulahu ) and thus of a 
quality ( parmama) which (comp Prajn. 389a) is shared by all 
non-bodily substances including also the inner sense and the 
Karman. That both speech and the inner sense must be 
distinguished from the I (ego) (aya) (§ 70), that they are uncons¬ 
cious ( acitta ) and inanimate ( ajlva ), but yet are inherent m 
souls, adds to establish their bodily nature. 

§62. The Bodies. During the time of its specific bodily 
existence the individual possesses more than one body (sarlra). 
Their number is five in all (Pannav 12. 21; Samav. 216a; 
Than 169b), but their distribution among the different beings 
differs (§ 67. 104) - 1 2 They all have the Karman body (kammaga 
s .) and the fiery body (teyaga s.) life long. All beings per¬ 
taining to the upper world, l e animal and human beings with 
one to five senses, permanently own the earthly body (uraliya or 
oral s ). Both the gods and the inhabitants of hell always live 
in bodies of transformation (veuvviya s ), s but other beings do so 
only temporarily, while the body of transposition (ahdraga s .) 
merely applies to human bemgs and in special cases only The 
functions of some of these bodies is as well as their purpose are 
told in the commentaries which however do not always agree. 
The established list leading from oral over veuvv , ahar , tey to 
kamm sarlra suggests the gradual increase m fineness and, simulta¬ 
neously, m density of material units (T. 2,38-40). 3 Apart from 
the beings already mentioned all higher ammal and human 

1 Acc to Viy 622b Pannav 268a we have different kinds due to 
stages of transition supervening m case the seizure of a new body has not yet 
been completed 

2 (a )veuwiya-sarira ref to gods= (un )adomed Viy 746a 

3 In this connexion Prajn 269b speaks of varganasu pradda-bahulyam 
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beings, generated by breeding ( §63)—the latter when living 
in a kamma-bhumt (§117)—own bodies of transformation, that 
is to say, that a human being may change its appearance 
( vikuvvittae) magically, provided that it be free from sin (atndt, 
§ 181). For, so we learn from Viy. 189 a, the prepared food 
taken by a monk in a sinful way ( max) will strengthen his bones 
and the marrow within, but it will weaken flesh and blood, 
whereas the accidental food of the sinless will result in the 
opposite While the one aids to the development of the bodily 
organs, the other will transubstantiate into excretions The 
capability of transformation therefore depends on bodily pre¬ 
conditions. We arc not told when and at what point higher ani¬ 
mals enter into transformation AparL from the beings mentioned 
above the coarse wind-beings equally have bodies of trans¬ 
formation, which appear in the shape of a flag {padngn), manifes¬ 
ting themselves either as storms or clouds, yet without changing 
their minute smallness (1/^ angula) (Pannav 416a, 417a) 1 
Animal and human beings, however, may become either quite 
small or immensely large (l/ d ang. upto 100, resp. 100,000 
joy ) The inhabitants of hell and the gods, with the exception 
of the Gevijja and Anuttara (§ 129), are equally able to change 
their appearance, even though they already livcm bodicsof trans¬ 
formation This body of transfoimation so characteristic of 
their form of existence and built up without attracting foreign 
particles of matter ('§ 181) is called bhava-dhararujja , whereas 
uttara-veuvviya is the body deliberately taken. 

Pannav 423a points out that the body of transposition is 
exclusively destined to serve pioub persons in the Karman places 
(§ 117) who own magic powers ( xddhx-palta ), but who have 
not yet succeeded in accomplishing self-discipline ( pamatta- 
sarpjaya), whereas acc to Devanandin on T 2, 37, 49 it is meant 
to prove those powers, to solve subtile dogmatic questions, 
and to escape any violation of self-discipline 2 It is defined by 
T 2, 49, and its possession is confined to those who arc in 

i ttavat-pramana-vtkuroanayam eva tasya Jakti-sarjibhaodl Praja 418& 

3 i^fma-padSrtha-nnjnSnarlham asatpyama-panjihJr/ayd cm 
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command of the 14 Puwa, i.e. its occurrence is antedated by 
Umasvati and located in the historical past. We may be allowed 
to assume that rather than aharaka “attracting” 1 its name should 
be adharaka m that the body represents a “vessel” either for 
him who, for the time of 1 muhutta at the longest (T. p. 60, 9), 
slips into it which is no higher than a rayana, or else for the 
instruction brought home by its bearer from a consultative 
magic change of place. But it was not before Umasvati that 
the latter purpose was introduced. The body of transposition 
does not exist simultaneously with that of transformation, as this 
is neither the case with magic powers by which they are generat¬ 
ed. The Karman body is the individual formation given its shape 
by deeds previously wrought. The fiery body has to be under¬ 
stood as a bearer of potential energies, and by being allotted to 
all beings the latter are attributed a latent energy which may 
manifest itself with individual persons on the ground of magic 
power ( labdhi ). This power will appear a. o as an radiation 
of either heat or coolness as an effect of either curse or blessing 
(comp the teya-msagga which provides the name for Viy 15). 
The teachers referred to by Umasvati on T. 2, 43 are wrong in 
considering only those exceptional persons, as is Devanandm in 
adding his Sutra to T. 2, 48. Not enough with the functions 
mentioned, Siddhasena (T. S. 59) and Haribhadra (T.S. 56), 
understand the fiery body to cause digestion, but we think it 
improbable that of all five bodies the finest but one should serve 
that purpose. All bodies except the earthly one are closely linked 
with the soul ( jlva-phuda , Than. 251b). 

§ 63. Physiology. A being comes into existence physically 
by three ways, by ma nifestation, by coagulation, or by generation. 
Manifestation ( uvavaya ) means creation brought about with 
lightning-like suddenness without any material basis, 2 thus the 
gods and the inhabitants of hell spring into life. Caogulation 
(sammucchana ) takes place spontaneously out of existing matter; 
it pertains to all beings furnished with one to four senses. All 

1 dhnyata tty aharakah Devanandm 182 

2 jaha nuhasam-tiyas'indacava-mjjuna satjibhavo hoi gayanammi khaptna, 
ahS atvSna vt hoi uppatti, Hanbhadra, SamaraiccakahU cd JACOBI, p 57, 3 
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beings with five senses, i.e. all higher animals and human beings, 
come into existence partly m the same way (s.b.) and partly 
by generation (gabbha-vcikkGTiii, garbhd-vyutkfdtiti ). The place 
where a being comes into existence, is its place of origin ( jom). 1 
It is either cold, ammated, concealed (satpvuda ), 2 or the opposite 
hereof or both. A fourth trinity (Pannav 227b) is purely 
anatomical (§ 64). The distribution of these 9 qualities among 
the beings, as given m Pannav. 9 (comp. Than 121a), can be 
easily understood. The inhabitants of hell, for instance, come 
mto existence in cold and hot places, the gods in temperate ones 
(sidsina). In such as the latter ones generation takes place, 
and, moreover, they are both covered and open to view (. sajjivuda- 
viyada) For according to its position the uterus ( garbha ) is 
concealed, though yet it is visible m advanced pregnancy. 
Manifestation takes place in unanimate places. the gods come 
into being on the throne of gods and in the garb of gods, that is 
m a covered concealed place, and the same applies to the inhabi¬ 
tants of hell ( narakotpaUi-sthananaiji sarjivta-gavaksa-kalpatvdt Prajn. 
227a b.) Coagulation takes place in an open place. Of the 
higher animals the miraculous species of snakes called dsdhya 
exclusively comes into being in this way (Pannav. 46 a), but 
there are still other beings which may be brought into existence 
by coagulation, e.g, the surpsumara , mahoraga , quadrupeds 
equipped with claws ( sanapphaga) and the viyaya-pakkhi , birds 
that never fold their wings (Pannav 44a, 45a, 46b, 49a), and, 
finally, the human beings. These all may spring into life from 
moist human excretions and from uncleanly matter sponta¬ 
neously 3 (50a), though than they will remain undeveloped 
( apajjatta ) and diminutively small (!/<. ang ), and they will 
stay alive for 1 muhutta. at the longest Apart from the asdliytx 
all these beings generated by coagulation are sexless By develop¬ 
ment [pajjatti ) Vmasvati on T. 8, 12, p 177, 4ff asks us to under- 


Yv th p ls aats We Spc S °^J oni ~ voc chejya when their germinative faculty 
extinguishes (Viy 671, 274a, Than 123b, 343b, 405a) 

_„ n „ n * For scrrivrta JACOBI T 2, 33 writes savwrtta=minimal Siddha- 
sena p 191, 19 suggests this version by sarpvitdpracchannd sarpkaid vd {youth ) 

„ , c 3 ^ yar 5 , a distinguishes between the sammucchima and the 
and sarjts^qya For the same list as here ref to Than 385b, 416a 


rasaya 
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stand the faculty of assimilating matter to the body and to 
complete the same along with the sensuous and breathing organs, 
and, as the case may be, also the speech and the inward sense. 
In elemental beings, as well as in plants, animal and human 
beings this development may even be found missing , and then 
they are apajjatta 1 

§64. The description in the text of embryo-life nearly 
always concerns the human germ. An animal embryo ( tirikkha - 
joniya gabbha ) exists between 1 muh and 8 years, a human 
one ( manussi-g ) between 1 muh and 12 years, and a fully 
developed fruit (? kaya-bhavattha) between 1 muh and 24 years. 
This conception is obviously related to the informations rendered 
by Viy 88b saying what evil and good is being practised by a 
jiva gabbha-gaya satnana, and of what kind his reward will be 
when he dies as such a one Human and animal sperm lives 
in the womb from 1 to 12 hours (Viy. 433a, Tand. 4b 2 ). 
Cases of getting with child and of its counterpart, negative 
sexual intercourse, are dealt with by Than. 312b along with 
their causes The first food an embryo ( jiva ) takes after having 
entered the womb consists m the menstrual blood of the mother 
(■ maU-oya ) together with the sperm of the father (Suy II 3, 21); 
353b), but later it varies It is not taken by bits, but by the 
entire body (§ 96), and while nothing is being excreted, all 
serves to build up the sensuous organs and the body Mother 
and fruit are interconnected by two strings. the one ( mau-jiva - 
Yasa-hanni scil nail ?) starts from the mother and serves the 
fruit to breathe and to transubstantiate the different substances, 
whereas the other ( putta-j -r -h ) starts from the fruit and serves 
it in building up the body ( cinai , uvacinai) While flesh, blood 
and brain come from the mother [maiy* anga, Than. 170b mduy’ 
a ), bones, marrow, hair and nails come from the father (piy’a ). 
These parental gifts ( amma-pnya sarlraya ) will endure as long 
as the body of the descendant remains unweakened ( avvavaitna ). 
The mam source for the afore-said is Viy 87a, partly also Tand. 
7a, 8a. 

1 Acc to Viy 852b, Samav 26b this sums up to 14 kinds of bemes. 

2 Ed. DLJP 59 
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The embryology of the human being is discussed in the 
first part of the Tandulaveyaliya. In referring to the intro¬ 
ductory Gahas we here but state that the margin of fertility 
is 55 years with the woman and 75 years with the man (v. 13, 
comp Sthan 313b), and that the fruit remains m the womb 
for 277£- days on an average (v. 4f). Its stages are listed as 
kalala (7 days), abbuya (the sam c), pest, and ghana Its weight 
amounts to 3 karisa=\ pala in the first month, m the second 
it gets solid, in the third it rouses lusts within the mother, in the 
fourth it makes her limbs swell, m the fifth its extremities and its 
head develop ( panca pindiyao), in the sixth its gall and its blood, 
in the seventh its veins, muscles, vessels, nerves, pores, hairs, 
and nails, and in the eighth the child is complete. The sex 
depends on the preponderance of either sperm or blood, 
in case neither prevails sexlessness will result. A sexless fruit 
lies (v 18) in the centre of the mother, but a male on the 
right, and a female on the left side. Its position and its 
condition are in accordance with the mother. The word 
bimba (Tand. 14a; Than. 287a) appears to qualify the lesult 
of a miscarriage Acc to Viy 89a a cross-position will lead 
to a still birth A description of the female genitals 
is rendered by Tand. 4a. From Pannav. 9 (277b), Than. 
121b we learn that the uterus may-be either convex, concave, 
or flat (vamsl-patta) . In Viy 218 a the role attributed 
to Han Negamesi of dislocating the embryo is apparently due to 
generalising the well-known individual case. 

The generated beings are born either m the egg or with 
the amnion (the chorion), or as living young Apart from 
birds, all snakes, fish, lizards, turtles and crocodiles are egg- 
born ( andaya ). Most higher quadrupeds and all human 
beings are born with the chorion ( jarduya ) Whereas some 
quadruped like elephants and mammals with digits extended 
to support a wing-membrane (bats etc ) are born complete 
{poyaya) 1 

i poyaya, Skt potaja, is explained by KOHL (ZDMG 103, p 153) 
by bom in a boat , the boat, m his view, being represented by the burst cover* 
developing the fruit when leaving the womb Though tins may well apply to 
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$65. As coarse as all these conceptions are, so is the 
human anatomy (Tand 35b). Apart from the quantities 
of liquids and other bodily items which can be omitted here, 
the human being has 700 veins Starting from the navel 160 
each extend upwards, downwards into the legs, downwards 
into the abdomen, and horizontally, 25 each contain mucus and 
gall, 10 contain sperm. Furthermore there are 900 sinews, 
500 muscles, 900 vessels, 9 9 million hairpores, not counting 
the hair of the skull and the beard, and 33 million including 
the latter. Some figures concerning women and hermaphrodites 
slightly differ m giving them 670 and 680 veins, resp , and 470 
and 480 muscles, resp Moreover, we learn that the male is 
furnished with 5 and the female with 6 inner organs ( kodha ), 
and that with the former we find 9 and with the latter 11 aper¬ 
tures (<soya)* It is but due to a tendency of discrimination 
that in contrast to the general Indian view, that the left side is 
qualified as good ( suha-pannama) and the right side as being 
unpropitious (Tand 35b) 

With the only exception of the Tand as concerns the 
structure of the human body, we meet next to nothing but 
generalities* Than 357 a, Tand 27b know of 6 different ways 
of joining the bones (sarpighayana, sarjihanana) by means of hook¬ 
ing and pinning vajja-nsabha (or vairdsabha ) naraya, risabha-vn ,n. 
addha-n , kiliya and chevattha (Umasv on T 8, 12 gives srpatika 
instead). For an explanation see a. o V. GLASENAPP, 
Karman p 29, for an illustration see BASTIAN, Ideale Welten 
I, plate IV (the corresponding sentence on p. 283 is incorrect). 
From coagulation there results the sixth (and worst) kind, 
from manifestation none at all, since inhabitants of hell and 
gods have neither bones, nor smews, nor veins; with generation 
all kinds are possible. Acc. to Tand 27b the chevattha- joint is 
the only one, however, which now still pertains to'human beings. 

bats, yet it remains to be asked whether it is equally true of elephants and. 
many more quadrupeds listed in the comm on T 2, 34 

1 Umasviti on T 2, 34, Silanka on Ayar 5, 2. 

2 Here we have to add the nipples They are not mentioned by 
Tba$. 450b 

3 But Vivagas 42b states the 48 nah and their functions 
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The first is the ideal, and as such it is characteristic of the 
Arhats etc 

The shape of the body {sarjithdna) , too may appear in 6 
different kinds (Than 357a, Tand 27b). A being is propor¬ 
tioned either all over (sama-cauratjisa) , or only above ( mggoha , 
n -panmandala), or only below ( saiya , Comm sadi, Um. saci ). 
It is either hunchbacked ( khujja ), or crippled ( vamana ), or 
deformed ( hunda) The latter refers to the inhabitants of hell 
(comp § 109) as well as as to all coagulated beings except 
those furnished with one sense only, as is described in § 106. 
While all kinds apply to the generated higher animals and human 
beings, the first kind only will apply to the gods 

Next to the shape of the body we have to mention its size 
(sarir'ogahana) The bodies of elemental beings will not go 
beyond their diminutive smallness which, as a minimum, par- 
tains to all earthly beings. But everywhere else the maximum 
size is enormous plants and aquatic animals upto 1000 joy., 
ammals living on dry land up to 6 gauya, and human beings up 
to 3^ etc. (Pannav 41£b). Beyond the range of the horizontal 
world the size of the body will increase the more the deeper we 
go, as it will decrease the more the higher we go : the beings 
inhabiting the deepest regions of hell measure 500 dhanu , the 
Anuttarovavaiya 1 rayanl (Pannav. 417a). For the siddha 
see §187. 

§66. We now come to speak of the bodily functions. 
Breathing is called anamai panamai 1 usasai tiisasai. While the 
first two words express the inward activity, the last two refer to 
the outward one (Prajn 220 b) Unexceptionally all beings 
breathe (Pannav 7), but the intervals will be the longer the 
higher they stand. Thus the inhabitants of hell breathe incess- 
antiy, 2 whereas the highest Vemamya breathes every 33 fort- 
nights only, but animals furnished with one to five senses and 
human beings follow different ways of breathing (vemdjae). 
As we learn from Viy. 2 74b in contrast to Tand 3b, the frequency 

1 prapitt 

2 For all tormented beings breathe rapidly, Prajn 22ob 
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of breathing is the same with the embryo as it is with the fully 
developed man , and he will retain this frequency for the whole 
time of his life, i.e. 3773 in 1 muhutta. So, then, respiration 
( ussasa-nissasa or panu) comes to be a time-measure. While the 
breathing of beings having two to five senses was accepted as an 
established fact (janamo pasamo ), it seemed problematic with 
regard to elemental beings and plants, but it is explicitly stated 
to apply to them as well (Viy. 109a), and, moreover, Viy. 109b 
continues in saying that “breathing” embraces all possible matter 
(i davvaiiji ) This statement is as surprising as is the adjoining 
and incorrect reference to Pannav. 28 (the Ahara-paya). A 
windbody ( vauyaya ) breathes his own kind, and even though by 
inhahng its own the same has perished ( uddaitta ) m it a many 
hundred thousand times, it will yet reappear on and again 
( paccdydi , Viy. 110a) 1 In some other connexion we are told 
that the elemental as well as the vegetable beings inhale and 
Exhale each other (Viy. 419b) 2 

The earth- and water-beings are not capable of moving 
voluntarily, nor are plants Hence they are called thaoara , 
i e. stationary, in contrast to all other beings, called tasa pana, 
i.e. movable (comp, e g Ayar. 5, 1). The text of Dasav 4 beg. 
formed hereafter shows the altogether unobjectionable meaning. 
But Siddhasena onT 2, 12 (p 158, 3) distinguishes between the 
two groups as such m which both the conditions and the mood 
of the corresponding being show up externally and such where 
they do not, for trasa, so it is said, originally ( adau) means 
sukha-grahana Acc. to Devanandin trasa expresses the possibility 
of transition into a different class of being which, as was mentioned 
j*ust before, certain beings are lacking, so that for him all beings 
having one sense only belong to the stfiavara. 

All beings brought into existence by coagulation are, 
without exception, sexless (Jiv II), and the same applies to the 

1 Abhay maintains that the particles of matter constituting inhala¬ 
tion and exhalation are of finer quality than those composing the “earthly” 
and the transformation body of the wmd-bemg (no a) 

2 Abhay without having an opinion of his own follows the “pOjya- 
vyakhya" and builds up a theory according to which closely connected earthly 
and other beings mutually assimilate in breathing 
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inhabitants of hell, whereas sexless gods do not occur In corres¬ 
pondence with the sensuality decreasing in direct proportion to 
the height of the heavenly region, the Gcvcjja and Anuttara 
gods arc short of female deities (sec Pannav 547b ff and comp 
Than. 105b and T 4, 8-10). In the dry account rendered by 
Jiv 105b, 177a and l'98a, we come across three queer similes 
which originally belong to a more highly styled text the female 
sex is compared with a fire for cookin g(phumphuy' oggt), the male 
with a forest-fire (vana-dav 1 aggi ), and the third kind with a 
city-fire ( mahanagara-daha) 

§67. The number of different senses (tndtya, Viy. 223b * 
ayana) amounts to five in all (Pannav. 15) 1 They arc unequally 
distributed among the beings, and that is why the latter arc 
divided into such furnished with one to five senses, as frequently 
mentioned above, thus forming the fundamentals for approaching 
the animate world. Beings with one sense own nothing but 
sensation, those with two have taste added, those with three 
smell, those with four vision, and those with five the power of 
hearing 2 The first four arc comprised as beings with incomplete 
senses ( vigaVindiya ) The immeasurably small particles of earth, 
water, fire and wind, and, moreover, all plants are counted 
among the beings having one sense only. The various manifes¬ 
tations of the elements, all plants and such beings furnished with 
more senses than one are listed by Pannav. 24a ff without the 
intention of completeness, and equally by Utt 36, while Panhav. 

1 mentions many of them short of a system. As to the 
organs of the senses the above mentioned sequence is the 
reverse, and then, accordingly, the first three senses have 2 
organs each, 3 and the latter two one each For this Pannav 


i For details ref to the inner sense sec § 15 

. 2 R. 1 ^ follow Brahman conception by interpolating the tea¬ 

chings of the 10 prana, 5 of which are the indiya-pana, 3 the bala-p comprising 
e inner sense^ (§ 71 ), speech and body, while the remaining 2 stand for 
the breath ( dna-pana or ucchvdsa-nihhasa-prana ) and the vital force ( auga-p ) 
JffP ommatas Jiv 129, Devanandm on T 2, 14, comm on Prayascitta- 
1 a u C p ter two state the way in which these p arc distributed 
among the beings furnished with one to five senses See JACOBI Tattv for 
this passage J 

SO m a LtJphoS'iU W ' y ' d b ' mgSl r ' f ' rr ' d ,0 by Th “' ,7 ' b ’ 
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312a gives davv'itidiya , which corresponds to upakarana given 
by UmasvatiT 2, 17. 

The materiality of the sense causes Viy. 423b to call their 
bearers, i e. the jlva m itself and all beings in the Samsara, 
poggall We have to distinguish between the ubacaya, i.e. the 
accumulation of atoms suited for the purpose, and the nivvattana, 
i e. the disposition or shaping, which occurs in <; samaya of a 
muhutta The uvacaya (not mentioned by Umasvati) is called 
pracaya by Devanandm (on T. 2, 17). This author distinguishes 
(see p 165)between an inner and an outer disposition ( nirvrtti ), 
the latter representing the very pudgala-pracaya, while the former 
means the units of the soul with regard of both the extension 
and shape of the corresponding organ of sense, e. g. the pupil 
of the eye (comp. JACOBI on the quoted passage) Acc. to 
Prajn. 294a all that is said about special shapes (. sarjitham ) refers 
to the inner disposition shared by all beings furnished with that 
sense, and, accordingly, the senses of hearing and smell are 
shaped like certain flowers ( kalambuya-puppha and aimuttaga- 
cartda ), the sense of vision like a lense ( masura ), the tongue like 
a knife ( khurappa ), whereas the sense of feeling as not being 
distinguished into an outer and an inner disposition (Prajn ) 
appears m different shapes (Pannav 293b and somewhat 
divergent Siddhasena on T 2,17) Moreover, there are bahalla 1 
and pohatta 2 the one standing for the thickness and the other 
for the width of accumulated matter Both are diminutively 
small, and only the pohatta of the sense of feeling equals the 
measure of the body The range (visaya )is largest with vision 
where it goes beyond 100,000 joy , with hearing it goes up to 
12, and with all other senses up to 9 joy This certainly must 
be taken literally, and just as with the size of the body (s a.) 
and the allegedly longest duration of life, this conception refers 
to legendary individuals With the objects the organs of 
sense come into direct contact ( putthanp .—and pavitthaijji — 

1 bahalatd=pindatva Prajn 293a The earlier edition of the Pannav 
invariably prints bahulya, instead of bdhalya 

2 Phon —prthaktva, but m mcamng=p{thutva (vistara ) Prajn* 

renders both forms promiscuously 
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saddaitfl svnei etc., Pannav 298a, Than 253a), 1 though this it 
not the case with the sense of vision Acc to Prajn. 298b 
hearing, however, manifests itself by a slight touch of the object 
only ( spr$ta-matra ), whereas smelling, tasting and feeling contact 
the object, as it were, by additionally incorporating in the soul 
( baddha-sprsta , baddha=dtma-praddair atmikrla). This is said 
to be due partly to the greater fineness and the greater number 
of particles of the sound-matter, and the exceptional position 
ascribed to the sense of vision is accounted for by its aprapiakdriiva , 
i.e. the faculty of perceiving objects without even touching them * 
Also towards the first impressions the sense of vision behaves 
differently from the other senses (comp § 71) It goes 
without saying that the different effects of the objects on the 
senses depend on the different qualities of the former (acc to 
Viy. 713 the swcetscent particles are called ghana-sahagaja 
poggala), so that, then, the trtdiya-vtsac poggala-parwama (Jiv 
373b) is either pleasing or unpicasing ( surfwa , duruva etc ),* 
and it will pass over from the one into its opposite 

All that has been said here about the five senses applies to 
them in their material respect, i e as davv'indiya. We shall deal 
with the bhav'indiya, i e. the senses in their conditional state, in 
§71. When germinative life starts, only the latter arc existent 
(Viy 86b) 

§68 Speech, so Pannav. 255b says, originates in the 
soul, while it becomes manifest in the body in the shape of a 
thunderbolt, and it ceases to be at the end of the world (bhasa 
jiv aiya sarira-ppabhava vajja-saijithiya log’anta-pajjavasiya). Most 
probably the designation of its shape is due to a simile laid down 
in some other connexion. But what Prajn. actually means is 
that the world which would be pierced by atoms of speech 
would then appear in the shape of the vajja All one-sensed 
bemgs lack the faculty of speech For further details see §§61 
and 74. Ayar. II92, 3f. wants to make it quite clear that speech 

cattan tndiy attha puttha vcetih Here veentt stands for vcijjanit 

2 Comp LEUMANN Obersicht p 39 a 

w,U utSCS, 1 ' “ “**** and ***** (aUo TM* 2 4 a )> 
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is existent only the moment when being spoken ( bhdsijjamSni 
bhasa) > but neither before nor after, and this is equally being 
stated by Viy. 103 b, 621b and 622b. The process of speech 
as such is dealt with at great length by Pannav. 260b ff. This 
process is, to put it briefly, the ejaculation ( nisarai , nisrjalt ) of 
substances ( davva) taken in [genhai) previously now being ready 
either for use or on store). They consist of oo atoms [(manta 
-paesiya ), occupy the space of <j units, last for 1 sam. and own all 
qualities possible with reference to colour, smell, taste and 
sensation. Their reception is meant to bring about a close 
contact ( putfha } ogadha ), 1 e. with the units of the soul ( dtma- 
pradeia , Prajn.), and to it both fine and coarse particles (anu and 
b&yara) 1 are subjected which is discussed circumstantially. 
The reception takes place either with or without interruption 
[antara) in that either reception or ejaculation, or both 
reception and ejaculation occur within 1 sam , and then the 
particle ejected as speech will invariably be the same 
particle as taken in within the foregoing sam. y and, by the 
way (267a), they will belong to the same content of speech 
(true, false, etc.) for which they were taken in. Their destiny 
depends on the intensity of speech. As we learn from Prajn. 
on Pannav. 262b and from Vy. on Viy. 612 b, when speaking 
low the particles of speech leave the mouth m coarse portions 
[abhinna), but they do not reach far and will perish soon, whereas 
when speaking loud they are finely divided ( bhinna ), and in thus 
case speech will increase infinitely and reach the boundaries of 
the world. 8 

§ 69. The supposed duration of human life goes far 
beyond any experience whatever, as has been mentioned before. 
For together with animals furnished with five senses they may 
live to reach 3 pahovama , thus surpassing the Vanamantara-and 
the Joisiya-Gods by the double. The Bhavanavasi-gods, 

r. Prajn appears to be hesitative (263b) in concluding from bSyara 
that the word concerns visible particles, and so the AUTHOR renders but 
the view of the mdlafikSkdra that aggregates of a smaller or either larger 
number of units are being meant 

a. Comp, also Th&9.63a. 
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however, come up to about 2 sagarovama, and both the inhabitants 
of hell and the Vemamya even up to 33. The figures referring 
female gods are lower. One particle of earth will reach 22,000 
years, one particle of water 7,000, one particle of wind 3,000, 
and a plant 10,000. One particle of fire will live for three days 
and nights at the longest, a two-sensed being for 12 years, if it 
has three senses for 49 days, and if four for six months. This 
lifetime (Pannav. 4) is called fhn, and this word is even used 
where later authors speak of bhava-sthiti m contrast to the kaya- 
sthiti which means the sum of all existences sharing the same 
characteristic feature following each other (§ 93). 

Apart from legendary opportumties, human life has three 
stages {jama, vaya, Ayar. 33, 23, 50, 3 f b , Than 128a), though 
they do not refer to the physical but to the monastic life. So at 
least acc. to the comm, where they are said to embrace the time 
from the 8th to the 30th, from the 31st to the 60th, and from 
the 61st year until death. 1 For nobody will be a monk before 
his 8th year (§ 138) The actual stages of life are the ten dasa 
called bald, kiddd, nanda, bald, panna, hdyam, pavanca, pabbhard, 
mummuhl {mammuhl), savani {sayam) (Tand 16a, m one Sloka 
Than 519a, in one Gaha Tand 16a=Dasav. nyj. 10). The 
second half of the sequence indicates a decline of the senses, 
loquacity, bending of the body, expectation of death, 2 and the last 
bed, though it is frequently interpreted by the comm in a far¬ 
fetched manner. The appointment of these ten stages most 
certainly goes back to the theory of assuming a maximum age of 
one hundred years (Tand 17b 33a). Half of this time is 
spent by sleep, and for childhood and old age 3 4 another 20 
years have to be taken into account (Tand. 33a). From the 
metrical and hence, owing to the position of the words, liberal 
compound thiya-jovvana-kes’avatlhiya-naho 4 (Jambudd 224b) we 


1 Sthan 128b sees in jama the 4th part of either night or day, though 

this docs not harmonise The vayas (see the same) go up to 16, 70 and 70-f-x 
years /ox- ? , 

2 With Hanbhadra on Dasav nijj =mi[t-mukhl (mpi-, min-mukhi). 

the soga ^ meaas physical pam in contrast to psychical pain, 


4 In print we find kesa-avaffhijia avaffhiya-k -n would be gramma- 

1 (> morc fP rret ; t , k avc a Ve<Jha which continues by saying havat ya 
savva-bhaya-vippamukko. 776 ^ 
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learn to understand that everlasting youthful vigour will go 
with the non-growth of hair and nails which is one of the special 
qualities of a Kevahn (Sanaav. 60b). 

One list of 16 different diseases is rendered by Ayar. I 27, 
16ff while another one is delivered by Vivagas. 40b Here we 
come across physicians trying to practise their profession in many 
different ways. In this connexion we may note that, as Than. 
427 has it, the main subjects of therapeutics are the following 
eight the science of children’s complaints ( kumara-bhicca ), 
the science of internal diseases (kaya-tigiccha), surgery both small 
and large (salat and salla-hatta) ) toxicology (jangolt ), psycho¬ 
therapeutics ( bhuya-vijja ), the science of cautery ( khara - 
taflta ), and elexirology ( rasayana ) They are nearly conform 
with the eight parts of the so-called Ayurveda (J.OLLY, 
Median, Grundnss III 10, P 13). Medical science (tigicchiya ), 
by the way, plainly appertains to the pdva-suya-pasanga) 1 
(Than. 451a). As to the causes of diseases Than. 446a lists 
the following nine* a sedentary way of living ( accasana) f bad 
food, too much sleep, too little sleep, constipation, anury, march¬ 
ing ( addhana-gamana ), sitophobia, and the addiction to sensual 
enjoyments (indif attha-vikovanaya) . The subdivision (Than. 
265a) into vaiya ,-, pittiya-a.nd simbhiya- diseases and such in which 
different factors referred to in this connexion take a share, goes 
back to the all-Indian system. Viy 634 a (=Than. 265a) says 
that madness ( ummaya ) ensues from being possessed by some¬ 
body (jakkh’avesa) or either from the realisation of the so-called 
Confusing Karman (§ 87), 2 the former kind being more pleasant 
(suhaveyanataraga) and the one to get rid of more easily (suhavi - 
moyanataraga) than the latter The state of being possessed by 
something is brought about, so the author adds, by a god 
sending impure atoms (asubhe poggale pakkhivai ) which are 
stronge r with inhabitants of hell and gods (mahiddhiyataraga) 
than with elemental beings(1), animals and men. The idea 
probably is that, in agreement with the conceptions of all primi¬ 
tives, the material body of a malignant individual takes posses- 

i. For 25 more all belonging to fortune-telling (see Samav. 49 a ). 

2 This m addition to a concrete sin also in Than 360b. 
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sion of a sound one. In Kappa 6, 12 we find jakkh 1 aitfha and 
ummaya-patta being listed side by side In this connexion the 
Yaksa is not classed as a benevolent being as he is among the 
Vanamantara-Gods (§ 112), but stems from the field of popular 
belief. That a Kevalm were possessed by a Yaksa was a 
contention established by antagonists (Viy. 749a) probably 
judging by outward appearance and at any rate intending 
to deprive his maxims of their credulity. 

Physical death is scarcely referred to. We are merely 
told that the soul (aya) leaves ( mjjai ) the body simultaneously 
by its feet, its thighs, its chest, its head and all its limbs Acc to 
Than. 89b and 346a this indicates that the soul henceforth 
will remain either in hell or among animals, human beings and 
gods, and that it will enter the realm of the Siddhas (Than. 
346a), though, m fact, it means nothing but a genuinely 
primitive conception. 

§ 70. The Soul. The Theory of matter ought to be conclu¬ 
ded by dealing with the Karman. But since, for times eternal, 
it has been closely connected with the soul, the latter must be 


dealt with first The soul as the bearer of life is called jiva, and 
since it is animate, a living being is called jiva (beside pana, 
hhuya , satta ) this can be concluded from the somewhat playful 
subsumptions made by Viy 285a. For the units of the soul and 
their expansion see § 58 Their total number remains constant 
lor ever, it neither increases nor decreases, while within the 
different individual grades and classes of beings both equality 
d either decrease or increase naturally will occur, with the 
exception of the delivered souls whose number is not subjected 
to any decrease (Viy. 244a). 

We have to distinguish between the soul and SyS, the I, 
though the dividing line is not always clearly discernible, thus 
henthe moral monastic duties serve the aya (, ayasamaie (etc.), 

ST-r (etC ° aflhe V,y " a) > When ’ furt l™e, «H 

...»»-, mZZ’XZ 

I The Jiva u Often called ay a (ada ) by the Dig 
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more strongly stressed when the ay a}- as such [daviy'aya) as well 
as in its connexion with passions, activity, cognition, and other 
abstracts is quoted as kasdy' aya, jog'aya nan'ay a, etc. (Viy. 588a), 
and when all of them prove to occur or either not to occur simulta¬ 
neously with the individual; comp also the ahigaranl ay a Viy, 
288b. Cognition, non-cognition, and belief, so it seems, per¬ 
meate the personality, so that these definitions equal one another: 
none (nom.) ay a, annane ay a (this with one-sensed beings) 
daqisane dyd (Viy. 588b). In Viy. 621a, 622b we read that 
speech and the inward sense both mean something definitely 
different from the I [no ayd bhasa, n.d mane, anna bhasa, dnna 
mane), whereas this does not necessarily refer to the body [dyd 
vi kae anne vi kae) which may be explained by its external and 
constant working. The same introductory formulation imme¬ 
diately followed the text of Viy. 588b mentioned above [aya 
bhante Rayanappabha pudhavl anna R p. ? Viy. 592b), but it 
was intended to serve a completely different purpose. Here 
dyd stands in order to express that an object marked by its 
inherent qualities has a dialectic reality in contrast a. o. to the 
case that foreign qualities belonging to another object are 
attributed to it [Rayanappabha . ) appano adit the dyd, parassa 
ddiffhe no dyd. This theory falls into the sphere of Syadvada 
(§ 77). 

§ 71. The spiritual function, uvaoga, is the essence of the 
soul, though acc to T. 2,18 upayoga also specifically means the 
functioning of the senses likewise underlying spiritual imagina¬ 
tion. Along with the labdhi, the faculty of practising, the 
upayoga represents the sense considered as condition [bhavindnya). 
Pannav. 308b f. says laddhi and uvaog’addha the latter meaning 
the time during which a sense (to be added* when conceiving) 
is active. The quickest to react is vision followed by hearing, 
smell, taste and feeling. Between its quickest and its slowest 
possible activity there he the slowest performances of the same 
row. Both for the davv'indiya (§67) and for the bhav'indiya the 
Pannav. (31 lb-315b) elaborately demonstrates how many of 


x. dyd u declined as a fem in the text to be referred to. 
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each kind were, are and will be existing ( atita , baddhellaga and 
purekkhada ) m the beings during their past, their present and 
their future The number of the latter depends on the number 
of existences still to follow the present one until salvation takes 
place 

Next to the sensual organs, moreover, the inward sense or 
either the reason is essential for spiritual imagination. Uma- 
svatiT 1,14,2,22 calls it anmdriya y 2 , 25 implicitly manas. 
Pannav renders sanna, It is without any organ With animals 
and human beings sanna is connected with their coming into 
existence by procreation, with the gods and the inhabitants of 
hell with their possessing it m their pre-existence (Prajn 534a f). 
Those who possess the sanna are called sannl and so the Kevalin 
is no-sanni-no-asannl , since he has come to be beyond the sanna 
The very brief 31st chapter of the Pannav. is accordingly called 
Sanm-paya in contrast to Pannav 8, the Sanna-paya. The 
latter, as must be mentioned here, deals with the 10 sanna (see 
also Than 504a) as the primitive emotions or instincts (abhoga 
Prajn ) owned by all beings (with the exception, of course, of 
the Kevalin and Siddha). They are directed towards nourish¬ 
ment, fear, sex, splendour ( pariggaha-s ), anger, pride, deceit, 
greed, worldhness and all carnal desires (loy a- and oha-s ). 1 Of the 
four first fear shows up acutely with the inhabitants of hell, 
nourishment with animals, sex with human beings, and splen¬ 
dour with the gods (osannarji karanaiji paducca), the remaining 
being chronic (saijitai-bhavarp, p ). Acc to Than 277a (comp. 
Samav 9b) the mentioned four depend, apart from depending 
on the resp Karman, on imagination aroused by information, 
on thinking of it independently, and, furthermore, on the con¬ 
crete causes as cowardice, empty stomach (omakotthaya'), too 
much ( cita ) flesh and blood, and on possession (avimuttayd'). 

§ 72. Acc to T. 1, 15 imagination, no matter whether it 
depends on the activity of the five outward senses or on that 
of the inward sense, proceeds from the primary perception 
(avagraha) over the will to cognition ( Iha ) and ascertainment 


i 

the loka-s 


Sthaa 505a calh the ogha-sanyna a function (upayoga) of belief} 
a such of knowledge, so does Prajn 222b 
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(<apaya or avaya') to the act of imprinting the perception in the 
mind ( dhdrand ) 1 2 3 . Though this sequence corresponds with Than. 
281b, 363a; Viy. 571a; Nandi 168a, it does not agree with 
Pannav. 15, 2. Here we find first the indiya-ogahand (309 a), 
followed by ai/aya, Ihd and oggaha 2 That is to say, the sequence is 
just the reverse, and ogahana? rendered in the Prajn by avagrahana 
without being explained more closely, is replaced by dhdrand. 
The author of the Pannav takes the right to class this genesis 
of imagination in his chapter about the senses from their having 
a fundamental share m imagination. But with the oggaha this 
does not apply to all senses as with the other three stages. Here 
atth’oggaha and vanjan’oggaha are distinguished from each other, 
the first constituting a distinct and the latter an indistinct 
primary sensation towards the object. The sense of vision, 
however, is not capable of an indistinct primary sensation but of 
a distinct one only Nor is the inward sense ( no-indiya , Pannav 
310 a; T 1, 18 f ) The reversion of the sequence in Pannav. 
mentioned above, is due to the fact that the figure of five deter¬ 
mined with indiya-uvacaya, -nivvattand and -laddhi could 
continue to hold good with ogahand, avaya and ihd, until 
finally with oggaha the sequence ramifies. It was a mistake, 
however, to maintain it for the ogahana etc. without adding the 
rio-iiidiya. In the Nandi (175 b ff ) this has been done, and the 
inward sense justly shares in the will to cognition, the act of 
ascertainment and the act of imprinting the perception in the 
mind Here, by the way, we are also told (177a, 184a) that the 
“primary perception” lasts only 1 sam ., while ihd and avaya 
remain below 1 muh , whereas the dhdrand will last for any 
length of time 

The function of the four stages of perception is the follow¬ 
ing- acc to Than 363a oggaha, ihd and avaya occur rapidly 
(khippa) and analogically ( dhuva ) in every new case, dhdrand, 
however, permanently ( porana ) and intensively ( duddhara_ 
gahana). But all four are composed of single perceptions 

1 Comp LEUMANN Ubersicht p 38b 

2 In print we read uggaha 

3 In the Abhidhanarajendra incorrectly rendered as uggahana 
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(Mu) or either decompose them ( bahumha ), they are undoubt- 
able (asamdiddha), and they do not occur by virtue of conclusion 
(anissiya) T 1, 16 renders anukta for asaijidigdha, and the 
distinction concerning the dhararta is missing, but instead also the 
reverse apphes to the six different functions 

§ 73. Cogmtion comes on through imagination, and so 
far as it keeps within the frame of the true teaching, Umasvati 
and his successors generally call it by the name of mati-jnana, 1 
whereas m the Canon it appears as abhinibohiya-nana But in 
connexion with its negation called mai-annana , which we shall 
deal with later (§ 79), it is also defined as mai-nana. The other 
kinds of cogmtion to which the same assumption pertains, are 
called suya-nana, ohi-nmanapajjava-n and kevala-n. (Viy. 342b; 
Than. 347a, Rayap 130a) While the Pannav (525a) does not 
deal with it systematically, all five kinds are given their locus 
classicus in the Nandi (65 ff ) where (144a) the abhimbohiya, by 
the name of buddhi, is being subjected to further subdivisions 
which, however, we abstain from dealing with here. 2 Norcan 
we do so with the other nana The greater importance lies in its 
close relationship with the suya-nana m its meaning of communi¬ 
cation or evidence according to cogmtion. Both are equal in 
their relative existence (Pannav. 136b), what is more, they only 
occur together, jattha abh -n , taitha suya-n , jatiha suya-n.,iattha 
abh -n But this sentence of the Nandi (140a) is immediately 
restricted by quoting a half-tioka of the dyanya according to 
which the suya is preceded by the mat, but not the mat by the 
suya. Umasvati T 1,20 and on T. 1, 31 subscribes to this view. 
There are various ways as to how knowledge from outside the 
I may be conveyed But the 14 possibilities of the suya as 
referred to by the Nandi 187a ff. do not exclude one another 
(comp 187a 13 f ) They concern articulated, reasonable and 
spiritual evidences (the latter pertaining to, and corresponding 
with, the Jam teaching) and such that are contrary to these 

1 For synonyms see T i 13 

2 For these uppatliya, venaiya, kammiya and paruxamiya f buddhi comp, 

also 281 a, Viy 571a 
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qualities. The inward sense serves the transformation of such 
evidences into cognition, and this seems to be meant m T. 2, 22. 

§ 74. As to the “articulated” evidences ( akkhara-suya ) 
mentioned above they are formed by written {sanrCakkhara-'s. ) 
and oral {vanjan'akkh -s ) ones as well as by such consisting in 
an object conceived by the senses releasing its denomination 
( laddhi-akkh.-s ). 1 2 3 We refer to this simply in order to attach the 
consideration frequently mentioned m the Canon about the 
expressive content of language. The earliest comments on this 
subject appear in Ayar 11,4; they are closely related to Dasav. 
7. 2 Resting on the monastic discipline they are, to a great extent, 
based on the primitive distinction between the True (sacca) 
and the Wrong (mosa) ; in between we find what is made up of 
both the True and the Wrong (sacca-mosa), and beyond all 
three there is what is neither true nor wrong ( asacca-mosa ) (Ayar. 
II, 91; Than. 183 b). They are the four bhasajayd 3 Pannav. 11 
deals with them, as with speech altogether, more systematically, 
though, on the whole in a strikingly ill-assorted way on the 
whole. Of those four contents the first pair is attributed to 
“distinct” ( pajjattiya ) and the second to “indistinct” (apajj ) 
speech (Pannav. 255b). From their numerous sub-varieties 4 
it follows (a o.) that a mode of speech springing from emotion 
is by itself understood as mosa Next to true speech a Kevalin 
(§ 81) avails himself of the asaccamosa only (Viy 749a). All 
animals with two to four senses and beings with five sensesexpress 
themselves in the “neither true nor wrong” way, but the latter 
will employ the first three modes just as well (Pannav. 260a) 
provided they have learnt to do so or carry along with them a 

1 Eg, yac eakfUfa amra-phal'ady-upalabhy' c< dmra-phalam ” tlyady- 
akfarAnuviddharp sabdartha-paiyalocan'dtmakarji vijnanam tac caksur-indnya-labdhy 
-akfaram, Nandlvrtti 189a 

2 Dasav is later than Ayar If in its slohas it contains such padas 
as aie scattered in the prose of Ayar (Ayar 93, 2f =Dasav 7, 2, 94, 24f 
«Dasav 7, 26) the latter represent an ancient stock, comp LfjDERS, SPAW 
1913, p 1007 

3 Frequently written bhasa-jjdya Acc to Viy 622b the four modes 
also apply to the napa 

4 In their discussion Prajn 257b mentions that m Konkan ptccarp 
is said for p ayas and that by the gopdla the lotus is called aravinda only Nearly 
the same is said PraSn 117b 
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higher ability. The aforesaid fourth mode has twelve cases as 
address, order, request, question etc. Communication ( panna - 
vanl), too, belongs to the asaccamosa But the problem was 
whether such communications were not rather mosa bhdsd in 
case the natural gender of the object was not expressed as in the 
plural forms gao, miya, pasu, pakkhi Pnnnav. 248b f. denies this 
and probably dispels even other doubts as to the congruity of 
grammatical and natural gender and number. Viy 499b equally 
affirms that the expression of an intention, c.g. “we want to he 
down” ( dsaissamo ) is a pannabani Lhasa and not "wrong”. 
Apart from this kind Pannav. 246b speaks of the oharini bh ., 
i e the statement giving as examples "I mean”, "I think” and 
the like Such a statement may express any of the four contents 
(modes) a true statement will serve ( arahim ) the teaching, a 
wrong one will oppose ( virahim) it, etc It goes with the sphere 
of ethics that all four modes of speech, and consequently the mode 
of wrong speech as well, arc admitted, provided they arc 
employed in a pious way of mind (avitaqi^samyak), W’hilc even 
true speech coming from a sinner’s mouth will count for nothing 
(Pannav 268a) It goes with discipline that a monk charging 
himself with abstinence for one month ( masiya bhikkhu-padtma , 
§ 157) may express himself by four ways only by begging for 
alms, by putting a question, by making a request for lodging 
and by giving an answer (jayana, pucchani, anunnavanl, pufthassa 
vagaremi, Dasa 7 I=Than. 183b) 

§ 75. The suya-nana, which we conclude herewith, forms 
a unity with the abhimbohiya ndna thus resulting m indirect or 
parokkha cognition (Nandi 140a', T. 1, 11), indirect inasmuch 
both rest on outward conditions In imagination they represent 
the organic fundamentals The three modes of cognition follow¬ 
ing suya (Nandi 166 ff )—we shall deal with them in § 78 fl¬ 
are direct {paccakkha) since they are not based on such conditions 
Hence cognition is called twofold ( duviha ndna Than 49b) 
Umasvati m T 1,10 calls pratyaksa and paroksa the two pramdna 
or media of cognition Anuogad 151 a ff deals with the pamana, 
but of his varieties davvakhetta -, kdla- and bhdva-pp. 
(also Than, 198a) only the one mentioned last (210 a) can be 
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taken into consideration here. There the puccakkha-pp. (211a) 1 
originating partly from the five senses ( mdiya ) and partly from 
another source (i no-i .)—m the latter case superior forms of 
cognition are concerned—stands side by side with anumajia , 
ovamma and agamma i i.e conclusion, comparison and tradition, 
which altogether might justly have been comprised as parokkha. 
This word, however, fails to appear m the composition of the 
Anuogadara. Conclusion (212a), to say but this, is puvvavarji 
“resting on earlier (sensual perception)”, sesavarp “resting on 
exclusion” and ditthasdhatnmavarp “resting on abstraction”, 
each word being explained by examples 

§ 76. The nana-ppamana mentioned m this connexion adds 
up to th ejiva-pp. by going together with darpsana- and ca<ritta~pp , 
and th ejiva pp.- again adds up to the guna-pp. by going to¬ 
gether with the ajwa- pp (colours, smell, taste, feeling and 
shape). The guna-pp ranges fiist among the sub-vaneties of 
the bhdva-pp standing alongside with the nay a- and sarpkha - pp. 
We pass over the latter, the “number”, in order to turn to the 
naya or “modes of contemplation” In Utt. 28, 24 pamana and 
ttaya stand side by side “The naya’s are methods intended to 
represent an object by accentuating of all its different aspects 
the one only which the teacher has in mind for his special purpose, 
whereas the others being irrelevant to him remain un¬ 
considered” (JAQOBI with ref to T. 1,35) Maya is known 
even to Viy. though not m its conventional designation and 
number (see below) So, whenViy 302a speaks of the wcchitti- 
and avvocthitti-tof althayd (§ 77) The necchaiya-n. and the 
vavahatiya-n (Viy. 748a), i e contemplation m theory and 
praxis , approach the later usage of the word more closely. As 
to contemplation in praxi a sensual quality of the object stands 
m the foreground, whereas contemplation in theory starts from 
all qualities possible Thus, while a bee, for instance, is black 
in praxi, it is of all colours, smells, etc m theory, so that, then, 
the definition may be supposed to be due to some process of 
elimination. Along with the vavahdya-n. we shall presently 

1 A reference to this passage is given m Viy 221b where it was caused 
by the word pamana m the preceding passage of quite a different character. 
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come to know also the ujju-sutta-n and others. Probably the Viy 
was familiar with the latter, too, for the definition mentioned 
just before most certainly goes back to the catchword ujjuya of 
the preceding sutra 

Now, in Anuog. 264a ff , Than. 390 b; Av 754 wc come 
across the seven mula-naya called negama, samgaha , vavahara, 
ujju-suya, sadda , samabhnudha and evarnbhuya 1 Instead of ujju- 
svya sometimes ujju-sutta is being read corresponding to the 
Sanskrit form. The resp 100 subvarieties mentioned by Av. 
759 (Sthan 390b) on account of a certain “mam -naya” —while 
according to others their number is said to be but 500 m all— 
are merely a fictitious conception presumably resting on the fact 
that m praxi the ways of contemplation are often incomplete 
and may intercross, etc The definition of the different ways 
set forth by Devasun, one of the later logicians, has been rendered 
by JACOBI on Sutra T 1, 35 8 As to the naigama, it follows 
from Umasvati’s Bhasya and other passages that this word 
stands for the so to speak “conventional”, 8 thouglioftcn figurative 
way of contemplation not distinguishing between qualities of 
genus and species The samgraha has nothing m mind but the 
generic notion, the vyavahara nothing but the qualities of the 
species at hand, and the rju-sutra nothing but the object in its 
present state and only so far as it is mine The sab da or sajjiprata 
strictly clings to the sense of the word given to it either by context 
or convention, that is to say, synonyms are accepted, while 
the samabhirudha relies on the etymology of the word contrary 
to words of the same meaning, and, finally, the evarpbhuta 
exclusively takes a word as it wants to be taken according to the 
activity expressed by it JAINI points out that the modes of 


i Sama\ 128b in an incomprehensible way quotes three of the above 
mentioned names m the alleged table of contents of the Dqthivaya (§ 38) 
rernap3 this has caused the reference to be made to it concerning all naya Av. 


, , 2 a h°JHAVERl, The First Fwnciples of the Jam Philosophy 

09 IO), p 53 ff JAINI on T 1 35 (SBJ 2, 45 ff ) 

3 Siddhasena (on T 1, 65). explains ntgama=janapada Av. 
755 \—/w u °g '204a) says negehirji tnanehirg mwai=nega-ma ( 1 ) Others explain 
SttlwAHl 11 ?g different species” 1 Comp Sati s Chandra VIDYA- 
BHUSHANA, Hist of the Mediaeval School of Indian Logic p 11 and Festschr 
bhanaarkar p 157 f - r 
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contemplation narrow by steps from 1 to 7 . 1 But we also 
find an internal classification according to which 1 to 3 are 
concerned with the substances and 4 to 7 with their 
conditions ( dravyarthka - and paryarthika-naya) , and a second 
one concerning examinations of the object—1 to 4—and its 
relations—5 to 7—( artha- and iabda-n ) Finally Umasvati 
offers 5 to 7 subvarieties of the sabda, to say nothing of those 
regarding the naigama. 

In the Anuog , however, all seven enjoy equal rights, save that 
the last three are comprised as tinni sadda-naya We now turn 
back to the pamana- specification rendered by Anuog 222 b ff. 
where we find the nay a being illustrated by way of three examples. 
They strike us by their primitiveness when compared with the 
subtlety of classic definition Of all examples the third one, the 
paesa-ditthanta, is the most searching 1 For the negama there 
exist space units ( paesa ) which pertain to all substances ( davva ) 
and to any part separated from them ( desa ). Thus, beside the 
paesa of dhamma, agasa , jlva and khandha, the negama quotes as 
the sixth the paesa of desa. 2 The sarygaha keeps within the 
number of five ( pancanhaiji paese ), since the desa-pp pertains 
to all five substances if my servant buys a donkey, then the 
latter is mine, too 2 3 The vavahdra does the same, though it 
speaks of the p as being five-fold, for if five men possess some¬ 
thing in common, then also a part of it'belongs to them m 
common 4 For the ujju-suya the p is, as the case may be 
( bhaiyavva ), one of dhamma , of adhamma, etc 5. The satjipai- 
sadda-naya says dhamme (etc up to khandhe) paese, sepaese dhamme 
( adhamme , dgase , no-jlve , no-khandhe), the space unit forms the 
corresponding substance and represents it (save the two last 
ones owing to the diversity of th ejlva and the khandha). 6 . The 
samabhirudha maintains that in the words of dhamma (etc.) 
paese dhamme may be taken for a loc , i e in the nature of a Tat- 
purusa, or either for a nom , i e in the nature of a Karmadha- 
raya As the first possibility is out of the question since it would 
qualify dh and p as differing from each other, there remains 

1 L 6 c cit p 47 

2 dasena me hharo hito daso vi me khafo vi me, Vyav bh IV 25 a(quotation). 
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the second according to which for dhammc (c tc.) pane wc have to 
say dhatmme (etc ) ya sc pacscya sc, and so forth as m j 7 For 
the evajjibhuya, finally, dcsa and pacsa aic beyond discussion 
( avatthu) since it knows but dhamm'atlhihaya (etc.) as a whole 
(savvam kasitiatji padtpunnarp mravasesarp cga-gahanc-gahiyam). 

The two examples of the bushel (paithoga) and the night- 
stay ( vasahi ) preceding in Anuog 222b ff comprise both the 
naya 1 to 3 and 5 to 7, and so they do not give us an exhaustive 
information about their standpoint. But they compensate for 
it by distinguishing different grades of quality in a negama and, 
implicitly, in the vavahara coinciding with it Wc speak of a 
genuine ( visuddha ) negama when somebody being n«kcd what he 
is hewing there with lus axe, gives an answer by saying a 
measure for a bushel (patlhaga) , the neg becomes ever more 
genuine (vistiddhaiaraga) when, with the same answer given in 
each case, it is being asked what arc you hewing 7 what arc 
you hollowing 7 what are you smoothemng 7 and so on up to 
the point of carving the owner’s name ( ndm ’ audio patthao ). A 
neg is not genuine ( avisuddha ), how f ever, when the question: 
where do you go 7 is being answered by saying I am going 
for a measure for a bushel ( patthagassa gadchami). In the second 
example the neg is the more genuine the more precisely the 
question kahnp bhavarp vasasi 7 is being answered by pointing 
out to the upper w r orld, the Jambuddiva, Bharaha, South 
-Bharaha, Patahpulra, the House of Devadatta and, finally, its 
bedroom ( gabbha-ghara ), whereas the answer in the word 
{loge) will render a negama not qualified as genuine 1 

-§ 77 By means of a naya a standpoint is gamed allowing 
of making some statement about an object, though wc must be 
careful m distinguishing from it what is understood as the 
contemplation of the object as such from different angles It is 
in the nature of the matter that the latter is the more original, 
though it is confirmed by the text. But, to be true, w r e find it 
fully developed, along with the iwj’a-tcchmque, also onty as late 
as in Anuo^., and. it is even later that it is given the name of 

i. Anuog 17 a For all three examples see also AvaSy 378a ff 
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mkkheva (e.g Dasav. nyj 9). Umasvati T 1, 5 does not refer 
to it. Acc to Anuog 250 a ff mkkheva first means nothing but 
a contemplation more or less comprehensive Yet we intend 
to start already here by signifying in this way the technique of 
discussing an object from four standpoints as is introduced by 
Anuog. These standpoints are called denomination ( narna ), 
effigy ( thavana ), substance ( davva ) and condition ( bhava). The 
avassaya, the indispensable, may serve as an example (Anuog. 
11 b ff) Nam'avassaya is a denotation saying that a being or a 
thing is “indispensable”. Thavan’av. is the figurative representa¬ 
tion of something indispensable Davv'av. is something 
indispensable, be it from the standpoint of a monk (the Avassaya 
formulae), be it from that of a dissenter (the obligatory religious 
rites) or be it with regard to worldly activities (the morning 
toilet). Bhav'av. says what is emotionally realised as bemg in¬ 
dispensable* m the Jam Greed the pious fulfillment of the 
Avassaya formulae, for the non-jam epic lectures (puvvanhe 
Bharahe, avaranhe Ramayanarp.) or either a ritual act practised 
any time from a religious urge. 

The quaternary mkkheva is extended by “place” ( khetta ) 
and “time” (j kala ), occasionally also by “way of being” 
(, guna ), comp. Viy. 147b. The world, the soul and both 
the residence of the Siddha and the siddha themselves are 
davvao and khettao finite but kalao and bhavao infinite (Viy 177b); 
the souls are in themselves everlasting, whereas with regard to 
their condition they are not (Viy 299b) Less uniform than 
are these disquisitions are statements directly gained from the 
subject in question* the beings considered as a whole {awocchitU 
-nafatthqyae)are everlasting, while when considered individually 
(vocchitti-nay'a.) they are not (Viy 392a), or, among others, 
food and drink ( oyana , kummasa, sura), according to their origin 
( puvva-bhava-pannavanaiji paducca), must be called an accumula¬ 
tion of vegetable or, resp , watery substances, and after being 
heated a community of fiery substances (Viy 213a). In the 
latter argument as well as m some others including such that do 
not reflect on the same object by approaching it from different 
points of view as davva and bhava (e g. Viy. 65b, 103b, 110b; 
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also in the Than , Jiv 731 u D/Xi CA, the Mihjer t tselnr-rir ri- 
sed by the mortis th vattmvarn ttyff. “from i sf mdpoint it h 
prcdicablc that . M1 Tin word st)d standing for itvlf.incl 
occuri mg in pans and n pc at »'<l Iy in the freunof stya^c g n r rryd 
siya sasayd siya asdsayd, Viy 302u) has b^rmnr the motto for 
the theory of the nlativi validity of anv sun ninti But now, 
apart from the word ydt, the ivgatmn aiaitaiyn is significant of 
the seven formulae of the sydd-vdda whuh will be mentioned 
presently But just as the formula r rttot an siyd bdontp to tit** 
sphere of the Syadvada already <o dot s/a alia, ,,f i in the dnen'•lions 
rcndcicdby Pnnnov. 323b fl ; Anuog 34 ff 1 rom t)g’ latter 
we may take as an example tint a mire dual of equivalent 
elements (eg an ?ggugat< consisting of tv o ttorns) (.hides 
observation from the Mew of the “stqiunrt” (nr>if uitl q » c. 
that it lies “beyond what is pre dicablt” \dti-fctste fitc*U(ii•.a')* 
since this dual is neither a s< qm nrf as is the cast with three 
atoms and more nor none as with one atom. While thus the 
building stones of the S\ «ld\ adn are c'ustent in the C mon already, 
yet the latter is still unaware of the complek d budding bearing 
this name or that of the Amkantavada. Most cert only the 
invention of this theory of nlativities (as it is frequently called 
in a somewhat playful manner) gets bark to an carls time, 
probably to Mahavlra personally, but in its fulk dr\ doped shape 
as the so-called sapta-bhangl it appears onk later as an anony¬ 
mous creation As to its origin SCHRADI3R, \\ho noticed the 
relation with the vxLalpa of the Ajnamka, pointed to the logics 
of the southern Indian Digambaras dc\ eloped in shrewd dialectic 
argumentations 2 The sapla^bhangi says that an object (n ghat a, 
of course) seen from a chosen standpoint ( sydt ) can be signified 
(1) as existent, (2) as non-existent (l c regarded under the 
aspect of another object) and (3) as both existent and non¬ 
existent (the former seen under its own aspect and the latter under 
alien ones) ^ The three corresponding formulae arc * syad 
asty eva, syan nasty eva, syad ash riash ca Tiic two statements of 


i The AUTHOR failed to recognise this m “Wor 

m. , 2 T r T ?iVJ? S T.T?. P U ^ ie rt - rcr cicc to the Su>aeadan 
Chandra VIDYABHU SAN A (Logic p 0 ) is misleading 


” p 25, ann 
made by Satis 
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(3), however, can be made by letting the one follow the other, 
whereas they cannot possibly be made simultaneously Under 
tins aspect the object (ghata) (4) defies description syadavaktauya 
eva The remaining three sentences are identical with the 
first three by adding avaktavya. This means to say m sentence (5) 
that a thing exists but that, apart from this positive quality with 
reference to another thing, it has a negative quality as well, and 
that it is impossible to express both qualities simultaneously 
syad asti cavaktavyas ca. Sentence (6) syan nasti cavaktavyaf ca 
is just the reverse on the basis of non-existence Sentence (7), 
finally, expresses that an object as in (3) can be taken either as 
positive or negative, though not simultaneously but only succes¬ 
sively. syad asti nasti cavaktavyas ca. The wording rendered 
follows Vimaladasa’s Saptabhangitarangml (p 2), except for 
some slight difference it represents the backbone of the 
Syadvada literature 1 

§78. Sthan 347b, Nandivrtti 65b and others are correct 
in defining the name of o/u-cognition by dtmano’rtha-saksatkarana 
vydpara and by equating avadhi with avadhana. The ohi- cogni¬ 
tion is inherent in both the inhabitants of the world of gods and 
those of the different spheres of hell owing to this form of exis¬ 
tence of theiis, 2 and as such it is called bhava-paccaiya (Nandi 
76b; T. 1, 22). But the two preceding forms are equally in¬ 
herent m these inhabitants (Viy 343b) However, due to a 
certain behaviour of certain Harman species m the soul, 
the khadvasama-condition (§ 182), the o/h-cogmtion occurs as 
khadvasamiya (Than 49 b) also in human beings and animals 
with five senses (Viy 343b) It consists (Nandi 97a) in the 

1 Representations and criticisms of the Syadvada and S -bh a o 
will be found in any history of the Indian philosophy, e g in S RADIIA- 
KRISHNAN, Indian Philosophy, i, 302ff Comp also the pamphletes Hira- 
chand Liladhar JHAVERI, The first Principles of the Jam Philosophy (1910) 
P 34ff, Jagmanderlal JAINI, Outlines of Jainism (1916), p 116 f, Champat 
Rai JAIN, Science of Thought (no year) p 114 ff First ref made by R G 
BHANDARKAR, Report 1883-84, p 95, acc to which JACOBI SBE 45, 
XXVII Most recent books are M L MEHTA Outlines of Jama Philosophy, 
Bangalore 1954 and THE SAME, Jama Psychology, ib, 1957 

2 The word for its application by a godlike person is ohuji paunjai. 
It draws the object closer by ohma dbhoei ( abhogayati , Jambudd 214a) 
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cognition {janaipasai , comp § 32) of co 1 up to all bodily substan¬ 
ces ( ruvt-davva , comp T 1, 28) in a space ranging from the 
smallest to the widest possible extension 2 during a time compris¬ 
ing all stages from the smallest up to extremely large extents 
and, moreover, m the past as well as in the future, and such m 
co conditions ( bhava ), though they arc all but theco fraction 
of all preceding conditions 3 The o/n-condition is acquired 
when the teaching of Mahavira was conveyed socca (Viy. 
432a), but also asocca, if only theKarman conditions mentioned 
above are fulfilled The true believer possesses ohi wherever he 
may be always in the same intensity, or either the opposite of 
both is valid This results in six possibilities (see JACOBI 
on T 1, 23, Than 378a) partly explained by Nandi 81a If by 
way of comparisons The same is done by Umasvati and 
Devanandm ( p 123 ) What they call anavaslkiia is called 
padivai by Nandi, but while m doing so a ceitain up and down 
is presupposed by the former, the latter expresses thus a non¬ 
recurring involution (pratipatah ). As reason for some of those 
possibilities part of which have even sub-species Siddhasena 
refers to the corresponding variety of the underlying KhaSvasama 
condition, and it may be taken for granted that this goes for all. 
He who owns the faculty of the “transcendental cognition of 
bodily things” which represents the e/n-cognition (JACOBI 
on T 1 5 22) is capable of lifting himself up to different mountains, 
of letting himself down into the deep and of dwelling in the 
kamma-bhui, just as he is capable of multiplying himself 
from twice to ten times his size in 1 sam (Viy 438a) Than. 
393a vividly describes the stai thng effect of the first occuri ence 
of the o/n-cogmtion on him who comes to behold the earth quite 
small swarming with tiny beings ( feunthu ), a powerful god, a 
monstrous serpent living m distant continents or the unclaimed 

1 ananlam ~ tayasa-bhdfd-prdyogya-vargand’panlardla-Dariini dravyam ; 
sarvani= badara-suLfmani rupi-dratydm, Nandivrtti 97b) 

2 Also m sections ( khandha ) of the non-world which equal the world 
m size For this see also Viy 437 a 

3 Here, again, it is made clear thatco is not more than a very large 

2 tjaaT?J aC ^ or details see Sr ut asagara on T 1 10 122, comp 
BHANDARKAR, R<p. 1883-84, Notes p II 
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treasures hidden in all possible places. For this, however, so 
Sthan. says, the blame has to be put on the mohanlya karman which 
is still effective within him who possesses the gift of ofo-cogmtion. 

§79. These magic qualities are equally inherent in those 
who own the negative o/h-cogmtion (Viy 435a). For the three 
first kinds of cognition also appear in their negations (T. 1, 32) 
called the three-fold annana mai-annana , suya-a and vibhanga 
ndna (Viy. 343a). All three of them rest on miccha-ditthi, the 
wrong belief ( §168), a word, by the way, not applied by 
Umasvati m the Sutra (T. 1, 32 f). As to mai- and suya - 
annana (both of which do not occur separately) Nandi gives it in 
143a. The erroneous cognition m the field of imagination has 
the same four stages as has the abhimbohiya, which if caused by 
evidence is based (Nandi 194a, Viy. 343 a) on the non-Jamist 
philosophy, science and arts 1 The vibhanga-nana , finally, (or 
vibhange namatp annane, e g. Viy 433 a, b) shows up where the 
teaching of Mahavira was not conveyed orally and where, more¬ 
over, the Karman condition does not correspond with the above 
mentioned presuppositions (Viy. 430a). But it is the reward 
for spiritual preparedness and abstinence in the sense of the 
teaching, and on account of sammatta and its consequences 
it may even change into ofo-cogmtion (Viy. 433a). Thus 
Mahavira corrects the wrong conceptions of the world view 
resting on vibhanga which the former King Siva had acquired 
through his chastisements as disa-pokkhiya vanapatlha tavasa (Viy. 
514b), as well as the wrong ideas about gods maintained by the 
Brahman Poggala (Viy. 551a). And the seven cases of vibhanga 
-nana, listed by Than 382b, also referto questions concermng the 
teaching It is not only the wrong view but also the rejection of 
the true facts which they all have m common, whereas the 
wrong ohi- cognition is being described by Viy. 343a as referring 
(samthiya ) to the most different things beyond the field of belief 
e g. localities, geographical dates, places of worship, 2 animals and 
genii.* 

1 Comp WEBER, Ind Stud 17, 9 f 

2 rukkha and thiibha 

3 kimnara etc , for the Bhavanavasi-gods are known to pertain to the 
terrestrial sphere. 
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In this connexion we may omit the calculations following 
in Viy in how many different ways and in relation with what 
kinds of other qualities beings are m possession of either true or 
wrong cogmtion (nani and annanl , 343a ff ). In discussing the 
range of effect (visaya) of both kinds Viy 356a makes us under¬ 
stand that by force of imagination cognition goes back to teaching 
and by force of evidence to functioning ( aesenarp. janai pasai resp. 
itoauttej p ). Provided that aesa , m this case, has not a different 
meaning, there can be no doubt acc to § 71 that the two words 
were changed by mistake imagination follows from upayoga, 
evidence from adesa 

§80 Beyond the sphere of the ohi u nana there is no longer 
any wrong cogmtion, i e. resting on a non-spiritual basis, but 
only different grades of infallible orthodox cogmtion. The 
manapajjava-nana following next (Nandi 99b) is the most colour¬ 
less among all five, while ohi and vibhanga were the most stimu¬ 
lating for imagination as far as the latter can be spoken of 
It occurs only with human beings who m their spiritual career 
stand on a high level (.sarjijaya appamatta iddhi-patta ). 1 It is 
inferior to the ohi~nana in that it is restricted to co Aggregates with 
oo space units, to the human sphere ( manussa-khetta , §122), 

to the minute part of zpahovama and to the oo small fraction of 
all existing accidents (savva-bhava). But it reaches the thoughts 
(manogaya bhava) of the beings with five senses as expressed by 
the name of manahparydya “changing condition of the inward 
sense 55 . 2 The sub-sections of the two kinds of cognition are 
named by Umasvati T 1, 25-29, so for instance imperishability 
C apratipdta ), not specially mentioned by Nandi. But together 
with the latter he speaks (T 1, 24) of two grades of the mana- 
pajjava-nana, the one being achieved by a more simple and the 
other by a more comprehensive way of visionary thinking {njju- 
mai and viula-mai , Than 49b), the latter being more exten- 
sive, purer and brighter For an example the Nandicunni 
speaks of a ghata somebody thinks of, and of the different 
qualities of the same (Nandlvrtti 108b) 

x Sthan counts the avadhi- up to the kevala-jnana among the posses¬ 
sion of an iddhimanla 

2. Tbe Dig in T x, 24, 29 speak of m -paryaya. 
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§81. The conditions under which the kevala-natia (Nandi 
111 b ff) comes about belong to the descnption of the road 
leading to salvation (§ 186). Here we are concerned with ex¬ 
plaining its meaning which is simple enough, as to substantiality, 
space, time and condition it discloses the cognition of all that is, 
was and will be, and acc. to Umasvati T 1, 30 it does so with 
regard to all substances and their conditions That is why 
the Kevalm can be called ega-nani ( Viy 343a ) For his 
knowledge includes all the other stages of cognition. We 
are given many proofs for this knowledge of his (eg Viy 216a, 
217b, 238b, 567a). Readily and frequently the Kevalin is 
contrasted with one who stands on a lower stage, i e. with 
the chaumattha, ahohiya and para-m-ahohiya Chauma means 
the same as avarana, the “veiling” of the soul, and even the 
common monk is still subject ot it ( chadmastha , sakasaya, niratisaya, 
dvadhy-adi-ahSaya-vikala, akevahn Sthan., Vy ) The chaumattha 
is known by his acting contrary to the five principal rules, by 
allowing homage to be paid to him and by his not acting accord¬ 
ing to his words (Than. 389a). It is but indirectly, not directly 
like the Kevalin, that a monk becomes aware of his imminent 
salvation (Viy 221b), and he also lacks a o the Kevalm’s high 
standpoint on which by suffering he gets rid of his Karman 
in order to give an example to others (Than 304 b). He lacks 
the ohi cognition since apart from not perceiving the immaterial 
basic facts, he neither perceives the free atoms and aggregates 
of sound, smell and wind (Viy 342a=Than 505b, s id. 341a, 
354a, 427a) But we read Viy 755a that some chauiji. are 
capable of perceiving atoms ohi , however, is also the base for 
the conception of ahohiya (Than 61a ahohi) and para-m-ahohiya 
monks. The former is said to be (e g Vy. 67a, Rajapr. 
130b) one whose ohi is not yet of the highest grade (paramavadher 
adhastad yo ’ vadhih , adhd'vajdhikah parimita-ksetra-visayavadhi- 
kah ). That this does not imply the case of one whose 

cognition is still below the ohi level seems to be shown by 
Rayap 129b where the ahohiya Kesnsm possession of the ohi. 
The corresponding passages of the text (e g. also Viy. 65b, 
311a, 755b) the ah. passes for chaumattha. 
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The para-m-ahohiya equals the Kevalm in that he is certain 
to enjoy salvation even in the same existence (Viy. 311a), 
and acc. to Viy 755b his way of realising the objects, as will be 
discussed below (§ 82), is just the same as well. From our 
way of spelling the word it already follows how, in our view, it 
has to be analysed it concerns an adhovadhika-para=adkovadhikdt 
parah or par dmah, as we read in Viy. 67a The reading to para 
-m-ohiya in the same passage expresses the same. Probably 
akohiya itself goes back to yalhavadhika. 

The Kevalm, as long as he still dwells on earth, is distin¬ 
guished as bhavattha-kevali from him who, as siddha~k-. } has 
entered Siddhi The former 1 is either still active or has ceased 
to be so* he is either sajogl or ajogi (§186). Just as these two 
are subdivided in temporal respect according as they are either 
in the first (or last) samaya of their condition or not: (a)padhama- 
or ( a)carama - sa)naya- (s)ajogi, so the siddha-kevall are subdivi¬ 
ded temporally into such enjoying Siddhi in the first and 
others doing so in the further samaya of their existence: 
anantara-s -k - and pararjipara-s -k. This structure fully corres¬ 
ponds with that of the kevala cognition rendered by Than. 49b; 
Nandi 111b, and so it repeats also 15 different kinds of the 
anantara-siddha-kevall expressing the origin of omniscience. One 
owns it by obtaining it from the sacred teaching ( tiltha ) or while 
this teaching is either latent or decays ( atittha ), as a titthagara or 
as monk m general (a-l ), by one’s own strength ( sayarjibaddha ) 
either m order to pass it on or to keep it ( patleya-buddha ) or 
thanks to another Kevalm ( buddha ), and, moreover, the owner 
has the physical characteristics of one of the three sexes [lijiga, 
though not their sexual feeling), the external marks of either 
Jam or alien monkdom or those of laity ( saltnga etc ), and, 
finally, he has acquued them either m company with other true 
believers ( anega ) or by himself. 

§82. By concluding this subject we return to its beginning 
where the spiritual function ( uvaoga ) was designated as the 
essence and characteristic feature of the soul The statement 

1 F° r its 34 qualities and marks of distinction. (/’ucW/iau'Ma) see Samav 
bob; partly others with the Dig Subhacandra on Chapp i, 35, 4, 42 
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of this fact in T 2, 8 is followed m T. 2, 9 by the division of 
the upayoga into “formally distinct” and “formally indistinct” 
imagination. This Sutra goes back to Pannav 29. Imagination 
is sagara if the object is grasped separately together with its present 
qualities {saparyaya, Prajn.). This happens m cogmtion, no 
matter whether it is of the right of the wrong kind, the latter in 
this case being called non-cogmtion. Thus it follows that the 
sagara-uvaoga is eight-fold and that it comes wherever those 
two kinds of cogmtion are recorded, i.e. with all beings The 
anagdra-uvaoga , however, is given when an object appears without 
its temporal attributes as an abstract ( samanya-rupataya ). Prajn. 
526 a, b illustrates this by saying that a Kevahn needs for both 
but 1 sam., whereas any other individual needs for it up to 1 muh. f 
but to become aware of the qualities of the object will take him 
x times as much as to grasp it as an abstract The latter is 
called daijisana meaning “seeing” m a metaphorical sense, 
and it is four-fold according as it is done either by means 
of the visual organ, by one or different other organs of 
sense or else by the inward sense ( acakkhu-d ), or either 
whether it com£s to happen metaphysically with and 
without limitation ( ohi - and kevala-d ). All beings own at 
least one of these kinds of the daijisana In case, however, a 
chaumatiha , by force of jndna and avadhi-dariana , should grasp 
(janai pasai ) 1 an object (of co space units), a Sahara- and an 
anakara-upayoga will happen simultaneously But with the 
Kevahn it is different m this case any simultaneity, 1 e. any 
coincidence of the hevaia-jndna with the sakara- and the kevala- 
darsana with the anakara-up. is out of the question, and it is 
this consideration that Viy 755b and Pannav 531 a f. are 
based upon Prajn categorically contradicts (532b) Siddhasena 
who had maintained that a Kevahn grasps an object specially 
and generally at the same time ( kevall bhagavarji yugapat 
jdnati pasyati ca ) 

The discussion of uvaoga in Pannav 29 is followed by that 

i Thus the process with a Kevalin is rendered (Viy 22 ib, 223 b, 
888a ) whereas Ayar 7, 24 does not mean such a one 
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of the pasandyd (paJyaitd=pieksana) In Pannav 30 It is equally 
called sagara and anagara , but we are given but six kinds of cogni¬ 
tion and but Ihree kinds of “seeing”. That is to say that among 
the first both the right and the wrong way of imagination 
( mai-nana and - annana ) are missing, and among the last 
the acakkhu-darjisana For according to Prajn the sakara 
pasyatta refers to all three times, whereas the two matt are only 
concerned with the present, and, moreover, the andkara pasyatta 
is qualified by its distinctness ( pansphuta-r upa ) which is not 
the case with the acaksur-darsana 

§83 Following the subject of imagination we may proceed 
to the next paragraph by considering the will It is represented 
by the synonyms (Viy. 56b, 149a, 571 b, 643,654a, 657a; 777a; 
Than I9h) utthana kamma balaviriyapunsakkara-parakkama 1 By 
Mahavira’s coining atthi 2 utlhane i vd , up to p -p i »a(Viy. 56b) 
this sequence has gained a fundamental importance also for the 
Buddhists (Angutt 3, 195) causing the kiriya-vdi to be distingu¬ 
ished from the aktriya-vax and two other so called samosarana , 
i.e. the s of the agnostics ( annamya ) and the s of the ritualists 
(venaiya) (Viy 30), as one acknowledging the free Will as a moral 
principle 3 

Ayar. 1, 13 renders kirtyd-vdi together with kamma-vat , 
though m this case the inconsistency between a logical prosecu¬ 
tion of the Karman idea on the one hand and the principle of 
free will on the other—the latter being excluded by the former— 
becomes specifically evident For the exchange between 
kamma and kinya comp § 99. 

§84 The Karman By discussing the Karman 4 we return 
to the field of matter, since the Karman goes back to the 
fundamental fact of the poggala. In the Karman teaching it 

1 Another sequence says iddhi, kamma, paoga (Viy igob, 796a) 

2 In earthly life ! Not with the Siddhas (comp Viy 657a ) 

3 SCHRADER, Philosophic, p 12 

4 Important monography by v GLASENAPP, D ie Lehre vom 
Karman m der Philosophic der Jainas, nach den Karmagranthas daigestellt 
Leipzig 1915 See also Virchand R GANDHI, The Karma Philosophy, 
Bombay 1913 Second ed 1924 
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unites with the other fundamental fact of th tjiva. The wande¬ 
ring of the souls, a world law (loga-fthii) among other world laws 1 
is exclusively brought about by their being charged 
with the Karman once and for ever, and this, too, is the primary 
cause of the world structure (equally called loga-tthii) ( . . ajiva 
jiva~paitthiya, jiva kamma-p ; ajiva j -samgahiya, j k -'S Viy 81a; 
Than. 132 b,213 b, 358 a, 422 b ) 

By th,eir merging with matter ( poggala) the beings are sub¬ 
jected to the Karman (poggaVdJtdra poggala-pannama p-joniya 
p.-tthiya kammovaga karnma-myana k tthiya kammuna-m-eva vippan- 
yusam enti , Viy 644 a) If they were not charged with the 
Karman the souls would lead that existence in the highest possible 
regions attributed to the Kevalin after his parting from 
the world (§ 187). This can partly be derived from the names 
of the Karman, by saying that, among others, it is veiling both 
knowledge and vision, it follows that when being absent both 
knowledge and vision are unveiled 

The soul comes to obtain the Karman by means of the 
binding ( bandha ). T. 8, 2 is clearestm expressing this process* 
sakasayatvaj jivah kqrmarto yogyan pudgaldn ado tic Hence matter 
attracted by soul is not yet Karman, but it comes to be so, that is 
to say by its very penetrating it, while all other matter pertains 
to the soul but externally. This penetration is of different 
intensity (i e depth); Viy. 34a is careful m distinguishing 
sidkila-bandhana-baddka kamma from dhaniya-bj-b. k , and the 
comparisons given by Viy 250b help to explain it A dirty 
dress is more difficult to clean than a stained one, from an anvil 
not even the smallest part will come off m splinters, but dry 
grass is sure to burn up immediately and a drop of water falling 
on red hot iron will evaporate instantly Attraction comes about 
by the soul activating the inward sense and speech activating 
the body. This is th zjoga (yoga, T 6, 1) 2 By considering that 
the two first are at work in the four cases of “wrong”, “true”, 

i They consist briefly spoken, in the unalterabihty of the facts, 
though only a few like jiva and ajiva , toga and aloga , tasa and lhavara are 
mentioned (Than 470) 

2. Related to it ispanihana, the doing (Viy 750a, Tha^ 121a 196a) 
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etc. (§ 74), that four bodies (the fiery one is missing) form four 
additional cases and that three mixed kinds ( misa) supervene to 
the latter, we arrive at 15 different kinds of joga (Viy 854b). 
Acc. to Viy. 251b the three fundamental kinds together with the 
Karman are called the “working forces” ( karana ) The obvious 
question as to the metaphysical way of activity has been dealt 
with by ,Devanandin who (on T. 6, 1) denotes th c yoga as a 
vibrating ( parispanda ) of the soul units As to the yoga (joga) 
it causes substances which may become Karman to flow into the 
soul (T 6, 2), a process implied by the word anhaya 1 (JACOBI* 
“influence”), and accordingly it follows that speech and inward 
sense (a.o ) are called anhaya-karl and a.-kara (Ayar II 92, 7; 
132, 10) 2 That, however, these substances continue to stick to 
the soul is due to the work of passions By the ambiguous word 
kasaya they are, at the same time, attributed a binding power 
metaphorically 3 Anger, pride, fraud and greed are denoted 
as passions (§ 167), and they, for their part, result from Karman 
(udaya , §86) Thus the circle closes Where passion is absent 
there the substances fail to have any possibility of sticking The 
freedom from passion, however, and hence the purification of 
the soul leading to moksa can be realized in life only by the Jain 
monk (ornun) Thatiswhy thebatidha is twofold (Viy. 383b). 
it is monastic ( inyavcthiya ) or profane (saqiparaiya) We start 
by dealing with the former even though its basic conceptions can 
be discussed only m connexion Math the latter By inyavaha, 
-vahiya , and also inyd- Kappa 6,13=Than 371a understands the 
careful walking of a monk, but m a wider sense they also mean 
his conduct according to the rules The Karman bound up in 
such a one is of no duration worth mentioning (§ 85), JACOBI 
on T 6, 5 distinguishes it as “momentary Karman” fiom the 
“durative Karman ” Activity acc. to the rules, so Suy II, 2, 23 


i anhaya to flow m"=asnava derived from snu Next to it stands 
Sansknt we find asrava and (wrong) airava Comp HULTZSCH 

anhai Uvav § 6 4 ff > however, does not belorig to asraia (v 
GLASENAPP, Karman p n ), but \s=aSnati 


a Panhav 1-5 axe the Anhaya-darauji 

3. Expressed by Devanandm on T 6 
kamma 'J'han 319b 


•—Also rajas is passion, raya= 
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(316a) says, “is bound in 1 samaya, felt in the next and extin¬ 
guished m the next but one” (comp, also Viy 183a). The 
performer of this spiritual Karman is characterised as sarpvuda 
anagara, i.e. a homeless man performing a defensive action 
(sarpvara, § 169). But Viy. 309 b adds that he, in doing so, 
must have released himself of all four passions, i.e. of anger, 
pride, fraud and greed. Strangely enough this is not mentioned 
in Viy. 383 b where the inyavahiya-bandha is reserved but to him 
who is free from any sexual consciousness (avagaya-veya). 

Viy. 52a thought it necessary to point out that the 
Karman operates with the total I on the total object ( savvenarp 
savve kade) but not by and on a part of both [desenarp dese, d same, 
savvenarp dese), and that it does so m the past, the present and 
the future. In this case the process of binding {kammarp karei) 
is followed by the accumulation of the Karman [cinai and 
uvacinai, 1 Viy. 53a), and the ensuing process ( § 86) is further¬ 
more denoted by udirei, veei and mjjarei. We find the same as 
early as in Viy 23 a, though here the author starts from the 
transformation of particles of substance taken m ( ahdnya 
poggala) which, consequently, must be understood as compri¬ 
sing Karman atoms. Comp also Pannav. 457b (§86) The 
accomplished fact of binding underlies Viy 26 This passage 
thoroughly deals not only with the bandhl having already bound 
the Karman, but also with the possibility or either impossibility 
(depending on the quality of„ the soul) of binding further 
Karmans in either the present or future life of the respective 
person. If in this Saya as well as in the following and frequently 
elsewhere the author comes to speak of the pava kamma, he, by 
_ this expression, refers both to good and evil doing, whereas its 
Imutation to guilty doing is merely fictitious and caused by the 
idea that guilty doing foices itself on the natural mind more 
readily than a meritorious one The inflow of both merit and 
guilt is noted by T 7, 3 as the two consequences of the yoga. 

§85. We cannot proceed m discussing the problem of 
binding before having dealt with the way how andunto what 


l. Or else [uva )cinai, e g Viy 556a 
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different kinds of the Karman the particles of substances that 
have flowed in transform within the soul Tin's transformation 
becomes apparent as soon as they matenahze. There arc 
eight different kinds, and they are called kamma-pagadi (Viy 
255a etc , Pannav 453a etc , Utt. 33, 2, T 8, 5) They 
comprise the afore mentioned Karman of veiling both knowledge 
and vision, the Karman to be perceived through the senses, 
the confusing Karman, the Karman effecting the amount ofhfe, 
individuality and social standing, and, finally, the Karman 
obstructing opportunities Their sub-species ( ultara-pagadi as 
against the mentioned mula-p ) are demonstrated m Pannav. 
23,1 ( § 87) In dealing with the binding first, w^e arc thoroughly 
informed by the same in 23, 2 (484b) about the minimum and 
maximum duration of the different kinds of Karman bound 
by the individual classes of the beings So, for instance, with 
all beings of one sense the Karman veiling knowledge will last 
for 3/7 sagaravama plus 1 f t paliovama, while with a reasonable 
being of five senses it will he between the fraction of 1 muhutia 
and 30 kodakodi of sagarovama Further w'c arc shown (488 b) 
what soul ( ke scil jlva ) a kind of Karman m its shoitcst duration 
has and what sort of being will bind the longest lasting Karman 
m the eight different kinds (490a) But we cannot go into 
details here. The duration is called bandha-tthii and hatnma- 
tthil in Viy 255a, whereas Pannav 475ff gives but thii, and it 
consists of the preliminary time of rest following the binding 
(abaha ) and the time of effectiveness ( kamma-nisega ) which starts 
with the udaya and lasts until the last particle of this Karman is 
extinguished The abaha which amounts to one hundicd years 
for each 1 kodak of sag. is included m the iha , though, acc to 
Vy 255b, by some it is added to it 1 For abaha the later 
literature puts salt a, “being existent m potentia” (v GLASE- 
NAPP, Karman p 43). In the Canon we only find the kind¬ 
red santa-kamma ( § 183) "With reference to the mentioned 
passages and to Viy 53b, Samav 147b ntsega “ray” is ex- 

i Owing to an erratum m Viy what follows on 255 b stands on 257b 
and what follows on 258 b on 256 a 
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plained as a Karman particle decreasing in the reaction pro¬ 
duced from samaya to samaya Thus the duration of the Karman 
equally suggests the question of its intensity, though but by an 
indication. Most certainly, however, when speaking of 
anubhaga-kamma, the author means intensity. There is only 
such a one and a paesa-kamma (Viy 65a; Than. 66a), and 
Mahavira claims the discrimination of this duad to be his own 
(mae pannatte). To this anubhaga Pannav. 23, 1 (457b ff.) 
corresponds by giving anubhava , Umasvati merely has anubhava 
(T. 8, 4 22). Apart from the kind, the duration and the power 
of the binding UmasVati, finally, also knows of the quantity 
(T. 8, 4. 25.). It is characterized by the pradesa. To this 
there belongs the just mentioned paesa-kamma , though nothing 
in detail is being said as to its nature. We but learn from 
that passage that it must be perceived through the semes 
( § 86) while with the ariubhaga- k. this is not necessarily a must. 
Acc. to Viy. 421 b paesa is synonymous with the avibhaga-paliccheya. 
Each soul unit ( jtva-paesa ) is on all sides surrounded, if at all 
(for it does not pertain to the Kevahn), by Karman units 
(i auedhiya-panvedhiya ). For this comp T. 8,25. 

In the Canon (Than. 220 b), different from Umasvati, 
those four points of view appear among the bandha , and, 
moreover, they are being considered with regard to their relative 
number by asking of what sort of binding, what duration, 
what intensity and what quantity the relatively least etc. 
cases will occur But then the cases mentioned are dealt with 
in reference to sarjikama, ni(d)hatta and mkaiya. savjtkama presents 
itself when a Karman sub-species different from the one for¬ 
merly bound materializes, nvdhatta and mkaiya signify different 
grades of intensity by which Karman particles unite (comp, 
also Vy 25b) These explanations as well as those of the 
following expressions have to be drawn from the commentaries 
only. For there are still others hke oyattei and uvvattei which 
occur side by side with sarpkdmai , nihattei and nikaei (Viy. 24 b, 
26 a). They express that the effect and, consequently 
the consumption of a Karman may become either larger or 
smaller than is presupposed by its binding. The later authors 
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speak of oyattana and uuvaftana, the latter appearing in the 
Canon m a different meaning ( § 92). Under what conditions 
the mentioned processes occur is not said there. 

§86. By referring to these expression we have already 
procedcd from the binding of the Karmnn to the way how it 
works. It starts at the end of the time of rest. A solemnly 
styled formula (Pannav. 457 b ff.) 1 calls the Karmnn jivtna 
baddha putt ha baddha-phasa-pul l ha sarjiciya ciya uvrnyn avaga-patta 
vivaga-p phala-p vdaya-p. The last four expressions contain in 
udaya the common word for the coming-mto-hfc of the Karmnn. 
If this comes to pass, the soul is in the state of udatya ( § 102). 
We must distinguish udaya from udirana, but in verbal construc¬ 
tion we never find udiya, but only udmna or sayam udmna ; its 
opposite is then formed by parena udinya (Viy. 57 bj Pannav. 
457 b). While udaya signifies the so to speak natural beginning 
of the operative act, the udirana or the “initiative” means the 
premature materialization Resting Karman is attracted by 
activity thus awakening it to become effective ( haranen ’ akaddtnya 
udae dijjai, &iva£arman, Kammapayadi, Vy 24. a) It is 
only the commentaries that speak of the udirana going back to 
activity, Xhzyoga, though they neglect the fact that thus, at the 
same time, a new Karman is being produced. udaya and 
udirana there begins for the individual the palpability of the 
Karman ( vcyand ). For the different sensations Pannav. 35 
gives certain principles of classification parts of winch are 
obvious as, for instance, bodily and spiritual, pleasant and 
unpleasant vcyand, and such ensuing from the mixtures of 
these opposites In addition we may begin with pointing out 
the discrimination made between the sensations signified by 
the words wdaya and anidaya Though m their varying deri¬ 
vation of these words the commentators betray their unccr- 
tainty, it can be said that the first group means “conscious” 
sensations pertaining only to beings owning reason, 2 whereas 


Viy 

and 


i For another one see Pannav 402 a 

u—PjfnoT 3 t0 b c a Eferiuid Viy 40 a has amdae vcyanarp veenh, 

in Oir nr ft- ri V a P r °b a kh l ,as { a )nidayarp v v jor {a)mdaya v v , 

mthc preceding enumeration ntdaya anidaya for nxddya ya amddya yd 
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it may be assumed that “unconscious” sensations are merely 
reflexions Furthermore we may mention that sensation that 
a monk imposes upon himself and that coming from without 
( ajjhovagamiya —wrongly : abbhov —and avakkamiya) (Viy 65 a; 
Than 88 b; Pannav. 556 b). Palpability is interconnected 
both with action and extinction. Towards dissenters Viy. 224 b 
makes it quite plain that palpability does not always corres¬ 
pond with the produced Karman (kada kamma ) (pana etc. 
anevaftibhuyaiji veyanaip. veenti) To prove this Viy. 767 b 
tells us that while with all beings of hell inflow ( asava ), action 
(. kiriya ), and feeling (yeyana) are strong in comparison with 
annihilation ( mjjara ), it is different with the gods where along 
with extinction also feeling is weak as against the two first. 
It is simultaneously shown here that palpability and extinction 
do not correspond everywhere, though this only refers to beings 
beyond the human range, whereas within this range strong 
sensation will represent strong extinction and vice versa (Viy. 
250a). In any case, however, to feel Karman [veei, padisaijiveei ) 
means to Consume Karman {mjjaret), even though the samaya of 
both do not coincide (Viy. 301 a; Suy 22, 23). With some 
kinds of Karman this consumption 1 is accompanied by a special 
process called samugghdya (§ 89). Rhetorically speaking 
extinct Karman can be signified as good luck ( suha ) as is done 
m Viy 314 a. The extinction is irrevocable In addition to 
i ley and it is called mjjara (elsewhere even khaya ), and the state 
of the soul prevailing with khaya goes by the name of khaiya . 

§87. Proceeding from these general considerations we 
now arrive at the different kinds of the Karman While in 
the Canon handed down to us the common processes of bandha 
etc , receive next to no definition, most probably owing to the 
fact that they are supposed to be obvious, we have first-hand 
information as to its different forms of manifestation (Pannav. 
457 bff, 465 bff, Comp, also T. 8, 7ff). The Karman 

The comm by deriving from da, to give” and da "to purge” take mda either 
for a subst (nidajnanam and amdae= an<rd!idranayd) or for an adj ( citlavali, 
samyag-mvekauali) 

i So far as it is not brought about by ascetic methods it is called 
akama-nijjara (Uvav § 56, p 61). 
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speak of oyattatia and uvvattana, the latter appearing in the 
Canon m a different meaning ( § 92). Under what conditions 
the mentioned processes occur is not said there. 

§86 By referring to these expression we have already 
proceded from the binding of the Karman to the way how it 
works It starts at the end of the time of rest A solemnly 
styled formula (Pannav 457 b If) 1 calls the Karman jivena 
baddha puttha baddha-phasa-putiha sarjiciya ciya uvacxya avaga-patta 
vivaga-p phala-p vdaya-p The last four expressions contain in 
udaya the common word for the coming-into-life of the Karman 
If this comes to pass, the soul is in the state of udaiya ( § 182). 
We must distinguish udaya from udlrana , but in verbal construc¬ 
tion we never find udiya, but only udinna or say am udinna\ its 
opposite is then formed by parena udinya (Viy. 57 b; Pannav. 
457 b). While udaya signifies the so to speak natural beginning 
of the operative act, the udlrana or the “initiative” means the 
premature materialization. Resting Karman is attracted by 
activity thus awakemng it to become effective ( karanen ’ akaddhiya 
udae dijjai , SivaSarman, Kammapayadi, Vy 24. a) It is 
only the commentaries that speak of the udlrana going back to 
activity, thejyoga, though they neglect the fact that thus, at the 
same time, a new Karman is being produced. By udaya and 
udlrana there begins for the individual the palpability of the 
Karman ( veyand ). For the different sensations Pannav 35 
gives certain principles of classification parts of which are 
obvious as, for instance, bodily and spiritual, pleasant and 
unpleasant vyana, and such ensuing from the mixtures of 
these opposites In addition we may begin with pointing out 
the discrimination made between the sensations signified by 
the words mdaya and amdaya Though in their varying deri¬ 
vation of these words the commentators betray their uncer¬ 
tainty, it can be said that the first group means “conscious” 
sensations pertaining only to beings owning reason,* whereas 


i For another one see Pannav 402 a 

Viy 769 b=Pannav w'a wXw f°. a ^ as amdae veyanarp veenti, 
“ i m the precede • 
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it may be assumed that “unconscious” sensations are merely 
reflexions Furthermore we may mention that sensation that 
a monk imposes upon himself and that coming from without 
(ajjhovagamiya —wrongly abbhov —and avakkamiya) (Vly 65 a; 
Than 88 b-; Pannav 556 b). Palpability is interconnected 
both with action and extinction Towards dissenters Viy. 224 b 
makes it quite plain that palpability does not always corres¬ 
pond with the produced Karman (kada kanma) (pana etc. 
anevafjibhuycrp, veyanaip veenti). To prove this Viy 767 b 
tells us that while with all beings of hell inflow (asava), action 
(kinya), and feeling (yeyana) aie strong m comparison with 
annihilation ( nijjara ), it is different with the gods where along 
with extinction also feeling is weak as against the two first. 
It is simultaneously shown here that palpability and extinction 
do not correspond everywhere, though this only refers to beings 
beyond the human range, whereas withm this range strong 
sensation will represent strong extinction and vice versa (Viy. 
250a). In any case, however, to feel Karman ( veei , padisaijiveei) 
means to Consume Karman ( nijjarei ), even though the samaya of 
both do not coincide (Viy 301 a; Suy. 22, 23). With some 
kinds of Karman this consumption 1 is accompanied by a special 
process called samugghdya (§ 89). Rhetorically speaking 
extinct Karman can be signified as good luck (suha) as is done 
in Viy. 314 a. The extinction is irrevocable In addition to 
veyana it is called nijjara (elsewhere even khaya ), and the state 
of the soul prevailing with khaya goes by the name of khaiya. 

§87. Proceeding fiom these general considerations we 
now arrive at the different kinds of the Karman While in 
the Canon handed down to us the common processes of bandha 
etc , receive next to no definition, most probably owing to the 
fact that they are supposed to be obvious, we have first-hand 
information as to its different forms of mamfestation (Pannav. 
457 bff, 465 bff, Comp, also T 8, 7 ff). The Karman 

The comm by deriving from da, to give” and da “to purge” take mda either 
for a subst (ntda jnanam and amdde— anirdharanaya) or for an adj ( cittavali , 
samyag-vivekavati ). 

i So far as it is not brought about by ascetic methods it is called 
akdma-nijjara (Uvav. § 56, p 61). 
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obscuring knowledge ( nan'dvaramjja kamma) obstructs 
(acc. to Than 347 a) cognition m all its five forms It causes— 
this is its anubhava § 85)—the obscuration of the senses as sources 
of cogmtion and of all knowledge gained by them ( so/avarana 
soya-vinndn’avarana nett'avar ana neita-v.-av ., etc ) Insights gained 
by other than sensual means and their obscurations are not 
considered The result is that one does not know what one 
is to know, wants to know, or else has known The Karman 
obscuring vision {daijisan'dvaramjja or darisan'dv k.) arrives 
at the corresponding result for vision. It shows up in nine 
different kinds (Than. 447 a, Samav 15 a), for it obstructs the 
four-fold vision (§ 82) and furthermore it consists m unconscious¬ 
ness which, owing to the chosen expressions, gradually deepens 
by proceeding from normal sleep ( mdda) to sleeping while 
walking or standing ( payald ) 1 —including the intensive stages 
of both ( nidda-nidda , p -p )—and onwards to acting while sleep¬ 
ing ( thin'addin ) 2 The Karman which is called the one t o b e 
perceived through the senses (vcyamjja k ) 
represents the feelings of comfort and discomfort [saya- and asaya- 
v ). Both are shared by the five senses, the inward sense, speech 
and body, and, hence, each of them is eight-fold Next there 
follows in (52 names, stated by Samav 71 a, the confusing 
Karman ( mohamjja k ) producing disturbances m belief and 
conduct ( daijisana-m and cantla-m ), the former manifesting 
itself supposedly as true belief (sammatla-veyamjja ), erroneous 
belief ( micchatta-v ) and as the mixture of both ( samma-micch v ). 
The sammatta-vey in this connexion is said to be a modification 
of the micchatta ( mithydtva-prakrti Prajn. 468 a) (comp also 
JACOBI on T 8, 10 ) Perhaps the intention was but to 
incorporate into the system the fact of orthodoxy being a 
Karman just as well, and its becoming conscious (hence veya- 
W0 The disturbance of conduct is caused by passion 


i This goes with payaidii, Viy 217 b 

, _ JA r G T ? B . 1 ’ S “ grecd m thc st atc of numbness’ is based on the 

boT'foms’ ° f UmaSVat1 ’ etC ’ for “ywa-Tddhi (T 8, 8) Sthan 447 b has 
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( kasaya-v ) showing up m the four foims of anger, pride, fraud 
and greed (Than 193 a, Samav. 9 a). Each of these passions 
appear m four grades and each is called accordingly lnantanu- 
bandhi, apaccakkhana , paccakkhav?avarana and sarjijalaija. With 
the single exception of the last these words are adjectives. 
Their meaning is the linkage with the Samsara ( anarita ), the 
entire absence and the occasional obscuring of ienunciation 
( paccakkhana , § 172), and the sudden eruption, the latter being 
the weakest form. It thus follows that the form of passion 
concerning the disturbance of conduct is sixteen-fold (Samav. 
31 a) Several moods as laughing, pleasure, fear, grief and 
loathing 1 do not count among passions and are called nokasaya 
for that reason, and sexual consciousness ( veya-veyamjja) as 
man or woman or neuter is equally placed into this connexion. 
So, then, we have altogether nine forms (Than 468 b) of 
disturbance of conduct free from passion, though by disregar¬ 
ding the sub-division their power is five-fold only. For a reason 
immediately going to be discussed there now follows the kind of 
Karman invariably ranging last, the obstructing Karman 
(<antaraiya k ). It manifests itself as obstructive where the act of 
givmg, taking, enjoying ( bhoga ), using ( uvabhoga) 2 and volition 
(vinya) ought to take place The so far mentioned kamma-pagadl 
with the exception of the veyamjja all share m a more or less 
strongly pronounced activity, and in that this activity has a 
destructive influence on the soul they are comprised as ghdi- 
kamma (Anuog 118 b) Together with the veyamjja they are 
placed over against the three last kinds as inactive or aghdi-k .: 
first the quantity of life {auya k ) which differs with the 
beings of hell, animals, humans, and gods ( § 90), and 
finally, the individuality ( ndma-k ) and the social 
standing ( goya-k ). The latter is either high or low and makes 
itself felt accordingly, m which case the position within society 

i Causes for laughing ( has’uppalli ) are given by seeing, speaking, 
hearing and remembering (Than 203 a) Fear concerns both this world 
and the world beyond, confiscation, something unexpected (akamha-bhaya), 
pain, death and disgrace (Thap 389 a, Sam 13 b) 

s. This discrimination acc. to Prajn 
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is determined by noble birth (caste, jai) and good family 
(kula), but also by physical strength (bala), sacrtdncss 
(tava), erudition (suya), costly property (Idbha) and splendour 
(issanya ) as well as by their opposites. All this refers to 
human conditions, but, though neither text nor commentary- 
gives it, it may naturally, under cm tain circumstances, apply 
to non-human beings also The Karman of the personality 
or the individuality, at the long last, is built up by very 
different components which amount to a total of 12 in number. 
They arc physical in both a narrower and wider sense as far 
as, within one class of beings, they contain sh ipe of the body-, 
structure and functions of the body as breathing, radiation 
(ayava and ujjoya ) and locomotion (vihdyn-gnt), and influence 
on the senses (feeling, smell, taste, and colour). Added to 
this there arc the organic causes of death (u vagi ay a) and the 
destination of the new form of existence ( anuputvi ). With in¬ 
dividuality there also goes the power of acting upon others: 
superiority {par 1 dghdya) ) the presence or absence of the faculty 
to influence people, honour and disgracr, pleasant and unplea¬ 
sant impressions The end is made up of the st itc of accomplish¬ 
ment achieved by a TiUhagnra In comparison with this 
variety the general activity of the indiwdual K vnn m is merely- 
distinguished as either being a favourable or an unfavourable 
one Each of both these distinctions lists 14 eases based on 
concrete quahtics of the Karman bearer, his reputation and 
his deeds 

§88 That much about the eight kinds of the Karman 
and their forces acting in materialization The gencr d formula 
for these forces was found (acc. to Pannav. 458 b ff ) by saying 
jaip, vedei poggalaifi vd poggalc vd p -partndmajji vd vlsasS id fvggc- 
larunji partndmatji lesiiji vd udacnaiji .. (Lammatji vedei). Although 
perhaps owing to corruption, it fails to be quite clear, in 
no way concrete particles, eg of wood or earth arc being 
meant, as Prajn (460 b), wants it thus leading to quite forced 
results. It rather concerns Karman atoms Wc now come to 
deal with certain notes referring to individual kinds Viy. 
52a, 63 b have the kankha-mohantjja kamma , and lb. 639 b of the 
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same has the veyamjja (omitting kamma ). At first sight they 
seem to belong to the correspondingly called pagadi , but they 
rather concern general denominations This follows frotn the 
contexts which are of an entirely non-special kind. In a report 
on the soul the veyamjja appears as dukkhi and adukkhl aha se 
veyamjje mjjmne bhavai (Viy. 639 b) 1 It is the kankha-mohamjja 
that with the whole I acts upon the object ( § 84), it makes 
itself felt in cases of doubt, desire, uncertainty, discordance 
and defect (jwa sankiya , kankhiya, vngicchiya, bheya-samavanna, 

kalusa-s , 52 a), while monks (60a) will experience it as deviations 
from cogmtion, belief, conduct and as other irregularities 
(naidantara . . hng’antara, etc ). It is bound (56 b) by force 
of carelessness ( pamaya ) and activity ( joga) , no soul charged 
with it is able to get beyond foolish or semi-foolish volition 
(vlnyatta) (62 b) All beings of one to four senses feel this 
Karman without being conscious of it (69 b) So, then, this 

concerns entirely general things, and in this context those 
names may not be takeft m a special sense 

§89 By being annihilated several kinds of Karman suffer 
a special fate by being subjected to the samugghaya, i.e. the 
“ejection” of their particles Pannav 36 proceeds systematically 
in advising us about the s., whereas Umasvati does not mention 
it m his Sutras There are seven cases of s (Than. 409 b; 
Samav. 12 b), the last of which being reserved to the Kevalm, 
so that the remaimng six are comprised as chaumatthxya s. (e.g. 
Samav. 11 b) This does not mean, however, that it were 
within the power of monks only to attain it, the fact is, rather, 
that all beings share m it correspondingly (Pannav. 561 b). 
For they all have a certain sense of Karman ( vcyana ). have 
passion ( kasaya ), suffer death ( marana ) and thus are m possession 
of the accordingly called samugghaya (1 to 3), m the third case 
the maraudantiya s As far as they have a body of transfor¬ 
mation, a body of tiansposition and a fiery body they are 
given the possibility of also attaining the corresponding samug- 

i In a counterpart of this passage which, perhaps, is only oratori¬ 
cal the poggala is given a lukkht and alukkhi (Viy. 638, b comp. § 60 ). 
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ghaya (4 to 6) (comp. Than. 288 a). As to the process 
concerning the kevah-s we are advised by Uvav § 141 fFj 
Than 442 a To put it briefly, the Kevahn projects his soul 
atoms still infected with Karman from the vertex and the foot- 
point from the right and the left side, from the chest and the 
back m the shape of columns each reaching to the end of the 
world and then retracts them again. During the time of the 8 
samaya it takes to accomplish this process, the Karman particles— 
as must be added logically—disengage from the soul. The 
samugghaya of other beings take a longer time, i. e. i samaya 
within a muhutta (Pannav. 561 b), and the space filled up by 
them is, m proportion, infinitesimally small, i.e. equal to the 
body of the resp being, though m the case of the three last 
of these samugghaya columns we have to add up to t joyana m 
one direction The ejected ( nicchudha ) pcggala dissipate in the 
world, and Uvav. § 133, Viy 740 b 1 discuss the question as to 
who is able to perceive them, or, as Pannav. 590 a, 496 a f. 
does, whether and to what degree the ejecting individual has 
committed actions against other beings to whom they ‘cause 
an injury ( § 90) The veuvmya samugghaya —by differentiating 
its prefix the appertaining verb is always samohanai —is equally 
described (Viy. 153 b) as the projection of a column which, 
however, reaches no farther than x joy By means of it particles 
of substance coarse m proportion ( aha-bayara ) 2 are eliminated 
( parisadei) and others subtle in proportion ( aha-suhuma ) are 
attracted ( panyaei ). This happens twice 3 

With the veyana-samugghaya the asaya-veyamjja kamma which 
comes to be felt as pam is being annihilated, with the kasaya-s. 
the cantta-mohamjja k so far as it manifests itself as a passion, 
while with death the remainder of the auya k ceases to be. 
In the case of transformation, transposition and ejection of 

1 Here the resp monk is not called Kevali but bhaviy' appa anagdxa, as 
frequently applied elsewhere, and the name of the disengaged particles is 
canma sarira-poggala 

2 They cannot to materially coarse since the worlds of gods and their 
inhabitants are immaterial. This is discussed by Viy 154 b 

3 ‘'doccarp pi" iti cikirfila-rupa-mrmanariham Viy. 155 a 


\ 
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energy ( veumivya -, aharaga- and teyaga-s ) which have nothing 
to do with the Kannan directly, the parts of ndma-kamma 
becoming effective in the resp. bodies ( § 62) drop out. The 
whole conception doubtlessly 1 comes from the impression which 
pain, anger, curse and blessings cause within the onlooker. 
Pleasant sensations, though they belong to the veyana just as well, 
have no samugghaya. 

§90. Auya does not mean lifetime, though long {diha) 
and short ( appa ) auya both depending on moral conduct (Viy. 
225 b) are spoken of. It rather refers to some material quantity 
of life (Viy. 215 b) which materializes as Karman during 
consumption. In correspondence herewith, except with 
humans and animals, life painlessly comes to an end by itself. 
With these humans and animals there may happen a greater 
consumption, and thus the amount of life may run out more 
quickly than it ought to do normally T. 2, 52 calls it apavarfana 
by which we have to understand the above mentioned qyaffaria . 
It is brought about by the uvakkama (Viy 795 b, specialized 
Than 220 b), i e. the premature materialization which may 
be rendered as “cause of death” (JACOBI on T. 2, 52). Its 
originator is either the being itself or somebody else. Gods 
and beings of hell are nvruvakkarrC auya , as has been pointed out 
before It need not be explained that the class and the stage 
of the being is, so to speak, imprinted {mhatta, nisikta) on the 
soul by the auya-bandha and that by causing m it the duration, 
the dimension, the energy and the occupation of space of the 
bound Karman it is six-fold for that reason ( jai - etc - n37na-mhitt *- 
auya ), 2 (Viy 279 b—Pannav 217 a—Than 376 b—Samav. 
147 b) nor need it be pointed out that the palpability of the 
life Karman is strong and uniform from the completed reincar¬ 
nation onward (Viy 304 a). Apparently it was necessary to 
stress that an auya of the future has to be distinguished from 
such as is consumed in the present The former is operated 
m this world ( iha-gaya ), and it is wrong to assume that it should 

1 vedana-samudghaio vedana'tiiqyat, Prajn 519 b 

2 Viy 280 a Confuses ndma with goya and nihilta with muila which 
probably goes back to some misunderstanding 
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show up in the moment or even after the completion of the 
reincarnation (Viy. 304 a), it remains untouched before the 
effective power becomes active (se purao Lade ei((hai t Viy. 747a). 
If dissenters hold the view that the soul effects (Viy 98 a) and 
feels (Viy 214 a) the quantity of lififof both this world (i ha- 
bhavifauya) and the world beyond {para-bh d ), we arc bound 
to say that the opposite is true in that only the one of both is 
effected and felt 

The auya Lamma takes an exceptional position not only 
in so far as its effect forms the base for the new existence 
(comp. Viy 280 b = Prajn. 218a—Sthan 377a — Samav. 
148 a) in which now the other Lemma matcnuh?cs, but also 
in that (Pannav 216 b, Than. 37G b, Viy. 632 b) its binding 
is confined to a certain part of life, i.e. to its last. This 
may be either six months or £, £, of the entire auya. 
The criterion is either the absence or the presence of the cause 
of death Hence a person will always effect but the auya of 
the immediately following life and, consequent!), Ins abaha 
( § 85) will be only a very short one We then read (Pannav. 
217 a; Samav 147 b) that every act of binding docs not 
happen continuously but m stages ( dgarisehirp ), of which there 
are eight and whose intensity diminishes ace to the commen¬ 
tators This reminds of the Lamma-msega For comparison 
we are given the example of the cow repeatedly interrupting 
itself when drinking water ( bhaycna punah punar aghotayati resp. 
abrhati ). 

§91 The auya leads us back to the general consi¬ 
deration following Viy. 422 b dealing with the presence 
or absence of one or other kind of Karman The quantity 
of life, the individuality and the social standing of a 
person do not show up separately nor are separated from 
the Karman cc to be felt” Where, moreover, there is any 
“veiling of knowledge”, there are equally “veiling of vision” 
and obstruction. In contrast to these absolute cogencies, the 
other combinations^ except one, are certainly cogent m one 
direction ( myama atthi ), though m their reversion they are 
but possible {siya atthi siya n’ atthi), so, for instance, where we 
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have mohanijja, there must be veyamjja, but where we have 
veyamjja, there may be mohanijja The one exception mentioned 
above are mohanijja and antaraiya which may, though not must, 
occur together. 

Another calculation makes up the contents of Pannav. 24 to 
27. 24 is to prove how many Karman kinds possibly can occur 
with a soul binding one of them He who, for instance, binds 
veibng of knowledge (and hence also veiling of vision) is capable 
of binding either all 8 or but 7 or but 6 kinds The capability 
of a soul to bind, however, corresponds but partly with the 
Karman kinds becoming felt m the same soul This problem 
is dealt with by Pannav 25 where we learn that m a soul 
binding veyamjja kamma , either eight, seven or merely four 
kinds come to be felt 

Pannav. 26 and 27 state how many kinds a soul binding 
a certain kind is able to bind, resp to feel at all. The state¬ 
ments given, however, do not confine themselves to the soul 
and its multiples (jiva), but they also concern the different 
classes of the beings On the other hand the proof is given 
numerically only we come to know as possibilities the atthaviha- 
bandhaga, sattaviha-b , chavviha-b , cauvviha-b , egamha-b. and 
both the abandhaga and the atthaviha-e tc vedaga. But it is not 
until we read the commentaries that we learn what we have 
to understand by it Besides we find it in the later Karman 
literature, comp the columns of bandha and udaya in v GLASE- 
NAPP’s representation of the guna-sthana, 1 the canonical funda¬ 
mentals of which we find m these chapters of Pannav. Their 
author, most naturally, knew well enough which kinds of Karman 
dropped out accordingly If now those Karman specialists 
state to have taken their subject-matter from the 12th Anga 
lost to us, then we must conclude that also the Pannav., since 
it comprises what was at hand, went back to this source 

Finally it is stated (Viy 257 b) which certain qualities of 
the soul or of its bearer lead to binding the individual kamma- 
pagadi. Physical constitution, as (a o ) the quality of being 


i Karman, p. go ff 
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fully developed ( § 63), speech and subtlety, ranges side by side 
with intellectual constitution, as (a o) sexual sensation [vtyo) } 
self-discipline, cognition and its formal distinctness ( § 82), 
and each is multiplied by its negation, its intermediate conditions 
and its individual cases. To give an example we may refer to 
the reasonable being ( satirii ) m which case -f- means bandhat, i 
siya bandhai sty a no b (=bhayanae b ) and — na b 

sanrii vey. +, ail ±, the remaining ± 

asanni „ + „ db „ » *T 

no-sannl-no- 

CSQ.YITII ^ ,, ± jj j> j> 

A similar representation is given in Viy. 33 (951 b) for 
all one-sensed beings 

The informations rendered up to here are of a merely 
general character and correspond with the theoretical 
character of the mentioned passages of the texts With the 
correlation between Karman and action we shall deal in § 167, 
and we here but mention that (Viy. 574 b=777 b) it is only 
by force of the Karman that the soul and the world gam their 
variety. One step in the direction of the concrete is seen 
being done (Viy. 253 a) in that an insignificant and unsympa¬ 
thetic appearance follows from intensive action and activity, 
whereas a sympathetic one follows from the conscious absten- 
tation from doing. This directly leads us up to the fundamental 
fruit of the deeds, the reincarnation. 

§92 The Reincarnation. For want of materiality the soul 
as such has no gravity, and it is owing to its being affected with 
Karman only that it stays with in the chain of existence, the 
Samsara As soon as it is released from it, it will rush to reach 
the spacially highest region it is able to gam (§ 187). But 
“just as the meshes of a net closely following each other by 
consequently forming in a row without any interval will' act up 
on the next mesh by their gravity, their load, their full weight 
and their density, thus in every soul in many thousands of 
reincarnations many thousands of hves by their gravity, their 


i kevali stddhai ca, Vy 
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load, their full weight and their density act on their subsequent 
lives” 1 (Viy 214 a). But these figures still keep within a modest 
frame; other texts give only the state of affairs possible with 
regard to the eternity of the world, its contents and its laws. 
As a goat pen is filled up with the excrements of the goats, so 
in every unit (paramanupoggala-metie vi paese) of the world an 
incarnated soul has appeared and expired ( jae va mac va ), so 
Viy. 579 a puts it in popular language, by continuing (580 a) 
that, up from times eternal, as has to be added analogously, 
a soul has been incarnated more than once or endlessly often m 
any kind of the beings, and, moreover (581 a), has been related 
by kinship, sovereignty or servitude with all souls more than 
once or endlessly often. All beings ( pana , etc ) have lived as 
parts of a lotus ( § 94) or as other plants more than once already 
or endlessly often (Viy. 511 b, 513 b) Reincarnation is 
commonly called uvavaya 2 (hence the name of Uvavaiya of the 
2nd Uvanga), in the title of Pannav 6 vakkanti This word 
covers uvavaya and uvvaifana , the latter sigmfiying the rising to a 
spacially higher stage. Sinking, however, is called cayana 
(Than. 66 a). 

§93. It may happen that several souls come to incarnate 
simultaneously on the same stage, be it that of the beings of 
hell (H), of animals (A)—including elemental beings (A) 2 
and plants—, humans (M) or gods (G). Hence the state¬ 
ments made by Jiv. 140 a as to such souls which, by proceeding 
on their way of incarnation, leave nought as their remainder 
{mlleva) The statement made by Viy 47a is more theoretical 
asunna-kala stand for the time during which a number or 
souls remain on the same stage without one of them leaving it 
nor one adding itself to it, missa-k , however, is the time during 
which any number, and sunna-k the time during which all of 
them left it m order to proceed on their way The four stages 
are not exchanged indiscriminately, but the change of stages 

1 The AUTHOR’S Rehgionsgeschicht Lesebuch y, 15. 

2 The £vet have apapata m a wrong Sanskritization (comp 
LEUMANN, Aup p 1) The Dig are correct in giving Tattv 2, 32. 35 47 
52 upapada 
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(pavesana,-naga Viy 439 b) follows distinct rules Pannav. 6 
(209 a ff), Viy 24 (805 a ff ); Than 58 b teach (what we may 
be allowed to express by signs of abbreviation (that HG originate 
from A 5 M, A 1 - 4 from AMG, and A 6 M from HAMG. By 
omitting irrelevant limitations we have but to note that the wind- 
and fire-beings have no direct pre-existence as gods But the 
post-existence following immediately may manifest itself (comp, 
also Suy II 3, 1 ff, 347 a; Pannav 398 ff ; Viy 632 b; Than. 
58 b, 445 b) in the following way . H to A B M, G to A 1 . 5 !'*!, 
T 1 - 4 to AM, A 5 M to HAMG. In this case the wind- and fire- 
beings are specialized in that they will not reincarnate into men, 
whereas gods will not reincarnate mto them, as obviously 
follows from what was said before As we are taught by the 
formula quoted above, an A 6 M may even repeatedly appear 
in the same form of existence. In contrast to the bhava-tthil 
this is called kaya-fthii (Than 66 a). 1 Pannav 18 (374 a f) 
deals with it We here but mention the exceptional position 
taken by the mgoya which is that they are able to remain as such 
for co time They are those that are refused any higher develop¬ 
ment ( § 101) 

§94. Next to the purely systematical representation Viy. 
gives a number of more lively informations serving confirmation, 
a fact from which we may conclude that in those days this 
assertion was considered a novelty Expressly it was disbelief 
that caused the teaching (Viy 739 b) that an earth-,water- 
or plant-being in its next existence ( uvvattitta ) could come to 
appear m a human shape and gain the Kevala cognition The 
phenomenon of the hot spring at the foot of the Vebhara near 
Rayagiha (Viy 141 a) is brought about by numerous souls 
destined to have a hot place of origin, and atoms assembling 
(usma-joniya jlva ya poggald ya ) and forming water (udagattae 
vakkamanti viukkamanti cayanti uvavajjanti) 2 , ram originates 
from the formation of water by udaga-joniya-sovUs and 
-atoms; plants live most intensively in summer because then 

1 quantity °flife i s corresponding called bhav'auja and addhauya 
{addha=kdla, see the same and 96b) 

2 Comp also Surap 321 a 
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many souls enter into plants ( vanassaikaiyattae vakjc. Viy. 

300 a). An animal may have experienced the existence of hell, 
as have the elephant Udai and his colleague Bhuyananda (Viy. 
720 a), who both, however, will find salvation m their next 
existence. A god, circumstances permitting, may materialize 
as a serpent, a precious stone or as a tree (Viy. 581 b). To enter 
into a lower stage of existence ( aviukkantiyarp. cayamane ) causes 
shame, discomfort and vexation within him (Viy. 86 a). Viy. 
in 652 b minutely depicts the next form of existence pertaining 
to a Sal-tree or -twig, etc By example of an extensive list of 
plants, first of all trees, Viy. 21-23 (Viy. 800 a ff.) show that 
plant souls come from the animal- or man-stage, though it has 
to be noted that here the emphasis is on the simultaneity of the 
incarnation partly basing on the fact that certain plants are the 
bearers of several or many souls ( § 106)—so acc. to Viy. 508 b 
the uppala and others are bearers of as many souls as they have 
leaves ( patta )—, and that, acc. to Viy. 800 a, root, branch, 
bark, etc. each contain one soul. But as is maintained by Viy. 
796 b, Than. 104 b, also all other beings are given the possibility 
to reincarnate simultaneously and, what is more, to do so by 
changing their stages (for them see above) In contrast to 
those that do so individually ( avvattaga-sarjiciya ) those that in a 
number of x enter into a new stage simultaneously are called 
kati-saijiciya , and those that do So in a number of<; akati-s. The 
occurence of groups of six (chakka-samajjiya) , 12 and 84 is 
treated with all the delight taken m such calculations, the 
same that equally shows up in Viy 31 (948 a f.) from the point 
of view of the sum (,§ 21) of beings 

§95. Other problems related to the question of simulta¬ 
neity (Pannav. 204 b, 208 a) may be left aside here. Instead 
we come to discuss the process of reincarnation itself. Released 
by the maran’antiya samugghaya from the particles of the hitherto 
auya-kamma the soul moves towards the new place m order to 
take its house there But this is but the one possibility open to 
it The other one mentioned together with it consists m the 
soul returning (padimyatiai) , performing the auya-e jection once 
again and then definitely taking its home at the new place 
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destined for it by its deeds—while one-sensed beings may do 
so at any place 1 This theory appears in Viy 272 b only and 
does not recur in the Pannav The vehicle by means of which 
the soul changes its place is the Kerman body (T 2, 26), and 
it seems that this is its particular and only function The new 
place is reached by following either a straight or bent course 
(Viy 85 b), and to move on the latter is called viggaha-gai .* 
Acc. to Mahavira ( § 21) there are seven of such courses (sedhi) 
of substance particles, aggregates and beings (Viy 866 b; Than. 
705 b) among which we find the straight one {ujjuy'ayaya) 
and both the one bent once and twice ( egao-vatjiha , duhao-v 
(but see also below). Each straight distance takes 1 samaya 
(Viy 630 a), egao-v means two, duhao-v three samaya time of 
travel, while one sensed beings imy partly need even four. This 
is (Viy 630 a) still a speed leaving behind all earthly compari¬ 
sons In this connexion we must know that the upward- and 
downward-movement takes place within a shaft ( nali , Viy. 
957 b) measuring 100,000 joy m diametre which goes through 
the whole world perpendicularly and confines the places of 
existence of most beings As far as the starting point and the 
place of destination within this shaft, called Irasa-nadi by later 
authors, are situated on one level it takes the soul but 1 samaya 
to cover the straight course ( ega-sama\ya viggaha ) If, however, 
we have a different level the soul first will move cither up- or 
downwards in 1 sam and then horizontally to its place of 
destination ( du-s v ) If the place of destination does not 
he, as was assumed above, withm the range of a main direction 
but m that of a side direction, first the one (by a sama-srenl) 
and then the latter (by a visedhi, visrenl ) has to be gained ( du-s -v , 
ti-r v ). Now, if, as is the case with all one-sensed beings known 
to be spread world-wide m unrestricted numbers, the starting 

\ aii hcgaie tao padmiyatfai, tao padimyafliita tha-m-agacchai, iha-m~ 
agacchitta doccatp p t maran'antiya-samugghayarji samohanai , samohamtta ( . 

( . neraiycitae etc ) uvavajjitta (thus instead of ®tlae) tao pauha aharcjja etc 
Viy. 273 a J 

one (see 2 bebw) Viy 955 a also g 1 ' cs ^ga-samaiya) viggaha for the straight 
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point lies without the nail , then it follows that the soul can 
equally enter it from a main direction only, and not until doing 
so by an intermediate direction will the soul be able to gain it 
( ti-s . v , cau-s. v.). Indeed, in case it should happen that the 
place of destination equally lies in an intermediate direction, 
the soul would need another fifth sam (Viy. 287 b), as is the 
opinion of some authors, though Abhayadeva professes (Sthan. 
177 b) it to be his own. But the text does not go beyond 4 sam. 
and confines them to the one-sensed beings. 1 For this comp. 
Viy. 287 a, 632 a and Saya 34, 954 b ff., but especially Vy. 
offering details on these passages, and Than. 177 a. 

§96. The samaya dealt with above form an intermediate 
time ( antara ) between the existences The antara is taught 
by Viy. 439 a=Pannav. 207 a and Viy. 632 b, and it is obvious 
that the beings are both santara and niranlara, the latter being 
the case when they are able to avail themselves either of the 
ega-samaiya -or the ujjuy’ayaya - course. In contrast to this it is 
not clear why there is explicitly no intermediate time given for 
the one-sensed beings since we know them to move m 4 sam.* 
With the last of all travel -samaya there begins the taking in of 
matter, the ahara (Viy. 287 a). That is why the souls on the 
way are considered to be andhdraga as follows fromPannav. 512a. 
It happens, though, that the intake of matter precedes the 
change of place (Viy 729a, 789 a), i e. when an earth-, water- 
or wind-being has performed the marana-samugghaya imperfectly 
(i desenarji ) We are not told why and when this happens The 
intake of matter is understood to be an activity, joga (Viy. 
854 a), and the joga of two beings in the first samaya of reincar¬ 
nation {padhama-samadvavannaga ) is unequal in kind when the 
one has arrived without and the other with a change of direction. 
By starting earlier the one is ahead of the other ( abbhahiya ). 
ahara (acc. to Than. 120 a one of the movements of the poggala 
happening without a force acting from without means) both the 

1 Umas\ati in T 2, 31 does not know of any catuh-samayika, whereas 
Devanandm does 

2 By comparing § 187 it is equally striking that the Siddhas syjhanti 
both with and without antara (only Pannav 207 a) 
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intake of matter for the purpose of reincarnation (comp Viy. 
701 b) and the attraction of atoms on the whole, especially for 
eating This in the first line follows from the Ahara-paya 
Pannav. 28 (498 b) The theory distinguishes between the 
ahara in abhoga-mvvatiiya and anabhoga-n. (498 b), i c between 
the ahara which, or, rather, the satisfaction of a demand for 
being supplied with matter ( aharallha ), rests on intention 
( abhoga ) (comp also Pannav 544 b), and the one that happens 
unintentionally In the first case we find a o the omission of 
the meal in the fast of the caultha-bhatla ( § 156). The attracted 
mass is called avlci-davva acc to Viy 644a when being complete, 
and vici-d when lacking one or more paesa , but we hear 
nothing more in detail about it Moreover the ahara is lorn ah. 
(first mentioned in 506b) and pahhhcv'ah , and we arc tempted 
to understand by it either continuous or dosed supplies But the 
loma concerns undifferentiated appropriation, whereas the 
pakkheva concerns the taking of food through the mouth 1 In 
addition to these two ways of taking in matter ( oy’ahara ) 2 there is 
the quality of mana-bhakkhi pel taming to gods who attract matter 
by mere wishing 3 Regarding the remaining contents of Pannav. 
28 we may but mention that those beings owning a body of 
transformation take in inanimate matter only, while those 
having an earthly body take in both animate and scmi-animatc 
matter ( rriisa ) additionally (498 b) The beings take in such 
matter as is found within the range going to be occupied by 
their bodies, at least this may be supposed to be the meaning 
of atta-mayde and aya-sarlra-khetta (Viy. 286a) Any more 
closely or more distantly neighbouring ranges are out of the 
question, and thus for special magic cases it is always being 
expressly stressed that it concerns bahiraya poggala, so Viy. 189a, 
190a, 282b The actual process of reincarnation, however, 
appears to be described, m the beginning of Pannav 34 (534a— 
Samav 145b), as follows “(beings of hell and five-sensed 

r , 1 ^ n , t ^ lls sense Than 263 b describes the ahara for the 4 stages 

of beings partly m the way of comparison 

2 oja ulpalti-deie ahdra-yogyah pudgala-samuhah, Prajn 510 a 

3 Comp Charlotte KRAUSE Z 11 71, 272 Comp Su.tr 342 b ff. 
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beings) start on their way by taking in matter immediately 
after having reached the place (anantar’ahara ). Then they 
are busy with developing the body (tao mvvattana ), then they let 
the stages of development follow one another (? tao panyainaya), 
then they produce the details (tao pannamaya ), then they allow 
their faculties to act ( taopariydranaya) f then, finally, they convert 
what has been acquired into individual materiality (? tao 
paccha viuvvanayd)” 2 . As to gods the two last stages have changed 
places. The place where this process happens is, of course, the 
resp. place of origin (§63) From here the soul once again starts 
on its course. As (Viy 927a) the monkey ( pavaga ) swings from 
one place to the next, so the soul wanders from one existence to 
another, and hke the monkey it does so on its own determination 
(ajjhavasdna-joga-mvvatlienam karanovaenarji) It enters into the 
new life as a whole (savvena savvaiji uvavajjai ), real ( santo ), 
independent ( sao ), by itself ( sayarji ), on its own responsibility, 
and through its own Karman ( a'iddhie , aya-kammund ), by force 
of good (subha), evil and mixed deeds (Viy. 84a, 454a, 796a, 
927b). 

§97. The Colours of the Soul. The Karman does not only 
effect the fate of the soulj but it equally supplies it with a condi¬ 
tional quality reflecting the moral level , and as such is called 
by the name of les(s)a=leJya We are of opinion that this 
word has to be derived from lesa 3 which, on its part, has not 
been explained etymologically as yet By means of the lessa 
the Karman imprints (s.b ) a character upon the soul by quali¬ 
fying it with colour, taste, smell and feeling. Since these quali¬ 
ties are of a material nature, this possibly expresses a relation to 
particles ( lesa ), and we have reason to assume that an adjective 
lesya was changed into a substantive. The corresponding 

1 On account of this word the phrase was placed in the Panyatana- 
paya Pannav 34 

2 See the AUTHORS’s Rehgionsgesch Lesebuch 7, 21. Comp, 
the sequence aharenti parwamanti sarirarjt bandhanti (“build” ) Viy 762a, 773b, 

3 In accordance with CHARPENTIER Festsknft Johansson p 38 
38 JACOBI derived the word from kleia (SBE 45, 196) When putting (e g. 
Prajn 330a) liiyate=*ilijyale the commentators might refer to lanha aside with 
sapha=*tfakfiia But that is all there is to it 
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feminine noun may well have been chayd “light, brilliancy, 
colour”, for this is the non-technical meaning of the word lessd 1 
The lessd or the “type of the soul”, as LEXJMANN (Aup.) 
named it, is represented (Than. 361b; Samav. 11b, 145b) by 
the six colours of black ( kanha ), dark ( nila ), grey (A,5u), yellow 
(teu), pink (pamha) and white ( sukka ) each of them being 
determined in the Lessa-paya (Pannav 17 (360b) by a number 
of comparisons which, however, are said not to reach up to 
“reality”. The same is done with taste ( asaya , 364 a), and 
moreover, the first three are considered as evil smelling and 
unpleasant, the last three as good smelling and pleasant (266b; 
Than. 175a) Gradations in each of the qualities—of which 
taste, smell and feeling range far behind colour—are calculated 
by subdividing them by three into minimum, medium and 
maximum up to 3 fi , and atoms (co ), their categories ( vaggana,co ) 
and space volume ( £ units ) are determined (367b). Thus 
it follows that we are fully concerned with a material 
product of the Karman, that is, so T, 2, 6 says, with a 
product of its realization ( udaya ). Likewise there is no 
doubt that we have the insertion of the primitive idea 1 of the 
moral qualification of the soul by colour being adapted to Jain 
dogmatics By ascribing the second effect to the Karman the 
juncture becomes clearly visible. Moreover, this gives proof 
of the secondary character of the lesya- theory that it might stay 
out of the system without leaving a gap in its composition. 

§98. Together with the infinite variety of actions it is 
also its resplendence that changes continually, 8 just as the soul 
is accompanied into the beginning of its new existence by those 
lessd only that it had m its hour of death (Viy. 188 a). But it 


1 The usage of lesa in the sense of mana follows a different course, 
we find (Ayar I) abahi-lese aside with a -mana m the meaning “of not allowing 
one’s thoughts to be distracted”and with the object of female distraction (fban 
331 b) mgganihie bahil-lesa 

2 The Ajlvikas equally have it, comp Sumangalavilasini on Digha- 
INikaya II20 There we have abhijati for lessd m connexion with a colour The 

sukkabhijaya is also found in Viy 656b where Vy , however explains it as 
parama-suklao 


3 And also with its annihilation The beings, so Viy' 39b teaches, 
have a lighter lessd when being older, a darker when being younger (buvuova- 
vannaga and paccho iav ) Only with gods it is the other way round, 
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is in the nature of the grades and classes of the beings that their 
behaviour is limited, and correspondingly their lessa moves 
within certain ranges (Pannav. 343 b; Than. 115a, 237b), 
so that beings of hell, fire, wind and lower animals will not 
reach beyond the third (grey) lessa and all remaining one- 
sensed beings not beyond the fourth (yellow). It may be 
noted that even female gods will not reach farther, whereas their 
male partners have all six and those of the highest standing 
but the last three. Also humans and five-sensed animals are 
capable of all lessa. 1 The way how a lessa. passes over into 
another one ( parinamat ) is explained by comparisons m Pannav. 
358 b. 

The qualities determining a lessa axe represented in Utt. 
34 along with the whole of their theory. We need not quote from 
Pannav 17m which way the five kinds of cogmtion divide among 
the bearers of the six lessa (Pannav. 357 a), but we have to 
point out that though the Kevahn during his stay on earth ( sajogi 
kevali) still has the white lessa , 2 the Siddha has no longer any of 
it. That is why in the canonical expositions, e g. Viy. 40b, 
the salessd are particularly mentioned wherever circumstances 
ask for it. The ohi-cogmtion so characteristic of the beings of 
hell extends the farther the brighter the lessa is, just as from 
the top of a mountain we see farther than from any point in a 
plain (Pannav. 355a). Things are different with the Karman: 
as said by Viy. 300b, a being may have a darker lessa with a 
lesser Karman and a brighter one with a stronger, i.e. when 
the owner of the darker lessa has annihilated his Karman 
stronger in itself down to a remainder smaller than the whole 
Karman of the owner of a brighter lessa. So m Vy. the 
explanation of the text words thiup. paducca. 

§99. The Actions. In the passages above the word kamma 
signified the “action”’ m a metaphysical respect. We can 

t Thus Thai? 175 a distinguished the act of dying as a fhtya-, samkt- 
li}tha- and pajjavajdya-lesa, according as in the existence to come the lessa 
remains the same, grows dim or brightens (v KAMPTZ, Sterbefasten p 15 ) 

2 That is why the favourable lessa becomes still purer {pasatthao 
lesao otsujjhamdnto) when Mall! attains the highest grade of cognition (Nayadh, 
152 b). 
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(Viy. 768a) distinguish the beings as maha- and appa-kammata- 
rdga according to the more or less of Karman (and, equally, 
of influence — asava — and sensation veya.nd'). Thus (Viy. 
228b) a freshly lit and a dying fiery body are called 
aganx-kaya according to their greater and smaller activities. 
So, where Viy 767b compares action, sensation and annihilation 
on the different stages, we should, correspondingly, expect to 
find the word kamma , but what we find is kinya. This word is 
preferred when thinking of concrete actions even when abstract 
fundamentals are concerned Such is the case with the sarfipa - 
rdiya and inyavahiya kinya (Viy 106a and elsewhere), and, 
moreover, with the statement (Viy 79b) that an offence against 
the main commandments—by which offence however, we but 
have to understand the specialization of a general law—goes 
back to contact and to one’s own doing {pdn&ivaenaip kinya. . . 
pu(tha kajjai , kada k,) and follows a course ( anupuvvup. k). It 
is also common opinion that an action even while being per¬ 
formed equals one completed. 1 This is stated immediately 
< at the beginning by Viy. giving a selection of the most different 
kinds of activities (13b), we repeatedly come across it in the 
course of the book (86a, 582b, 706b), and it is even maintained 


against contradicting teachers (102b f., 379a). 

Just as these questions occupied the minds (to which 
degree, it is shown by the various antitheses Than. 39b ff.), 
so the classification of the actions was a problem Suy. II 2 gives 
and supports by examples 13 cases, of activities (comp, also 
Sthan 316b; Samav. 25a): 1 to 5 are called danda-samdyam 
thus being characterised as acts of violence, while 6 to 13 stand 
for activities of an otherwise blamable kind, though, to be true, 
the list ends up by kind to be observed by the monk (saftiparaiya ). 
They all are based on offences against the fundamental command¬ 
ments as far as they are involved, i.e. the first, second and third 


underlie the cases 1 to 7, and the four passions of anger (10), 
pride (9), fraud (11), and greed (12), though it has to be 
observed that anger appears in the shape of an offence against 
i. Comp the AUTHOR’S Worte Mahavxras p 24 f lathe German 
uodSchnft ” 4 read “ aach Koa3 onant und Vokal” instead of “nach Klang 
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friends (mitta-dosa) . 8 is the (evil) state of mind ( ajjhattha ). 
Than. 316a leads the discussion over into the field of theory and 
sets up actions in groups of five the first three of which appear 
here only and, partly, also in Than 39b f The first of these 
groups—provided the interpretations prove true—concern an 
activity for the purpose of seeing ( ditthiya, kinya), touching 
(putthiya k ), on the ground of certain outlooks [paducciya k ), 
of the conform judgment of persons closely concerned ( samantS - 
vanwaiya k ) and performed by one’s own hands ( sahatthiya k.). 
The second group calls the kinya a nesatthiya, anavaniya, veyararii, 
anabhoga-vattiya and anavakankha-v , by which an action may 
be understood resting on an order, 1 on communication, on per¬ 
mission, and brought about without thinking and willing parti¬ 
cipating m it. The third group refers to an action strictly 
confined to humans which may go back (- vaihya-k .)- to affection 
( P e JJ a ), antipathy ( dosa ), plan ( paoga ), going for alms ( samudana ) 
or wandering ( inya ). Nearly everywhere the commentary 
(Sthan. 42a ff, 317a) is uncertain, and, partly, no doubt goes 
wrong. The sub-division can be omitted here. 

§100. Two further groups must have come to gain a more 
distinct canonical significance since they are dealt with exclusi¬ 
vely on the ground of the Viy in the Kiriya-paya 22 of the 
Pannavana They also appear m Than. 316a, 284a and 

Samav 10a. Viy 228a teaches the following. A vendor who 
follows up a stolen object m any case commits an arambhiyd k , 
possibly even a panggahiya k , a maya-vattiya k , an apaccakkhana-k , 
or a micchadarjisana-k. The text carries on the casuistry by 
saying that, according to the situation, now all five and then 
again but the first four actions are either with the buyer or the 
seller. The interrelation is represented by Pannay 446a. The 
action is either committed for a set purpose, for intentional 
appropriation, or emotionally, or it rests on non-renunciation 2 
or on heterodoxy. In humans they conespond in the following 

1 nesatthiya cannot belong to sij, but rather to ias Umasvati, however 
on T 6, 6 gives nisarga similar to Sthana 

2 About this comp also Viy xoi a 
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way either necessarily (niyama)^) or possibly (siya ; bhaijjai, i): 
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Hence, e g every purposeful action is emotional, but not 
every emotional one is purposeful. 1 In such statements we are 
able to discern an approach to psychology for which in the first 
mentioned groups we are looking in vain. 

The group of the kaiya, ahigaramya , paosiya , a pariyavaniya 
and panawaiya kinya is of a still greater importance which 
follows from the conception in Pannav. 436 ff. It is proved in 
Viy. by quite a number of examples (91b 1 ; 697a; 717a; 720b f., 
also 377b; 491b, 703b). We here but mention 91b, where a 
man hunting game makes himself guilty of the first to the third, 
the first to the fourth, or of all five of those actions, according 
as his intention is directed merely to the means of killing ( uddava - 
nayde ) 3 or to catching the animal or even killing it. Or take 
Viy. 229b, where an archer from the preparation of the bow and 
the arrows up to his shooting them into the air commits all five 
actions in case he hits a being by doing so. 

And what applies to the archer, applies as well to the bow, 
the arrow, the sinew, the arrow-feathers, etc. 4 If, however, 
beings are injured by the arrow falling down on them from the 
air, then the above mentioned objects have committed but the 
first four actions, whereas those beings catching up the falling 
arrow (? uvaggahe citthanti) have committed all five. As is 
shown by Viy 181a, Than. 39b, Pannav. 435a and also by the 
sub-division (which may be left aside), it concerns physical, 
instrumental, hostile, tormenting and murderous action. Here, 

i This, however, contradicts the passage of Viy. where the mayd- 
eathya k was not obligatory beside the arambhtya 

2 . Frequently written pausiya. 

3 This is the substantive for mtyassa vahae kuda-pasam tidddi at the 
same place. 

4* Obviously the weapon is supposed to be animate, comp. § ioi. 
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too, acc. to Pannav. 443b a table of the mutual relativity might 
be drawn up. But we dwell on it as little as we do on the bridge 
which (439a) is thrown for binding the karruna-pagadi, and on 
other statements. The five groups of 5 each as presented above, 
reappear as the 25 kriya in Umasvati’s Bhasya on T. 6, 6, though 
partly in a different composition which may, perhaps, be 
ascribed a greater logical coherence than presented by the 
passages of the Canon. 

§101. The technique of monachism is touched by the 
special action called anta-kinya. This name is connected 
with the frequently (e g. Suy. II 2, 83; Uvav. § 56 (p. 62) 
recurring solemn phrase speaking of “to reach the last goal, to 
wake up, to become free, to fade away and to put an end to all 
pain”, i.e. savva-dukkhanam antarji kanttae. Thus anta-kinya 
is equal to moksa , salvation. 1 It, too, is represented systema¬ 
tically in Pannav, 20 (369a ff), and by learning (396b) for 
which kind of beings it is either anantar'dgaya or paratjipar’agaya , 
i.e. taking place either in the immediately subsequent existence 
or in a later life, we are confirmed ( § 93) that m his pre-existence 
a man may belong to any stage of being. Man and mah alone is 
given the possibility to “put and end” and to reach the highest 
goal. But from this we have to distinguish the other possibilit y 
of coming within the range of hearing the sacred teaching 
{kevali-pannattafji dhammarp labhejja savanayae) , of taking delight 
in if, and of acting according to it m all fundamental 
things. All five-sensed animals are equally given this 
opportunity (Pannav. 398b), and they can advance to the 
oht though, to be true, they are not able to enter into 
monachism. This reminds us of the frog, as an example among 
others, who dies by uttering the formula of veneration namo 
ttha ndfli (Naya 13). 2 This, of course, implies that the corres¬ 
ponding Karman has been formerly bound, and it expressly 

1. In persons of the sacred legend Than i8oa distinguishes four kinds 
of the a -k according to the greater or smaller amount of Karman they possess 
and to their longer or shorter monastic lives 

2. An example from the later legend is the tigress in the story of 
Sukosala (v. KAMPTZ, Sterbefasten p. 37) 
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concerns (Pannav. 402a) the hero- and Tirthakara-ship ( § 13). 
A Titthagara m his immediate pre-existence may have dwelt 
in hell (though m its upper regions only)—his Karman has now 
turned him into a superman Pannav, 403 b gives corresponding 
examples with regard to world emperors, heroes and high 
dignitaries— including the Queen Consort ( itthi-rayana -), to 
state-animals {asa-r , hatthi-r ) and, most remarkably, also to 
seven certain crown jewels (comp. § 13) which count for being 
one-sensed, as we know from Jambudd 260b, Than. 398 a. 

Anticipating the style of the successive comments the 
Antakinya-paya of the Pannav begins by saying (369a). 
atth’egaie (jive anta-kinyam) karcjja , atth (j a -k ) no karejja. 1 
This means that not all souls are able to find salvation It 
was Viy 285b that had expressed it a being of the one stage or 
the other may be capable of salvation, but this does not apply 
to every being of this or that stage While the canonical word 
is either ( a)bhava-siddhiya or -siddhlya (Samav 2b, 8b, etc. 45b, 
47b), Umasvati speaks of (a)bhavya. Acc to him (T. 2,6 ) this 
quahty pertains to the qualities inherent m the soul ( pdnna - 
mika ) ( § 60) What is said by Viy. 557a is but seemingly 
contradictory to it While the former says that the capability 
of salvation is sabhavao, not pannamao, the latter makes us 
understand that it is not an acquired, but a natural quahty. 
All souls that have it (so it is continued to be said) will come 
to enjoy salvation, but never will the world be void of souls 
capable of salvation. From this contention of Mahavira’s 
(which Jayanti hears with amazement 2 , and which he substan¬ 
tiates by a comparison with the atoms) we understand that the 
bhava-siddhiya replenish themselves on and again. In order to 
grasp its proper meaning we obviously—though the text does not 
say so have to anticipate the theory of the nigoya ( § 104). 
These plant souls distributed throughout the world in co number 
constitute the inexhaustible stock of souls, as far as they are 
subtle ( suhuma ) and undeveloped ( apajjatta ). As soon as in 

i. Viy 49a refers to it 

2 , „ se benarpkhdi narp (print khatenarp) a((henarp bhanle, evarp 


euccai 


• • 
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such souls development starts causing to participate in the 
world course proper, there appears the possibility of salvation* 
if once pajjatta, then they are partly bhava-siddhiya, partly not. By 
what impulse the development and the capability of salvation 
are being brought about, is not said in the texts of the Canon. 

This class of the mgoya fonn the polar contrast to the 
Siddhas Of both there exist innumerably many, but while 
the| mgoya fill up the entire space of the world, the Siddhas are 
confined to its highest region (§ 187). The former will not 
hve longer than for 1 muhutta, the latter for ever. The former 
represented the lowest possible stage of development of a being, 
the latter the highest that can be thought of. In both of them 
we see the foot and the head of the ladder formed by the 
occupants of the world. The undeveloped, subtle mgoya are 
not yet subjected to the Karman law, whereas the Siddhas 
have left it behind 
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§102. The “cosmic system”—by which name we in¬ 
tend to comprise both the general plan of the cosmos and the 
organization as well as the activities of its occupants—is, in 
contrast to renunciation and world conquest (see Chapters 
VI and VII), a given fact just as is the “world course” 
(see Chapter IV). The great amount of details ask for an in¬ 
dividual treatment of the subject which, however, as to the cos- 
mographic plan will be restricted to the more important items 
(of which there will be still enough after all), since, on the one 
hand, we have more or less comprehensive descriptions at our 
disposal already, 1 and since, on the other, vagaries not based 
on ethical grounds and hence being empty are not attractive 
to dwell upon In order not to overcharge our text we, there¬ 
fore, frequently disregarded to deliver detailed proofs, all the 
more since the passages in question can easily be traced from 
chapter III The main sources are Pannav. 1. 2; Jivabh. 
Ill with the Divas ; Jambudd and the cosmosgraphic sections 
of Thana and Samavaya. 

§103. There is (Than. 1 b; Samav. 1 b) but one 
world (Joga) and beside it but one non-world ( aloga ). The 
latter surrounds the world on all sides like a hollow sphere 
(Viy. 522a) and is out of reach, since beyond the boundaries 
of the world the medium of motion is absent (Viy. 717 b). 
The extension of both is illustrated (Viy. 525 b) by describing 
the speed of divine personalities and the distance they are able 


i The cosmographic plan has been described in all general repre¬ 
sentations, of the system , first of all in those by Mrs. STEVENSON, v. 
GLASENAPP, GUERINOT (§46) KIRFEL in his Kosmographie der 
Inder (Bonn 1920), pp 208-339—reviewed by the AUTHOR ZDMG 
75 > 2 54'275 a nd in the Bilderatlas zur Religionsgeschichte (Lpf 1928), No 
12a (ill ) deeply goes into details Comp also PULLE m La cartografia 
anUca deU’ India. P. x (SIF II 4, 1900), BARNETT, Antag pp 137-141. 
and, finally BASTIAN, Ideale Welten, vol 3 (Bln. 1892), A. C Sen IHQ., 
y > 43 * 4 8 > 
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to cover by it; in figures the world measures <: times 10 14 
joyana 1 m all directions (Viy. 579 a) Seen in its vertical 
cross-section it narrows from below to the centre and then 
widens again in nearly the same degree to above (Viy. 248a; 
616 b). Both the summit and the base are built up m a 
convex shape. To make it plain we may compare it with 
an 8 of equal halves rotated round its axis Canonically, 
however, the three sections (Than. 126a)—we call them by the 
names of the lower, the centre and the upper world 2 —are 
compared with a bed to rest on ( pahyanka ), a so-called thunder¬ 
bolt (vara-vaira ), and an upright standing drum ( uddha-muinga )— 
this following the teaching of Pasa (Viy. 248 a); acc. to Viy. 
522a the lower and centre section are even illustrated by a 
couch ( tappa ?) and a cymbal ( jhallari ), resp For the whole 
Viy. 522 a; 616 b apply the comparison with a supatt - 
thaga , i.e a “broad-bottomed” vessel By these concept- 
tions it is demonstrated as good as certain that the horizontal 
cross-section was thought to be circular. The calculations, 
however, drawn from the Lokaprakaia of the &vet. (composed 
1708 A.D ) by KIRFEL 4 prove that its author imagined the 
world as three pyramids one upon the other each having a 
square base and rising in steps on all sides, the centre one of 
which standing on its top surface, whereas the description given 
by the Dig 6 shows three roof-like bodies of the same unchang¬ 
ing length but of a steadily de-, resp increasing width In 
the Canon we read of these details as little as we do of the- unit 
of measure of rajju, “rope”, by means of which the proportions 
of the parts is being expressed 6 With the height of the whole 

i. i kodakofi (Jiv kotftkodi) = io li 

2 Acc to Thim 171b the qpper world causes the least, the lower 
world thegieatest difficulty for understanding ( abhxgama ) (The passage is a 
fragment ) 

3 talpa, not tapra {udupaka Vy ) 

4 Kosmographie, p 210 f 

5 Comp. Brahmaveda on Dawasaipgaha, 20 (SBJ 1, 47 ff ) Vira- 
sena m Sa^khandagama Vol 4, p xx f and Introd p II gives tala-rukkha- 
sarjifhana as the shape of the world 

6 The rajju which is nothing but a proportional number has also 
been made to be some kind of an absolute quantity (Comp GOLEBROOKE, 
Misc. Essays III. 1983.) 
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world measuring 14 r.the upper and the lower world each come 
to 7 r. (the centre world is not considered) The width of its 
base decreases from 7 r. down to 1 r m the centre world, in order 
to increase again to 5 r ( § 129) and then to decrease once 
more down to l r. A third non-canonical conception refers to 
a world of human appearance 1 (as loka-purusa ). This easily 
makes itself clear by the mere outline of the whole which, 
moreover, certainly accounts for the name of the Gevejjaga 
or “neck” regions ( § 129) and the expression of loga-matthaga 
(Dasav. 4, 25).? 

§104. Along with the shape and the organization of the 
world and its different sections we shall equally consider the 
beings they contain, and we feel entitled to do so by the fact 
that the tabular treatment they receive m the dogmatic texts 
ascends in stages through all three worlds; the inhabitants of 
hell are followed by those appertaining to the classes of gods 
which belong to the uppermost stage of the lower world and the 
upper world, they again are followed by the prestages of the 
animals and their lower classes, by the higher animals and men, 
and, finally, by the gods of the upper world and the Siddhas 
on a still higher stage Outside dogmatic teaching the entity 
of all beings is called by the words of pana bhuya jlva satta , 
certainly without making any discriminations by doing so, as 
the commentators want it 2 3 According to the number of their 
senses all animals ( tinkkha-jomya ) down to their most simple 
forms are called one- to five-sensed (§118) As is the case 
with all beings, they are either fully developed ( pajjatta) or not 
( a P ), to which we ask to comp § 63 The one-sensed beings 
[eg’indiya )—so called since they have nothing but feeling— 
are the animate smallest particles of earth, water, fire, wind, 
and plants As occupants of these particles or accumulations 
of matter ( kaya), their souls and equally the beings the m- 


1 by no means of an expressly female app as GRUNWEDEL, 

Alt-Kutscha I, 47 gives it The interpretation of the corresponding figure 
20 (see also KIRFEL, Bilderatlas) is certainly very doubtful 


2 The AUTHOR ZDMG 75, 260 f 

3 In a frequently (e g Jlv. 305 b, Prajn. 131b, Acar (old ed ) 
8 o, 15) quoted verse, but comp Acar 162a 12 
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selves are called pudhavi- etc -kaiya Their number in any of 
their kind is as is the case with all beings m the Samsara, 
with the only exception of the plant souls whose number 
is co (Pannav. 179 a) The one-sensed beings occur both m 
a form so fine that no sense is able to conceive it ( suhuma) and 
in a concrete ( bdyara) shape In their fine form we find them, 
mdifferentiated within their kinds, all over the world ( savva- 
loya-pariyavannaga , Pannav 71 b) 

Among the plant souls or vanassai x -kdiya we also find the 
mgoya or moya-jlva Jambudv. 171 a, Vy 309 a explain 
nigoda by ku\umba, which makes us think of nyoka(s) As 
mentioned above, the mgoya (Viy 889 b—-Jiv 423b, Viy 764 
b,, Pannav 381 a) are both fine and concrete Originally, 
however, the name is certain to have belonged to the former 
{suhuma) only This is explained not so much by the word of 
mgoya (without an adjective) standing side by side with bayara-n. 
(Pannav. 381 b) than by an objective exceptional position 
The above mentioned co number of plant souls goes to the debt 
of the fine ones among them, they alone may stay for an 
infinitely long time in the same form of existence, whereas the 
remaining fine elemental beings (to say nothing of the higher 
ones) can leave it, at the latest, after an indeterminably long 
( t ), i.e after all a measurable time (Pannav 377a, 381b). 
This is the so-called kaya-tthu , the umnteirupted sequence of 
Existences having the same form ( § 93), i e existences each of 
which ends within one muhutta in a fine form in the elemental 
beings and plants regardless of either their complete or in¬ 
complete development (Pannav 171b). Hence the fine 
undeveloped mgoya, though it pertains to the Samsara, yet 
does not take part m the up and down within it, until it starts 
to develop By this way it is the intellectual and actual counter¬ 
part of the Siddha (§ 101). The Canon does not supply us 
with any detailed information about a certain way as to how 
the mgoya fill up the entire world It is most probably 
a post-canonical conception acc. to which these mgoya 


i Also vanappha i. 
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form in <; numbers into l mmute balls ( gola ) each having co 
souls—which for their part permeate all and everything. 1 
Pannav. 39a speaks of an aya-gola only by way of comparison. 

§105. The concrete ( bayara ) elemental beings do not 
occur in the same way everywhere m the world, but we find 
them m all of its three sections. They represent the palpable 
occurrence of the elements, and, to mention but some of them, 
they appear m the forms of earth, minerals, metals; of water, 
clouds, snow, of flame, coal, lightning; of breath, wind, storm. 
Their concrete shapes are, resp , those of the lens, the drop 
( thibuga ), the quiver, and the flag (Than 234b; Jiv. 11a, 
24b, 27a, 29a, Pannav 410b) The animate elements of 
earth, water, and wind 2 appear m a concrete shape (Pannav. 
71b ff) except in the centre world at all obvious places also 
within the sphere of the subterranean and heavenly dwellings 
and, naturally, also m the structure of the hulls enveloping 
the lower world ( § 107) In the watery hulls there are also 
concrete vegetable bodies with their souls; acc. to Viy. 278 b 
clouds come into existence also m the lower world and m the 
upper world as a work of gods ( deva , asura, naga). Fire only is 
confined to the centre world as far as it is inhabited by men. 
It comes into being at a fire-place [ingalakanya ), but it comes to 
glow ( ujjalai ) only when joined by the wind ( vauyaya ) (Viy. 
696 b). The lower (two- to four- sensed) and the higher 
animals (pancendiya tinkkha-jomya ) occur mthelower and centre 
world at places where, according to their kind, they belong 
( tad-ekka-desa-bhae ) We shall consider them when de alin g 
with the centre world ( § 113). 

§106. The concrete plants, acc to Pannav. 30a AT. (in 
prose and nearly 100 Gahas), fall into individual plants (patteya- 
sarira ) and group plants ( saharana-s Viy 762a), the latter a.o. 
lichens and mosses, without any subdivisions, but very rich in 


xt 9 ° Nigoyachattlsi incorporated by Abhayadeva m his 

Vy vrm (528a ff ) Nig 12 appears id the Kalaka legend, comp AUTHOR 

OLZ 1933, col 451 o y t' 


2 Wind caused by walking, 
.( aciiti) Hence as to this statement 
instead of vau-kaiya 


blowing, pressing, etc is 
Than 334b ought to have 


inanimate 

vau-kaya 
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variety. The more highly developed individual plants are 
divided twelve-fold acc. to their habit into trees, bushes, shrubs, 
creepers, grasses, etc. Trees are subdivided into two groups, 
the monodcemels ( eg'atthiya) and the multi-kernels ( bahu - 
blyaya). On grasses (tana) it has been observed that they bear 
seeds at the top, at the roots, at the stalk, and at other places 
(Dasav. 4, introd , Than 186b, 322b, 354b). The five classes 
of rukkha, ajjharoha, tana, osahi, and hanya (Suy. II, 3) joined 
by a sixth bearing no name of its own, look older than the 
duodecimal classification. Both classifications are now crossed 
by one classifying according to the number of souls within a 
plant With its quality to have more than one soul the plant 
stands alone in the realm of living beings 1 . The seats of these 
souls are the roots, the bulb ( kanda), the stem, the bark, the 
branches (said), the twigs (paoala), the leaves, blossoms, fruits 
and seeds (mula mula-jlva-phuda etc. Viy 300a) Acc to Suy. 
this refers to the five classes mentioned above, acc. to Pannav. 
to the trees, acc. to Than 520b to the tana. The taking in of 
matter and its transubstantiation starts (Viy. 300a) with the 
souls of the roots which are near to the souls of the earth ( padi - 
baddha) from whom they take what substance they need. From 
there it is taken by these of the bulb, from here by those of the 
stem, a. s. o. As to this theory concerning the growth of plants 
(the text of which suggests the wrong conclusion that the resp. 
former were decaying in favour of the resp succeeding ones) 
it may be pointed out that this growth decreases m proportion 
to the sequence of the starting of the rainy season— the main 
rainy season 2 — autumn- winter— spring—, and summer The 
opposing vital force which manifests itself m the general bloom 
is explained acc to § 94- 3 Now, the number of the souls in 
trees is either x, i or co (Viy 364a, Than. 122b), the quantity 
of l pertaining to the roots, etc , whereas the first pertains to 
the blossoms (Pannav. 31a) and one to dach leaf co souls 

i. Discussed by KOHL, Ztschr f Ethn f8 (1953), p 91-95 

2 pausa-vdsa-mtUsu This bipartition reoccurs in the monastic 
lif , see § 146 

3. gimhasunarji bahape usina- j j ya p ya var.assaikaiyattde vakkamanti 

etc. 
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are attributed (acc. to Viy 300 a) to a number or certain speci¬ 
fied plants. The uppala and other plants are discussed by Viy. 
508 b ff., while Viy. 800 a deals with useful plants for the most 
part. Pannav. gives many details especially of the saharana- 
sarira. 

§107. The Lower World ( ahe-loga ). In the lower world 
there are seven regions (pudhavT, Umasvati gives bhumi ). Their 
names are Rayanappabha (imd R, see § 113 footnote), 
Sakkarappabha, Valuyappabha, Pankappabha, Dhumappabha, 
Tam (appabh) a, and Tamatama or, commonly, Ahcsattama 
(Mahatamahprabha) 1 This is their sequence from above 
to below. In between them there are spaces of unmeasured 
extension, 2 and a space of that kind separates also the lowest 
region from the non-world (Viy. 651 b). For each region 
is enveloped by hulls which, in succession, consist of viscous 
water, viscous wind 3 and light wind The last and most remote 
is followed by an intermediate space (uvas > anlara ), Than 
177a,388b, comp. Viy. 152a and also Than. 152b). Below 
each region these hulls are very wide* the water hull amounting 
to 20,000, the remaining to t joy ; to their sides, where they 
are nng-shaped ( valaya ), they are quite thin measuring 6, 
4^ and 1| joy m the Rayanappabha, increasing evenly up to 8 6 
joy. m the remaining regions and measuring 2 joy. in the Ahesat- 
tama Beyond the light wind hull, at the sides, the world ends 
( lofanta ), thus the intermediate part of space lies below the 
regions only. The hulls of the uppermost region include the 
centre world and, partly, also the upper world ( § 129). 

§108 The regions are determined m respect of their 
depth only, but not as to their width Of the latter Viy 604 
b (—Jiv. 306a) merely says that it increases downwards. The 


, 1 Other names for all seven regions arc given by Than 388b, acc 

to which the Bha$ya ref to T 3, i in the edition (p 90) must be partly 
rectified Than 440 also counts Islpabbhara (§ 135) as pudhdvi 

, 2 * concussion of these hulls [guvie samanc ) is conveyed by the 

water hull to the earth and causes a general earthquake (Than 161 b) 

-r.. 3 By entering a minute distance from above into the space below 
the Ray (and naturally horizontally m the centre) we come to the centre 

s 6o6a ) and > equally, to the centre of its three sections— 

§ io 3 > t ^ at °f the centre woild called Ruyaga (§ 58). 
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depth decreases from 180,000 joy. in the Rayanappabha 
down to 108,000 in the Ahesattama which is the number of the 
places of hell it contains ( mray’avasa ), 8 4 mill m all, and in 
the 1st to the 5th region from 3 mill, down to 300,000 Tama 
has 99,995, Ahesattama but 5, though especially extensive, 
places. While (Pannav. 79b) the layers of the 1st to the 6th 
region lie between every two unoccupied layers of 1,000 joy.— 
the upper one in the Rayanappabha equals the thickness of 
Jambuddiva (§ 113)—, these layers m the 7th region amount 
the 52,500 joy , so that the occupied is but 3,000 joy m depth 
here. In the Rayanappabha we have three special layers* 
Khara-kanda, Pankabahula-k and Aubahula-k of 16, 000, 
84, 000 and 80,000 joy These names indicate the transition 
to the water hull which follows accordingly The former 
on its part has 16 layers of l,000j*qy each, the uppermost being 
called Rayana-k. (Than. 525a, Samav. 89b f, 92b, 104b). 

Another arrangement m layers—though not represented 
in the Canon itself- goes by the way of patthada. 1 In the 
1st to the 7th region there are 13, 11, 9, 7, 5, 3 and 1 of such 
layers tiered one beneath the other, i e. 49 in all. From the 
'central hell of Sfmantaga in the uppermost layer of the Raya¬ 
nappabha measuring 4,5 mill joy m diameter 2 a succession 
of 49 hells leads off m every main direction, and a succession 
of 48 hells m every intermediate direction. In the second 
layer the numbers are 48 and 47, etc , up to 49, which is identi¬ 
cal with the 7th region where the medium one is surrounded 
by 4 only. More extensive hells at certain places in these 
successions are called something like “eccentric” ( avakkanta - 
mahamraya ) (Than 365b). So far as these hells appear in 
successions they are either circular or quadrangular, while 
in other cases they may be of any shape possible. In the lowest 
region four triangular hells, called Kala, Mahakala, Roruya, 

1. Sthan 366 b patthada is prostata, though it is rendered as prastafa 
exclusively Abhayadeva here refers to the Vimdnanarakcndrak’dkhya grantha, 
presumably the Vimana-and Naraya-Pavibhatti, comp AGRM, 24, 1924 

2. Because it is as large as Samayakhetta (§ 122), theU^uvimana 
m Sohamma (§ 129) and Isipabhara (§ 135) ('fhan. 125a, 250b). 
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and Maharoruya, with their vertex pointing outward form a 
frame round the 5th circular one, called Appaitthana. 1 The 
latter measures 100,000 joy in diameter 2 The different hells 
in the Rayanappabha are 3,000 joy m depth, and they are some¬ 
thing like egg-shaped Within them it is dark 3 except for a 
glow of fire, 4 slippery with fat, pus, blood and filth, evil smelling 
as if of decay, and a touch causes pain In the descriptions 
given by the Suy. and Utt (except the reference of Utt. 19, 
48) the hells are considered hot only; m the Jiv. their three 
uppermost regions are hot, whereas the two lowest are cold, 
in the 4th and 5th we have both in the extreme; heat prevails 
in the former, cold m the latter. 

§109 The earlier conception—already mentioned above— 
still represents the beings occupying the hells as humans who, 
in these hells, partly at certain designated places, rivers and 
the Veyaliya mountain, suffer the most exquisite punishments 
by cruel warders (Suy. 1 5; Utt. 19, 47 ff). Acc. to later 
conceptions the hells are populated by beings {neraiya ) 5 totally 
different from humans. They look black and ghastly, they 
resemble plucked birds, they are sexless, emanate a smell of 
decay and cause pain when being touched They greatly 
,vary m size, the maximum being in each region twice that of 
the preceding and reaching up to 1,000 dhanu They suffer 
from hunger and thirst, heat and cold, and even though they 
themselves cause terror, they live in constant indescribable 
fear of mutual persecution m the most different shapes into 


i Less accurate are the earlier statements made by Suy II 2, 66f.=> 

Dasa 6, 15 f Pannav 79t», Jiv 102b, le narji naraga anlo va{(a, lahirji cauratjisa, 
ahe khurappa-snrjxthana-saijithyd They must not be referred (as JACOBI does 

in Suy ) to the inside and outside of the various bells Comp § in 

- 2 * This it shares with the Jambuddlva (§ ii3),tbePalaRa-iana- 

S g5 amma ^ Savvatthasiddha (§ I2 9 ) (Than 250 b) Comp. 

3. For its motivation see Than 263 a 

tarfSbhS mcc ’ andh V 5ra - tama * S kau (or kauf, Suy wrong kanha) agani- 

down to a depth'of^oo " C ° V ‘ red 
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which they change 1 All these torments increase in proportion 
to the increasing depth of the region to which they are 
doomed according to the measure of their wrong-doing (Viy. 
596a, 604b, 606b). But also the animate elemental and 
plant-particles to be found in the different hells or either 
building them up, have much to suffer after they have been 
transferred there by their Karman (Jlv. 127b, Viy. 606a). 

§110. However, the lower world is not only a place 
occupied by hell-beings, but its uppermost region, known as 
Rayanappabha, is also the seat of gods, the Bhavanavasi and 
the Vanamantara, though we shall see that both kinds are 
not confined to the lower world, but are at home to a great 
extent in the centre world, too Of the Bhavanavasi (or -vai; 
Pannav 84b) there are 10 different kinds, the Asura-, Naga-, 
Suvanna-, Vijju-, Aggi-, Diva-,Udahi-, Disa-, Vau-andThaniya- 2 
kumara By the denomination they have in common 
they are characterized as youthful appearances with all extenor 
virtues, and in dogmatic passages they are described mainly 
as male, though elesewhere some of them are female 3 according 
to their root-word The size of these gods is 7 rayana, and they 
differ in colour; the Asurak. are black, the Naga- and Udahik. 
whitish ( pandura ), the Suvanna-, Disa- and Thamyak. golden, 
the Aggi-, Diva and Vijjuk. orange, and the Vauk dark ( piyangu - 
vanna ) 4 These colours contam indications as to their activities 
and their seats, and so do, m parts, also their emblems (Uvav. 
34= Pannav. 85a) 6 and, above all, the offices assigned to them 
consequent on the logapala ( §) 132). The Asurak are mere 
gods of the lower world But just as they may go down 

1 Viy 314 a=aThan 505a quotes 10 general painful sensations of 
the hell-beings 

2 JACOBI, Utt 6, 225 wrong Ghamka The sequence above 
rendered by Viy and Pannav is the normal In Dev it is 123678. 
9 10 4 5 For another different sequence see Umasvati on T 4,11. 

3 kumara and -ri only Viy 3, 7, 4, 1-4 Exclusively duakumario 
Jambudd 383 ff , disakumari- and mjjukumari-mahattafiyao Than 198b, 
222 b, 418b The grammatical gender of dii and vtdyui obviously excludes 
masculine princes 

4, Partly different m Umasvati on T 4, ix. 

5 Those of the Udahik and Vauk are exchanged by mistake m 
the text. 
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into the deep beyond the Rayanappabha, they are able to 
reach both the centre- and the upper world. 1 The Nagak. are 
water gods in general and as such are connected with the rain 
clouds 2 while the Udahik. seem to command over the sea, 3 
to water must apply to the Udahik, just as well. The Suvannak. 
having their seat also m the Manuss’uttara mountains ( § 122) 4 
go back to the idea of the Suparna-Garuda, 5 6 the Disak. to 
that of the world elephants. The latter female digni¬ 
taries share m the consecration of a Titthagara for the purpose 
of which they come running from the centre world as well, for 
these disakumari-mahattanya 0 have their seats also on the Ruyaga 
mountains ( § 123) and m the tree tops of the Nandana forest 
(§ 115). 7 The meaning of the Dlvak. with a lion as their 
attribute 8 is not clear. The Vauk. occupy submarine caves 
(§ 121), and they cause the movement of the wind bodies 
(Viy 212 a) which is either a normal or an abnormal 
one ( aha-nyarji nyai , uttara-kmyarji r.). Following the same 
passage (211b) the theory of the wind may be added here. 
There are winds of the 4 kinds or grades isim-purevaya^althavdya, 
mand&vaya, maha-vaya, and m the sections of the compass-card 
opposite each other winds of the same character are simul¬ 
taneous, whereas winds blowing over continents (dwiccaya, comp. 
Naya 11) are not simultaneous with winds blowings over oceans 
( samuddaga ), since the wind turns back on the sea-shore {tesi 
narp vayqnarp vwaccasenarp Lavane samndde vela^x naxkkomai). 

1 For the motives sec Viy i6gb, 180b 

2 Viy 278b, Jambudd 238 b f 

3. velarp dharanti Divas 308a 

4 Divas 342a 

5 Hence it is wrong to render it by Suvamah in Prajn Comp 
Ayar II, 15 XII f and the comm on Samav 155b Their fight with the 
Nagak. may be the cause for a partial earthquake (Than 161 b). 

6 SeeALSDORF’s instructive essay New Ind, Ant g, 105-128. 
The author complains that his essay abounds in misprints 

7 * They therefore are called aheloga-vatlhavva as well as uddhaloga-v 
(Jambudd V, (383!!, 388b) comp Than 436 b and Sthan ) since m this 
altitude the upper world has begun -already 

_ , ^ The lion of the so-called Dvipakumara may go back to the animal 

of the uvipQ kat exochen, Simhaladvipa But the neighbourhood of aggt 
and vijju, perhaps even the princely names of Punna and Vasittba (AvaSista) 
are indicative of dlpa instead of doipa. 
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§111. With regard to both kinds of gods the Rayana- 
ppabha region is horizontally divided into a southern 
and a northern half, being void, however, above and below in 
a layer measuring 1,000 joy. in depth both of hells and places 
pertaining to gods. These places ( bhavana ) are bright, 1 sump¬ 
tuously furnished and pleasant in every respect Those situa¬ 
ted on the edge are circular, those situated inside are square 
shaped, the nethermost layer is merely circular (Jfv. 94b). 
the total number is 77.2 mill, the number of the individual 
kinds differs from 6 4 mill, with the Asurak. up to 9 6 mill with 
the Vaukumara 2 

Each of the two halves, of which all southern ones contain 
some more places than the northern ones, is governed by a 
prince. These pairs of princes in the above quoted 
sequence of the kinds are Camara and Bali Vairoyana, 
Dharana and Bhuyananda, Venudeva and Venudali, Harikanta 
and Haris (s) aha, Aggisiha and Aggimanava, Punna and 
Vasittha, Jalakanta and Jaiappaha, Amiyagai and Amiyava- 
hana, Velamba and Pabhanjana, Ghosa and Mahaghosa. It 
is but in the case of Camara and to a smaller degree of Bah 
that we come to know more than the mere names of these 
princes, while the remaining pairs stand back completely, 
and it is only by their surnames (Viy 200b) that we are, partly, 
informed of their ongm With regard to Camara and his 
Asurakumaras (and equally with Sakka, § 131) we can speak 
of something like a mythology (comp Viy. 169b ff, 319b, 
752a, etc.) His residence—it is called Camaracanca as that 
of Bah bears the name of Bahcanca—is descnbed m Viy. 144a, 
617a, though it is added that it does not serve him as a dwelling 
but simply as place of entertainment. 

§112. The transition to the centre world is formed by 
the Vanamantara- (or Vantanya-) gods, for their seats are 
partly (Pannav 95a) subterranean (§ 110), partly m the 
groves (Jambudd. 31a) summarized in § 116—in the so-called 

1 Viy 246 b 

2 Viy 770a, where also the places of Vanamantara and Joisiya 
are mentioned 
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Long Veyaddha hills (Jambudd. 72a) ( § 114) and (Jiv. 145a) 
on the intermediate continents ( § 116). In the acknowledged 
sequence they range between humans and star gods who belong 
to the centre world. In them we find the dogmatic reflection 
of popular spirits, ghosts and demons, 1 and it is characteristic, 
'that in the Canon nothing special is being said as to their activi¬ 
ties and numbers (<s X 100,000, Viy. 601a). There were two 
sequences of Vanamantara kinds known, though at least by 
Umasvati T. 4, 12 one of them got the preponderance over 
the other. It is (Than 442b, Pannav. 95b) that of the Pisaya, 
Bhuya, Jakkha, Rakkhasa, Kmnara, Kimpunsa, Mahakaya 
(Than, 161b 442b, Mahoraga), and Gandhawa with 
two princes each (Pannav 97b). The other sequence has the 
Anavanniya, Panavamya, Isivaiya, Bhuyavaiya, Kandiya, 
Mahakanduya, Kohanda (Ku-) and Payaga, and here equally 
two names of princes 2 for each were invented (Pannav. 
95b, comp also Than. 85a). Umasvati mainly quotes these 
Vanamantara as sub-groups of the former sequence (differently 
classified by him). That at least the Anavanniya enjoyed 
popularity is clearly proved by Viy. 498a As to T. 4, 12 we 
also find specifications regarding their outward appearance 
which, except for the Rakkhasa, is a pleasing one; the colour 
is mostly of a dark shade {syama). The dwellings ( bhomejja - 
nagara) are m the uppermost layer, the Rayanakanda, of the 
Kharakanda of Rayanappabha, and, what is more, within 
the 800 joy . left both above and below after deducting 100 
unoccupied joy on either side The largest among these 
dwellings are as large as is the Jambudd!va, the medium ones 
as large as Videha (§ 113), and the smallest are khetia-sama. 
Withm them the Vanamantara lead a happy life, free from 
care and ageless (Dev. 75 f.). 

§113. The Centre World ( tmya-loga ). The centre world 
rests on a disc the thickness of which we may say to be 0. For 
the 1,000 joy. beneath the surface into which the mountains 

as JSj ?r°Xmg S& ^ *"> “ d ***■ 

a. Dev. 72 has none but these, quoted by Pannav. 98a. 
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penetrate (usually with the uvveha , a fifth quarter of their 
visible elevation 1 ) are identical with the 1,000 joy which, m 
the Rayanappabha, are void of places pertaining to either 
gods or hells The surface of the centre world consists of the 
circular continent of JambudcLlva surrounded by other conti¬ 
nents and by oceans m concentric rings 2 We shall deal but 
with the former first. 

The diameter of the Jambuddiva 3 measures 100,000 joj. 
Its centre point and therewith that of the whole centre world, 
is the Mandara mountain (s b.). To the south of it—from S. 
to N.—we have the different parts of the world (vasa, varisa, 
vassa ) 4 called Bharaha, Hemavaya, Hanvasa, and to the north— 
from N. to S —those of Eravaya (Erav.), Hirannavaya (also 
Her., Er ), E Rammaga, They, however, do not occupy the 
entire disc. It its centre there lies the continent called Mahavi- 
deha or Videha. It divides mto Puwa-Videha east and Avara- 
Videha west of Mandara, whilst to the nouth and to the north 
of it we have the countries of Devakura and Uttarakura® 
(- kuravah ). In the latter we behold the world tree of Jambu 
from which the whole continent derives its name It measures 
8 joy. both in thickness and height, and it is the seat of the god 
Anadhiya. In Devakura the tree Kudasamali inhabited by 
the Venudeva Garula corresponds to it. 

These seven parts of the world are separated from each 
other by world mountains ( vasadhara-pavvaya ) extending from 
east to west, so that m the south between Bharaha and 

i This is shown by the distances measured m joy , and the astrono¬ 
mical distances (comp Jiv 376 ff ) counting from a bahiuama-ramamja bhiimi- 
bhaga in Rayanappabha Hence the reason why it is merely called by the 
name of 1 rr.a Ray 

2. We shall see (§ 123) that their number is limited, though by the 
term of asatjikhcjjairji diva-samuddauji we might suppose the reverse Also 
Umasvati on T 3, 7 calls them countless, yet at the end of his Jambudvi- 
pasamasa he gives a specified list 

3. For a plan not true to scale see An tag ed BARNETT, p 138. 

4 Umasvati T 3, jo, varpsa, varfa vdsja it: c'ai}dm gunatahpatyaya- 

ndmani bhavanti, vatjiiadhara on T 12 In the Prakrit of the Dig. we read 
varjna. 

5. Viy , Than and Samav write Eravaya and (H )Ei annavaya, 
Jambudd. has Erav. and Hir, also Nelavanta except in Jambudd V Comp. 

§ 1 * 9 ’ 

6. PI. -foirauji corresponding to Bharahaup etc. Viy 791b. 
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Hemavaya we have Cullahimavanta (Himavan), between 
Hemavaya and Hanvasa Mahahimavanta, between Harivasa 
and Mahavideha Nisadha; in the north between Eravaya 
and Hirannavaya. Sihan, between Hirannavaya and Rammaga: 
Ruppi, and between Rammaga and Mahavideha* Nilavanta. 

As to the ratio of size of these continents and world moun¬ 
tains, it is of a kind that towards the centre each of the succee¬ 
ding is twice as wide as the preceding. The width ( vikkhambha) 
of Bharaha and Eravaya measures 526 joy .—1 e. two quite 
narrow segments—, that of Cullahimavanta and Sihan 1,052 
la joy, etc. By taking Bharaha as 1 we may imagine the 
Jambuddiva as consisting of 190 units {khanda). From the 
width there follows the length of the chords (jlva) representing 
the boundaries of the continents and world mountains, of the 
pertinent arcs ( dhanupattha ), and of the arc sections between 
the chords {bahd). The northern edge of the Cullahimavanta, 
for instance, is a little longer than 24,932 joy., and the 
arc above it embracing both the mountains themselves aiid 
Bharaha measures 25, 230 joy. 

§114. The world mountains—JACOBI calls them by 
the appropriate term of “banks” (on T. 3, 11)—have 100, 200 
and 400 joy. in height measured in pairs towards Mahavi¬ 
deha, and they show 11, 8 and 9 summits {kuda) 1 These 
summits rising to an individual height of 500 joy. sit upon the 
mountains. In the centre of these mountains we find the longish 
lakes (i maha-ddaha ) from which the large rivers spring (Than. 
72b). From those of the Cullahimavanta and Sihari there 
flow three each, l e into Bharaha eastward the Ganga, west¬ 
ward the Smdhu, northward into Hemavaya the Rohiyamsa; 
into Eravaya eastward the Ratta, westward the Rattavai, 
southward into Hirannavaya the Suvannakula From the 
remaining lakes spring two rivers each to flow southward and 
northward Thus from the Mahahimavanta there come the 
Rohiya in Hirannavaya and the Hankanta in Hanvasa from 
the Nisaha ibd. the Harf and the Sioya in Mahavideha. They 


i. Th&9 70 a ff counts 2 each 
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correspond to the Ruppakula m Hirannavaya flowing north¬ 
ward and the Narakanta m Rammaga flowing southward from 
the Ruppi, as do the Narikanta and the Si-ya m Mahavideha 
flowing from the Nilavanta lbd These nvers start by flowing 
on top of the mountains m the above mentioned directions to 
leave it m a leap (called jibbhiya for its tongue-hke shape). At 
their foot they cross a lake ( pavaya-kunda , p.-daha or sahla-kunda ) 
and turn off into their definite direction before the uplands 
(soon to be mentioned) in order to fall into the Lavana Sea 
either to the east or to the west Those mountains lying m 
this course are crossed by flowing beneath them. The medium 
continents are divided by the rivers into two equal halves All 
rivers of the continents that start by flowing to the south end 
up m the east, all others end up m the west A chord standing 
perpendicularly on them and its ends coinciding with those 
of the Nisaha and Nilavanta forms the boundary of an arc 
2,923 joy wide which is filled by the “estuary forest” of these 
rivers ( muha-vana ). 

Each of the two rivers in Bharaha and Eravaya has 
5 tributaries ( antara-nai , Than. 351a, 477b). Those of the 
Ganga are called Jamuna, Sarayu, Adi, Kosiya and Mahi, 
those of the Sindhu Sayadu, Vivaccha, Vibhasa, Eravai and 
Candabhagl. Both the Siya and the Sioya have three tributa¬ 
ries each of which springs from lakes on the slopes of the southern 
and northern world mountains 

The mountains of the different continents, with the excep¬ 
tion of Mahavideha, are known by the name of Veyaddha, 
(T. 3,11 Vaitadhya, Jambudv. Vijayadhya or Vyayardha; 
comp, end of § 115). 1 The Veyaddha mountains which 
divide Bharaha lengthwise into equal parts are exemplary. 
They measure 25 joy m height and 50 joy. m width, and they 
culminate in 9 summits. These mountains to which, naturally, 
there are corresponding ones m Eravaya, are called long ( diha - 
V.), whereas the other Veyaddhas (bearing special names), 
are called round [yatta-V ). The latter are situated in the four 

x. For the etymology ( vedyardhai ) see ALSDORF ZDMG 92, 485f. 
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remaining continents on the S -N Middle axis and are hemisphe¬ 
rical in shape with 1,000 joy in diameter and height Other 
characteristics of Bharaha and Eravaya are (a.o ) the Usabha- 
kuda on the slope of the Cullahimavanta or, resp., the Sihari 
between the two rivers 

§115. The mountains m Mahavideha are called vak- 
khdra-pavvaya They are grouped round the Mandara mountain 
which forms the centre point of the Jambuddvla. This moun¬ 
tain which, apart from 14 other names (Samav 31b), 1 bears 
the name of Meru—preferred by later authors—reaches below 
the earth surface by 1,000 joy. and rises above it by 99,000; 
at its visible foot in measures 10,000'and on its top 1,000 joy. 
in diametre On its slopes we have four forest districts 
(vana) On the earth surface there is the Bhaddasala forest 
extending over a distance of 22,000 joy. from east to west, 
but of not more than 250 joy. from south to north, with eight 
directive summits ( disahatthi-kuda) rising from it up to a height 
of 500 joy (Than 436a). On the side of Mt. Mandara, at 
a height of 500 joy. we have the flat terrace of the Nandana 
forest, and at a height of 62,500 joy. that of the Somanasa forest, 
both measuring 500 joy. m width The former has nmesum- 
mits (Than. 454a) At a height of 36,000 joy 2 above the latter 
there follows the Pandaga forest with four sacred places ( abhi- 
sega-sila) for world-emperors ( cakkavatti ) (s b ) and Tittha- 
garas (Than 224a) From its ring 494 joy broad the head- 
piece ( cuhya ) on the top level of the mountain measuring 12 
joy. in diametre juts up It is 40 joy. high and 4 joy. wide at 
its top From the Mandara four mountain ranges stretch 
in the intermediate directions to the Nisaha and Nilavanta, 
their height decreasing on their course from 500 down to 400 
joy , whilst their width mcreases from a minimum up to 500 
joy. They embrace the countries of Devakura in the south 

1 Jambudd has but 12 in all, whereas Surap 5 and 7 has 20 The 

Meru is descnbed by the name of Sudamsana in Suy 1 , 6 , 10 to 12 Comp, 
also Dasav n, 16 0 v 

2 The figures (500+62,500= ) 63,000 and 36,000 acc. to Jambudd. 
bamav 75a gives 61,000 and 38,000 for these parts (jfcapjfa) 
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and of Uttarakura in the noith. Either country has five lakes 
with 20 mountains of gold each, 1 e. 200 mountains of gold 
( 'kanctmaga-pavvaya ) in all, in Devakura we have, furthermore, 
the mountains of Citta- and Vicittakuda corresponding to 
the two twin mountains ( Jamaga-p .) in Uttarakura. In their 
western, resp , eastern part we have the world trees referred to 
above. Moreover, there are four times 4 parallel mountain 
chains, 1 stretching from the world mountains by which Mahavi- 
deha is bounded, they hit the two rivers a right angles, and it 
is here that they have their maximum height m correspondence 
with the case mentioned before Between every two of them 
there flow the 12 tributaries quoted above following their 
course As in all other world continents, the mountains con¬ 
sist of one kind of noble metal each or either of precious stones. 
Merely the nethermost 1,000 joy. of the Mandara, hidden in 
the earth, consist of common rook 

The mountains and rivers, as well as the estuary forests 
of the Siya and Sioya form, m equal distances, the boundanes 
of the empires ( cakkavatti-vyaya) under the rulership of a world- 
emperor [cakkavatti) . By including Bharaha and Eravaya 
there are 34 of them in all (Than. 435 b) The empire of 
Bharaha with its Veyaddha, 2 with its Ganga and Sindhu and 
other geographical details is merely copied by the remaining 
ones, and so are these names. There we also find a great num¬ 
ber of cities with an imperial residence m each case, and count¬ 
less villages. 

§116. At the point where the mountains of Gullahima- 
vanta and Sihari touch the edge of the Jambuddiva, we find 
four intermediate comments (antara-diva) protruding into the sea 
in the four intermediate directions for a distance of 300 joy. 
and six more following each m the same directions always for a 
distance of 100 joy So that, then, each of the mountains ends 
up in 14 promontones, whilst their total number is 56. 

1 They are listed with the other vckkhara-pavvaya in Than 224a, 

326a 

2 Since they halve the empire, Umasvati’s Jambudvipasamasa 
(Appendix to Tattvarhadhigama Bibl. Ind 1905), also gives Vijayardha 
owing to a wrong etymology (see end of §114) . 
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In rendering a description of the geography of the 
buddlva we have confined ourselves to do ding with its m ijor 
points only, and we shall continue to do so in dealing with the 
rings surrounding the J. In this connexion it may suffice to 
mention summarily that, just as is the* case with the J. itself, 
“all lulls, hdl tops, summits, lakes, forests, cstutry fort sis, spring 
ponds, sacred places, water courses, etc” 1 arc «urroundt d 
by an enclosure (patima-vara-veija) and a gro\e (ii’ic-lMndn), 
The respective descriptions follow a cert tin contention d 
pattern Here we also but mention the pallets, g ites, lotus 
ponds, sanctuaries and residences of gods on mount tins and 
m islands 2 

§117. Though the dwelling place of man is not confined 
to the Jambuddlva but extends beyond it also to the tontinem 
of Dhayalkhmda and the inner half of Pukkharavar i { § 122), 
we may yet discuss it already here. The quasi political rk>s-,i» 
fication of men is done according to their dwelling quarters, 
te to the Kamma-bhftmty aknmma-bhumi and antcra-dha K’rman 
places of a kind, where the Kannan is acquired and annihi¬ 
lated, arc found on the 2-? continents in the world pins of 
Bharaha, Eravaya and Mahavidcha, except the two Kura; 
the latter, the remaining world parts and the intermediate 
continents are free from Karman (Viy 791 b) At the Kannan 
places there live (kamma-bliiimnqa) Aryans and Barbarians. 
Among the different classifications of the former (Umasv. on 
T. 3, 15, comp. Than 358a) the Lhclt'dnja range first. We 
are given 26 towns in 25?. countries as native places of Jmas, 
cakkavatU, baladcva and vasudeva in that one section [Ktkaya ) is 
considered non-aryan. With the bhasanja the Ardhamagadhi 
and the “holy script” (bambhx hvi ) serve as a criterion, 3 the 
latter being distinguished into 18 provincial and technical 
scripts The Barbarians ( vulakkhu , also ineccfin) greatly vary 
m kind, Pannav has more than 50 names of different peoples. 

i Umasvati, Jambudv 4 

, rT ? TT For samples concerning their description see LEU MANN, 
VI OG III, 2, p 495 ff 1 

3 Umasvati, bemg a Sanskrit author, expresses himself in gcncial 
terms only 
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Unfortunately these names as well as the others are given 
next to no support by the commentary We but mention the 
Saga, javana, Cilaya, Parasa, Huna, and Romaga The list 
of the royal household which, next to some curiosities, includes 
even ladies of foreign nationalities, is much shorter (Viy 457a, 
557a, Nayadh § 117; Pannav. 14a; Uvav. § 55). About 
the places void of Karman and their people we are told next to 
nothing (§ 119). The inhabitants of these intermediate 
continents ( antara-divaga ) are strangely shaped they are one-¬ 
legged, they do not speak, they have tails and horns, the ears 
and mouths of horses, elephants, cattle, etc , radiant teeth, 
etc etc. Their 28 different kinds on the southern continents— 
each bearing one—repeat themselves on the northern Their 
cultural state is that of paradise They are vegetarians and 
eat but every second day. They live in trees and know of no 
communal life Their character is the best one can think of 
They have neither masters nor servants, neither parents nor 
children, neither enemies nor friends, no harmful animals and 
nothing evil from whatever side. Their outward appearance 
(they are 800 dhanu tall) is of every possible excellence, and 
as to the mentioned abnormities, they apparently do not 
stand m its way. 1 The beauty of their wives is most 
extraordinary. 

The mountain-banks as well as the different mountain 
ranges and hills are considered not to be inhabited by humans, 
and to get there or to the oceans of Lavana and Kaloya ( § 122) 
they can only do so by transposing themselves (Umasv. on 
T. 3, 12). 

§118 All over the centre world we find the animals of 
any shape. The one-sensed kinds have been mentioned above 
already, since the smallest particles of earth, water, fire, wind 
and plants occur m all parts of the world, no matter whether 
they are solid or subtle. The two-sensed kinds which arc 

i The description m Jiv 350a ff. equals on the whole that of 
Mahavira’s Uvav 16, but since it concerns beings of common standing, it 
goes in the opposite direction, 1 e from below to above (just so Ayar. 2, 23 fT) . 
In either case the procedure is contrary to Brahman usage. 
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capable of sensing and tasting, the threc-scnscd which, in 
addition, are capable of scenting, the four-sensed which arc 
gifted with seeing, and the five-sensed which are even able to 
hear, all these kinds vary greatly, Pannav. 41 a IT without 
having the intention of being exhaustive, counts up to 40 species 1 
The informations given m Utt. 36 2 are less complete. And yet 
the classification is crude. Worms appear side by side with 
shells, many lower insects as having three senses, and bees, 
scorpions, crickets, flies, etc as having four. The highest 
class is formed by the higher animals, though, strangely 
enough, we are but insufficiently informed concerning their 
habitats (Pannav. 78 b f), for merely to say that all two- 
sensed animals live about water places of the most different 
kinds, is but relatively true, and yet this statement is repeated 
for all three- to five-sensed animals, for the latter even twice 
(Pannav 84a) The habitats Equally serve for the classi¬ 
fication of the higher animals, though only secondarily, for their 
being called water-, earth- and air- animals, or, more precisely, 
such that move in the corresponding element ( jalayara , thalay ., 
khahay , Suy II 3, 22 ff ; Utt 36, 171 fT, Pannav. 43 bff) goes 
back to the fundamental discrimination between voluntarily 
movable and immovable beings, the tasa and thauara pana 3 — 
the latter comprising the earth- and water- beings and the plants 4 
(a o Than 134a) The medium or the way of locomotion 
further leads to speak of the land animals as solid- and multi- 

1 Many animals arc quoted in a more than one context Pannav 

7 b f 

2 The two- to four-sensed do not occur as suhuma Hence the 
translation ofUtt 36,128, 137,146 SBE 45, 219 f has to be rectified 

3 The tasa pana are divided (Ayar 5, 1 f (=Dasav. 4, 1 mtr ) acc 
to their physical creation into such coming out of eggs, being bom ready 
made, being brought forth with the amnion, into such coming into 
existence m moisture, in sweat or by coagulation, and others that spring 
from the womb of the earth or from the nil We have dealt with the sixth 
case m § 63 already It is mentioned by Than 114a -where it is claimed 
that the first and second case {andaya and poyaya) pertain to fishes, birds and 
the afore quoted crawlers For an attempt made by KOHL (ZDMG 103, p 
I 5 I ' I 55 ) to explain poyaya by “bom m a boat’* see above, p 142 

4 It is improbable that the five thavara-haya called 1 nda, bambha , 
sippa, sammai and pajavacca together with their consonant ahivai (Than 292 a) 
have anything to do with it, even though Stban insists on it In the Dig 
2, 13 f. also fire and wind are slhavara 
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hoofed, as equipped with claws, and as such crawling either 
breast- or arm wise (ura- and bhuya-parisappa) . In Suy. II 3 
we are systematically informed of the first and the later food 
taken by these creatures as well as by men and lower animals 
down to the elemental beings and plants. 

§119. The conception of the circular shaped Jambuddiva 
is obviously due to that of the segment Bharaha as which the 
Indian peninsula seemed to show. We may further assume 
that the conception of the intermediate continents goes 
back to an ancient knowledge of Indo-China and the 
Malacca peninsula which was symmetrically enlarged later on. 
Bharaha (or Bharaha v5sa ) is called after the king bearing this 
name and whose capital Viniya lay in the centre of the country 
to the south of the Veyaddha. He gained the rule over the 
entire continent, as we are told by Jambudd. Ill, and thus 
became cauranta-cakkavatti. Of Eravaya we hear nothing except 
the precise repetition of this legend where, naturally, the king 
is given the name of Eravaya. In Mahavideha we find the 
happy conditions prevailing m the susama-susama period 
(s. b ). In the following pairs of Karman-free continents 
the conditions are of the susama-dusama. or, resp., the susama 
kind The names of Hemavaya and Hirannavaya have been 
explained by the rich occurrence of gold, and this certainly 
goes back to the gold found in Tibet. As to the form of the 
latter Erannavaya it is, of course, of a secondary character. 1 
In Harivasa the people are of a yellowish or reddish colour 
(i aruti'dbha arun’obhasa), by which it is intended to define the 
name. Rammaga needs no explanation regarding its name. 

§120. The periods we have just come to mention have 
been connected with the ever turning time-wheel in a rather 
clumsy way. 2 The most happy period of susama-susama (Jam¬ 
budd. 97a; Viy. 276a) is followed by the susama. 3 Both and 
two thirds of the succeeding, the susama-dusama are essentially 

x. For its occurrence m later texts comp LEUMANN, ijber- 
sicht 44a 

2. Comp F O SCHRADER, Philosophic p. 60 ff 

3. The following after Jambudd II. 
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equal, their conditions correspond with those of the inhabitants 
of the intermediate continents, and they differ but in certain 
physical qualities of the human being and the regions, where 
they are reincarnated. Their want of food, for instance, mani¬ 
fests itself in the three periods after four, three and two days 1 2 
In the last third of the susarna-dusamd the change for the uorsc 
makes itself felt, it increases in the dusama-sttsamd and dusamd to 
reach its climax in the dtlsama-dusamd. The birth of MnhavTra 
fell m the end of the dusa ma-susamd,’ 75 years and PA months 
later the dusamd came on. Towards its end it brings the corrup¬ 
tion of all religious and social order (comp. Than 398a), 3 
and with the dusamd the order of the Jains, too, censes to exist. 
With their names changing, her last representatives arc with 
the Svet the monk Duppasahi, the nun Vmhusirl (Phaggusiri) 
and the lay-couple of Jinadntta (Naila) and Phaggusiri (Sacca- 
siri). 4 In the dtlsama-dusamd (Jambudd. 161a, Viy. 303a) 
all disaster aggravates beyond all bounds, the moons radiate 
detrimental cold, the suns scorching heat, and evil comes 
raining from the clouds The earth is red-hot and impassable 
so that people have to hide m eaves which they dare not leave 
but at sunrise and sun-set m order to feed on the water animals 
jiggering on the dry banks of the retreated rivers. These six 
periods or spikes ( sama , Than. 120a, 357a) arc unequal in 
length They measure 4, 3, 2 times 10 14 sagarovama (1 s.= 
8,400, 000 1D ), 10 14 minus 42,000 and two times 21,000 years 5 
They form an osapptvi, i.e the descending half of the time wheel. 
Then they are followed 6 —again beginning with a dusama- 
dusama —by the ascending half, the ussappini, with the same 

1. They are afffuma-, chaffha- and cautlha-bhalta, corap § 156 

2. Ayar II, 15, 2=Jmac 2. 

3 The signs by which to recognize the approach of the dusamd arc 
(Than 398a) untimely rainfall, tribute paid to discreditable persons, lncflccu- 
vencss of instruction, and bad thinking and doing 

4 The AUTHOR, Mahams p 18,42 (here also quotations) The 
Damsanasara of the Dig Devasena calls (48) Virangaja as the last one 
having the name of jai 

5 Comp also Viy 274b 

Ubersicht ^°l^b rCVerSe sequenCe m later ktcrature comp LEUMANN, 
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periods. By calling them both sama } Than. 47b may well have 
thought of the adj. sama. 

After the d Us ama-d Usama. has come to its end, the cloud 
of Pukkhala-samvattaga 1 2 appears in the dUsama It is as big 
and thick as is Bharaha, and in a tempest lasting for seven 
days it extinguishes the fire. Now for the same time rams fall 
from the cloud of Khlrameha thus producing colours, smells, 
etc potentially. With the Ghayameha there comes fertile 
humidity ( sineha-bhava ), the Amayameha causes plants to grow, 
and the Naramsameha gives them flavour. Now all people 
come to light again and greet the reborn earth. Then the 
remaining periods up to the susama-susama follow. This sequence 
pertains to Bharaha and Eravaya only, whereas in the other 
continents the conditions mentioned last for ever. Chronology 
is unknown there (Viy 791b). 

§121. The Jambuddiva is surrounded on all sides by 
an enclosure (jagal ) with numerous window-like openings. It 
measures 8 joy. in height and its width decreases from 12 to 4 
joy. From the centre of its surface a pinnacle ( very a ) stands 
up z joy high and 500 dhanu wide, and a grove ( vana-sanda ) 
extends in front of it. All measurements are made by starting 
from the outermost edge of this pinnacle. In the four main 
directions the enclosure is breached by a gate which, again, 
is 8 joy high and 4 joy. wide. The rivers Siya and Sioya fall 
into the eastern and western gates, since they form the entrances 
leading to the Lavana sea. There are three other entrances of 
such a kind to the east, south and west of Bharaha and Eravaya. 
They are the tittha we find in the legend of Bharaha (Jam- 
budd III). 

The Lavana sea has a width of 200,000 joy. Its maximum 
depth is 1,000 joy. with a mean strip of 10,000 joy down to 

1 Also Viy 232 b In another context this word stands for a 
generic name, where (Than 270b) the ram-power of clouds is being 
described A single rainfall from the pukkh lasts for 100,000 years, from 
the pajjunna for 1,000, from the jimiita for 10, while many showers from 
the jimha do not mean a real ram for certain 

2 Thus the comm, acc to the text the jagai is enclosed by ajala 
kadaga. The following veiyd we mentioned in § 116 ahead)’-. 
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which the bottom descends - evenly, the enclosure being left 
out of consideration This slanted bottom is called by the 
name of go-tUlha Nor is the water-level a plane surface, 
since—owing to an optical illusion—it ascends from the shore 
up to 700 joy. to where the maximum depth begins, above which, 
however, it rises up to 16,000 joy This section above the 
deepest channel is the siha Ebb and flow, which occur twice 
within 30 muhulla , here cause a difference of \ joy as com¬ 
pared with the mean sea-level This is due to the existence 
of submarine caves (payala) which equally account for the 
spring-tides on the 8th and 14th and at new moon and full 
moon. For in the main directions of the compass card, 93,000 
joy. distant, there arc four vast spaces below the sea. They 
are 100,000 joy deep with a width of 10,000 above and below 
and 100,000 joy. in between, so that they nearly have the shape 
of hollow spheres with walls of diamonds 100 joy thick. It i^ 
in them that the Vaukumaras Kala, Mahakala, Vclamba and 
Pabhanjana reside, the latter two of which we have mentioned 
already as princes of this species of gods Apart from these four 
large caves We have 7,880 smaller ones with a diametre of 100 
joy. above and below, and 1,000 in between. The contents of 
all caves gradually changes from below to above from \\ md into 
water. Heavy winds blowing out of them cause the spring- 
tides, while their being emptied of, resp., filled with water 
account for ebb and flow. 

The god of the Lavana sea is called Sutthiya, and lie 
lives m an island, Goyamadiva, 12,000 joy. distant from the Jam- 
buddiva to the west Equally distant to the cast (§ 128) we find 
the two islands of the moons of the Jambuddiva, Candadiva, 
and opposite to them—though the island of the Sutthiya is 
said to lie there already—those of the suns, Suradiva. The 
four moons (s b.) of the Lavana sea have two islands lying 
12,000 joy. off its easternmost point, and two others equidis¬ 
tant from the Jambuddiva to the east; this in correspondence 
with the four suns in the west All these islands have a surface 
slanting from a height of 90 joy in the east to l joy m the west. 
The position of the moon- and sun-islands of the remaining 
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continents and seas is the same, though they are level. At a 
range of 42,000 joy. from Jambuddiva in the main directions 
there are, in the Lavana sea, the hills ( avasa-pavvaya ) of the 
Velamdhara-Naga prince, and in the intermediate directions 
at the same range those of the Anuvelamdhara. They are 
1,000 joy wide and 1,721 joy high. Like all other continents 
and seas, so the Lavana is also enclosed by a veiyd with four 
gates bearing the same names as that of the Jambuddiva But 
no other sea is inhabited, nor has it any up and down as to its 
surface or any cloud formation (Jiv. 320b). Now, that the 
Lavana remains within its bounds without flooding all and 
everything, this is due to the sacred and benevolent human and 
superhuman inhabitants of Jambuddiva, “and, moreover, it is a 
world-law” ( ad-uttaram ca natji loga-tthii loganubhave, Jiv 324a). 

§122. Just as the Lavana sea is twice the width of the 
Jambuddiva, so the ring-shaped adjoining continents (diva) 
and the oceans ( samudda , oya) lying m between are twice the 
width of the preceding. The continent beyond the Lavana 
is Dhayaikhanda. 1 Two mountain ranges m the north and 
the south, bearing the name of Usuyara (Isvakara), divide it 
into an eastern and a western half, and within each we find 
a perfect copy of the geographical conditions prevailing in the 
Jambuddiva even including the names and with the only excep¬ 
tion that here the world trees standing for the Jambu tree are 
called Dhayairukkha and Mahadhayairukkha. The world 
mountains run in a radial course towards the Mandara of the 
Jambuddiva, and the two Mandaras naturally he strictly to the 
east and the west of it Instead of 100,000 they measure 
but 85,000 joy in total height and but 9,400 joy in width at 
their foot (Samav. 92a, Sthan. 167b, Umasvati on 3, 11). 
Beyond the Dhayaikhanda there follows the Kaloya 2 sea with 
black and thick water, and behind it the continent of Pukkhara- 
vara Its two halves with the Paumarukkha and Mahapau- 
marukkha m the place of the Jambu, are an interior and an 

1. Jiv °san$a 

2. Jiv frequently has Kaloyana 
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exterior one, i e each of them is ring-shaped measuring 800,000 

joy m width each The interior one—that much is clear— 
repeats the design of the Dhayaikanda Behind it and to 
separate it from the outer ring there rise the Manussuttara 
mountains with one summit in every main direction measuring 
1,721 joy in height and 1,022 joy in diametre at their foot. 
They form the boundary of the world inhabited by men, the 
Samayakhetta or Manussakhctta, beyond ivhich men as such 
are not able to reach Where it terminates, all human insti¬ 
tutions which include chronology ( samaya ) come to an end, 
and so do the atmospheric phenomena of lightning, thunder and 
rain; fire, metals in the earth, lakes, darkness and other astrono¬ 
mic occurrences do no longer show’ ( § 128) 

§123 Scarcely anything characteristic is being said 
about the continents and oceans beyond the Pukkharoya. First 
there follow the continents of Varunavara (Umasvati • Var.) 
KhTravara, Ghayavara, Khoyavara (Iksuvara) with their 
seas of Varunoya (Var), etc 1 Beyond the Khooya (Iksuva- 
roda) there lies the Nandissaravara-diva. At every cardinal point 
we have an Anjanaga mountain measuring 84, 000 joy. in 
height, 1,000 joy in depth and 10,000 joy in diametre at the 
foot decreasing down to 1,000 joy at the top Its surroundings 
include a Dahimuhn hill of circular shape In the intermediate 
directions this continent has four Raikara hills 1,000 joy high, 
1,00 gauya deep and 10,000 joy. in diametre The continents 
following on the Nandissaroya nominally belong together in 
threeseach Forto thedwa Aruna, ArunavaraandArunavarohasa 
there correspond three Kundala, Ruyaga, Kara, Addhahara, 
Kanaga, Rayanavall, Muttavali, Aina and Sura at a time, and 
it goes without saying that each of them has a sea: Arunoya, 
Arunavaroya, Arunavorohasoya, etc 2 On the Kundalavara 


_ 1 j lc scas hitherto quoted Kaloya and Puhhharoya taste 

ol pure water ( udaga-rasa ), and so docs the outermost sea to be menUoned. 
he L-avana sea, ^ Varunoya, Khlroya and Ghaoya are palicya-rasa ( samu - 
r n arain sahasadharana-rasah) The remaining are khqya-rasa {Dlv 371 b) 

2 ' Thus after Dlv , where Addhahara to Aina arc quoted only in 
^ lon for a J 5va Umasvati on T. 3, 7 has Nandisvara- 
anrf nr«?d u h* anc hSvaravar6da f 0 u 0wec j by the Arunavara and its sea. 
P n y, by § continents and seas up to the SvayambhUraraana, But at 
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and Ruyaga there are the circular mountains all bearing the 
same name (mandaliya pavvaya , Than. 166b) following the 
pattern of the Manussuttara. They are 42,000 and84,000 jo?, 
high and 100 joy deep and their diameter decreases from 10,000 
down to 1,000 joy. 1 The Ruyagavara has 4x8 summits. 4 
The last five continents are simple again. Their names are 
Deva, Naga, Jakkha, and Sayambhuramana and they are 
washed by seas called by their names. 

§124. Of the gods belonging to the centre world it is 
only the stars that are quoted m the acknowledged quaternary 
number, though, apart from them, we have numerous local 
deities. The superior gods in the Jambuddiva and the Lavana 
sea haven been mentioned already. Even individual places 
of the Jambuddiva have a god of their own bearing their name 
and for us mostly leading a wholly vague existence. With a 
few exceptions only he appears as the second answer to the 
question as to why a country, a hill, etc , bears his name, in 
that this name, e g. oftheMandara, is referred to as transmitted 
from that of the god to the resp. locality. The lakes from 
which the great rivers spring belong to the goddesses named 
Sir!, Lacchl, Hiri, BuddhI, Dhil, Kittl. The reservoirs at the 
foot of the mountains have islands inhabited by the deities of 
these rivers the names of which they bear. Apart from these 
and many other individual deities we have different kinds of 
localized gods. On the Long Veyaddhas in Bharalia and 
Eravaya measuring 25 joy. in height—as well as in their copies 


the end of his Jambudvlpasamasa he is m conformity with Anuog goa by 
quoting after the Arunabhasa (sic Anuog ) Arunavara Kundala, Rucaka, 
Aruna (Anuog. correctly Abharana), Vastra, Gandha, Utpala, Tilaka, 
PfthivI, Nidhana (Nihi), Ratna, Varsadhara, Hrada, Nadi, Vijaya, Vaksara, 
kalpa, Indra, Pura (Kuru), Mandara, Avasa, Kuta, Nak§atra, Gandra, three 
Surya, etc as above The separation of these names is not quite certain 
To each of these continents there pertains a sea of the same name The 
comm, on Anuog. discusses some more deviations from the CunnI 

3 The Dlv contain nothing as to these mountains. The statements 
made above follow Than and Samav. In the verses rendered by Sthan. 
167a the diametres differ, thus 1,022 to 424 with the Kunqlalaiara, 1022 to 
4,024 with the Ruyagavara Sthan 480b notes these deviations Ibd 
partly even other continents are quoted, so that Kun^alavara is the 1 ith and 
Ruyaga (sic) the 13th 

4. Than 436b 
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in Mahavideha—we find (Jambudd. 71b) at an altitude of 
10 joy. both to the south and the north a so-called vijjahara- 
sedhi, i e. a line of seats {nagar'avasri) numbering 50 in the south 
and 60 in the north reserved for this human species gifted with 
magic power ^ § 181). 10 joy . above there are two equal lines 
for the abhiog(iy)a deua, and another 5 joy. higher, on the top 
level, there follow the residential quarters of many Vanamantara 
gods. Equally located on the Long Veyaddhas as well as on 
the Citta- and Vicitta-Kuda, the two twin hills, and on all 200 
mountains of gold in Devakura and Uttarakura we have the 
seats of the Jambhaga gods (Viy. 653b) who devote themselves 
to pleasure, play arid lust Their contentedness grants glory, 
their anger infamy. So it is they who, equally as servants of 
the Vesamana, 1 greatly add to the riches in Mahavira’s parental 
home. 

§125. Among the acknowledged gods those of the stars 
(joisiya deva) are considered to belong to the centre world. The 
star gods are (acc. to Than 302a) the moons, the suns, the 
planets, the Naksatras and all fixed stars ( tara-gana ). Cand- 
(im)a and Sur(iy)a are considered their princes. All these 
gods, however, scarcely show any personal traits. 

Acc. to Surap. 285b there were people? who supposed the 
moon and the sun to be incarnated souls or either both dead 
and soulless, as solid or hollow, as morally (by utthatia, kamma t 
etc.) or materially (by lightning or thunder) effective or un¬ 
effective. In the face of these assumptions, however, it is more 
correct to say that, in fact, they are powerful and magnificent 
gods, individuals that take an active part in the up and down of 
the sequence of existences (comp. Surap. 17). 3 Their names 
of Sasi aud Aicca are defined (Viy. 577b=Surap 291a) as 

i Vesamana-vkm^adhara Jin 89 98 ( kunda in the comm = ayattatd , 
djna) Preferably Ves -kundaladhara Ayar II, I5 IV, though apparently this 13 
said of the Logantiya’gods (§ 134), m the jinac they go by the name of 
tinja jambhaga 

2. Rational definitions as the following arc by no means sporadic 
among the pa&vath of the Surap 

3. When their life has come to an end, they are replaced by 4 or 5 
?;ods of the next lower rank until their likes will incarnate (JIv 346b) 
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sairl and aditya: “making the begin 55 (of chronology). With 
Rahu it is similar (Surap. 286b). Some take him for a black 
mass (poggala ) of which kind there are said to be 15 and all 
after the moon and the sun, while others take him for an 
ordinary god who either seizes or releases them below ( buddh 5 - 
antenarji) or at their head muddh’ant. with his right or his left 
arm. But Rahu is (Viy 474a=Surap 287a) also a powerful 
god with 10 names and with palaces of five colours; by penetra¬ 
ting ( vhvayai ) he passes over to the side vis-k-vis of his advent, 
he then stands to the side, he withdraws, he passes right through, 
or, finally, he obscures the moon and the sun completely. Such 
observations prove spectacularly plain when compared with 
the popular belief saying (as is mentioned) that Rahu has 
either seized or swallowed the moon and the sun, resp., that by 
doing so Raha’s belly explodes, etc. Viy. 575a=Surap 288a 
distinguishes between the dhuva-R. causing the moon to wane 
and the pavva-R. causing lunar and solar eclipses, the former 
occurring every 42 months at the most and the latter every 48 
years at the most. The waning and the waxing of the moon, 
however, are explained by Rahu’s vimana, which invariably 
accompanies the moon at a distance of 4 angtila below, successi¬ 
vely obscuring the moon by ,$> of her disk for 15 days ( kinha - 
pakkha )— with -<&• remaining free at its uppermost part—and 
releasing it at the same rate for another 15 days ( sukka-p .). 
Those - 6 4 a - of the disk of the moon come up to xV of the Rahu - 
vimana. 

Both the god of the moon and the god of the sun bear the 
emblem of their qualities in their diadems. They measure 7 
rayana (Than, 405b). Their palaces ( vimana) have the shape 
of half a kavittha fruit measuring ff in diameter with the 
moons, |f joy. with the suns, | J°y- with the planets, 1 
kosa with the Naksatra, and | kosa* with the fixed stars (i c. 
i and | joy.). Their thickness is one half of it. They do not 
move of their own strength, but 4,000 gods are pulling the moons 
and the suns 2 in all directions, 2,000 are doing so with the 

i. Up to 500 dhapu UmasvaU on T. 4, 14 

2 As to the pi see below 
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planets, 1,000 with the naksatras, and 500 with the fixed stars; 
those m the east have the shapes of lions, those m the south 
such of elephants, those in the west of bulls, and those in the 
east of horses The speed is m inverse proportion to these 
tractive powers, whereas the importance ( tddhi ) is in direct 
proportion to them. This movement, however, only occurs 
within the field of Samayakhetta, while the stars beyond the 
Manussuttara mountains—their dimensions are half of those 
on this side—are fixed and do not move 

§126. As now to this movement itself, it is said to continue 
above the Jambuddlva as with a lion’s roaring ( ukkitlha-siha- 
naya-bola-kalakala-saddcna ) right round the Mandara (Surap.: 
Meru), and it does so in a normal course (Viy 206b, Jiv. 
346a; Surap 278b). The moon accomplishes it in 15, the sun 
in 184 circles ( mandala ) which widen and narrow in the course 
of a year. The advance from a narrower to a wider circle 
(nikkhamai as against pavisai ) is not by leaps (bheya-ghacnarp) 
but by forming a spiral (sutic kama-kalarii jiwvcdhci 1 ) as is 
explained by Surap. 48a with regard to the sun. The process 
of widening and narrowing results m the solar year of 366 days 
(Surap 11a), and it causes the length of the day decreasing 
from 18 down to 12 mtihulta and again increasing up to 18 as 
compared with the length of the night Every further circle 
produces a day shorter by 0 ^f muh , shorter, since of the 184 
circles but 65 go above the Jambuddlva—i e their innermost, 
as with the moon, 180 joy distant from its edge—whereas the 
remaining go above the Lavana sea (Jambudd 434a). With 
the moon it is 5 of the 15 circles She stands 880, the sun 800 
joy . above the earth surface, the fixed stars stand lower than the 
latter with 790, the naksatras with 884 higher than the former, 
and the planets at a height of 888 up to 900 joy. The shortest 
(but invariably constant) distance of a star {jotsa) from the 
Mandara is 1,121 joy (Jiv. 376b, Surap 259b). All these 

2 kanna-kalaqi, acc to the comm , is an adverb and should be analys¬ 
ed by something like karma-Lala jalha bhavali tathd Kama, however, is 

the most acute angle forming by the emergence of the new circle from the 
precedmg. 
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stars represent the retinue of a princely couple, the moon and 
the sun, consisting (Jambudd. 521b) of 88 planets, 28 nak¬ 
satras and 66,975 times 10 34 (l e. 1 kodakodi ) of fixed stars. 
'Among all of them we shall see but the naksatras stand out, 
since they are important for dividing up the year. The planets 
( gaha ) with Ingalaga ranging first are enumerated but annex- 
wise by Surap. 294b, while Jambudd. 532b does so in a more 
casual way Six of these planets, i e. Sukka (Venus), Buha 
(Mercury), Bahassai (Jupiter), Angaraga (Mars), Saniccara 
(Saturn), and Ketu are comprised by Than. 354a as tara - 
ggaha , to which Sth. remarks that the common number of nine 
is made up by adding the moon, the sun, and Rahu. 1 Of 
the different fixed stars, the polar star in special, we hear nothing. 
Now, acc to Jambudd. 495b, the 28 naksatras are called as 
follows* Abhii, Savana, Dhamttha, Sayabhisaya, (5) Puwa- 
Bhaddavaya (Potthavaya); Uttara-Bh (P.), Revai, AssinI, 
Bharanl (10) Kattiya; Rohim, Magasira (Surap 132a* Sam- 
thana), Adda, Punnawasu, (15) Pussa (Ptisa); Assesa (Asilesa), 
Maha, Puwa-Phagguni, Uttara-Ph , (20) Hattha; Citta Sal, 
Visaha, Anuraha, (25) Jett ha, Mula, Puvv’Asadha, Uttar’ As. 
The beginning with Abhii m the first month of the rainy season 
is expressly stated by Surap. 93b (96a is correct) as against 
other authors who start with Kattiya, Maha, Dhamttha, 
Assini, or Bharanl. In the Surap. we are told the design 
formed by each individual naksatra as well as the number of 
its stars which is between 1 and 7 (this partly also in Than. 
99a, 178a, 289a, 351b, 379b, 414b), and that each has a deity 
and a gotra of its own. Important occurrences m the life of 
a Titthagara happen m the sign of one and the same naksatra, 
comp. Ayar. II, 15, 1, Jinac. 149, 170, 204, Than. 307a. By 
consulting also some later Svet —and Dig.—writings KIRFEL 
in his Kosmographie, p. 278 ff. has given a detailed description 
of the Jam Astronomy. 2 

§127. If the altitude of the sun (and of all different kinds 

1. Those just mentioned go together with moon and sun as maha- 
ggaha (Than 429 b) 

2. Comp also S. R DAS IHQ, 8, 30-42. 
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of stars in general) is invariably the same, so Viy 392a=Jam- 
budd. 458b wants to make it clear 1 why at sunrise and sunset 
we see him dure ya mule ya, while at noon ( majjh’antiva-muhui- 
tarfisi) we see him mule ya dure ya. Arc to the comm, mule 
means “near”. Owing to the atmospheric obstruction of 
light ( lesa-padighaenarji ), so we arc told, the sun is easily visible 
in the morning and in the evening and, hence, is considered to 
be near, whereas owing to his blazing heat at noon ( lew’bhita - 
venarji) which by blinding our eyes makes him invisible to us, 
he is considered to be far off It may be doubted if by giving 
this explanation the comm has grasped the actual meaning. 
The range of solar radiation measures (Viy. 392b) 100 joy. 
up- and 1,800 joy downward including the depth mentioned 
in § 111, while honzontically it has 47, 263 §o joy Con¬ 
trary to differing opinions terrestrial warmth, however, results 
from the circumstance (Surap. 92b) 2 that in the intervals 
between the lesa radiated by the residences ( vimana ) of the 
gods of moon and sun other and separate ( chinna ) lesa. are for¬ 
med ( sammucchanh ) which for their part warm their neigh¬ 
bourhood. Viy 77b and 392b render detailed information 
also about the visibility, the radiation field, etc of the sun 

§128 Even where both the moon and the sun are spoken 
of in the singular—e g also m the contemplation of the red 
morning sun with Mahavira (Viy 656a)—it should always be 
remembered 3 that either exist m duplicate over the Jambuddiva 
(Surap 175a, 268b) The one follows the other at an angle 
of 180° The “scientific” argument, however, is that in the 
course of 24 hours the sun can complete not more than half of 
his circle round Mount Meru When it is day over the southern 
half it is equally day on the same longitude over the northern, 
while in the meantime it is correspondingly night to the east 


1 The question having this in view begins in Jambudd by 
kamhd QBfji, in Viy by keitaiji kh'ai atthenarp This form is more archaic 

2 The question id kait-kaffhaip ("how long” ) te sitnt r ponst-cchdyam 
mvvattei ahte ti vaejja ? is erroneously anticipated from 94a 

* »>? f 9 °ifP THIBAUT in this Grundnss p 21 f—“Each season has 

{rmnalmgatvad rtSnaip mna-suryatvam) Taitt Ar 1, 7, 6, comp 
UERTEL, Datm finales etc , Munich 1941, p 35 
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and the west of the Mandara. 1 The celestial bodies produce 
time (T. 4, 15) m a way that its periods—and Viy. 210a gives 
full particulars of them up to the largest time units—enter 
simultaneously in the south and m the north, while in the east 
and in the west they do so 1 samaya later (anantara-fiurakkha- 
daijisi samayaipsi). Now the duplication of the two princes also 
involves the duplication of the afore mentioned retinue, and, 
hence, acc. to Surap. 268b we have 56 naksatras, 176 planets, 
133, 950 fixed stars over the Jambuddiva. Smce, however, 
each single star completely equals its counterpart in shape and 
activity (Surap. 197o) and since nobody on earth sees a star 
twice at the same time, the matter is practically of no importance. 
As was pomted out m § 21, it may be a assumed that here we 
have an analogy to doubled dimensions of the continents and 
ring seas, though outside the Jambuddiva this analogy soon 
comes to an end. It is true, the Lavana sea still has 4 moons, 
4 suns and the corresponding other double numbers, but over 
Dhayalkhanda there stand 12, over Kaloya 42, and over Pukkha- 
ravara 72, and the remaining stars are multiplied corres¬ 
pondingly (Surap. 268 ff). The course of a celestial body 
circling over sea of course lacks a centre point which on the 
continents is given by the Mandaras. Over Pukkharoya up 
to the Kundalavarobhasa sea there are x stars each of the diff¬ 
erent kinds, and from Ruyaga on i stars each (Surap. 282), 
but, as was said before, they are fixed and do not wander 
( cara-tthilya , no gai-raiya ,- Surap. 278b; Jiv. 345f, more plainly 
Surap 278a), for beyond the Manussa- or Samayakhetta there 
is (or either for that very reason) no longer any division of 
time (§ 122). 

§129. The Upper World (uddha-loga). The upper world 
begins at an altitude immeasurably high over the stars. There, 
again separated from each other by intermediate spaces of i joy., 
its different sections lie one above the other by stories. These 
interspaces are partly formed by the hulls enveloping the Raya- 

1. The word “half”, as already noted by Abhay js not quite correct. 
Smce all 4 directions are inqucstion we arc concerned with quadrants 

2. For a survey sec KIRFEL, Kosmogr. p 337 ff. 
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nappabha together with the centre world. The idea represents 
itself as follows the nethermost celestial regions ( kappa ), 
Sohamma and Isana, lie on the same level above the viscous 
water hull, above them and beyond the viscous wind hull 
there follow the heavens—if we may say so—of Sanamkumara 
and Mahmda, and above the latter one after the other. Bam- 
bhaloga, Lantaga, Mahasukka and Sahassara 1 Following 
Sahassara we have the light wind hull and an interspace sup¬ 
porting the 4 uppermost heavens of Anaya and Panaya, Aruna 
and Accuya m twos each one above the other Hence, from 
the fact that obviously the viscous wind hull is more concave 
than the viscous water hull and the subsequent hulls more 
than the preceding ones, it follows that we come to have the 
spaces for the above mentioned regions By Aruna and Accuya 
the group of the 12 kappa ends Above them there lie first 
the lower, the intermediate and the upper Gevejja places each 
again consisting of a lower, an intermediate, and an upper 
part, then on one level the 5 Anuttara regions, and above the 
highest point of their centremost (we shall deal with the details 
later) the region of Isipabbhara, the place of the Siddhas, 
above which the world ends. In consequence thereof, those 
kappa that he on one level m twos are crescent shaped with their 
diameters either m the north or in the south Acc to Uma- 
svati, on T 4,20, however, we never come across a side by side 
position, but each region lies above the preceding, i e Isana 
(AiSana) above Sohamma (Saudharma). The Anuttara 
region of Sawatthasiddha measures 100,000, that of Isipab¬ 
bhara 4, 5 mill joy in diameter The circles of the remaining 
have radii of an infinite length But the Bambhaloga is con¬ 
sidered the largest 2 , most certainly because it includes also the 
so-called Black Fields and the Logantiya places ( § 134). At 

the same time the Bambhaloga is qualified by having the 
greatest curvature ( mggaha-mggahiya , Viy. 616a) 3 . This can 

1 The Dig m T 4,20 again render pairs by noting Brahman and 
Brahmottara, Lantava and Kapisfa, Sukra and Makasukra, Satara and 
Sahasrara 

2 Than 166 b 

3 That is to say at the viggaha-kandaga (sed Brahmalokasya) Viy. 


616a, 
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only be understood by casting a look at the world profile 
(comp. § 103). Above the narrow waist representing the 
centre world 1 the upper world increases horizontally and 
tapers off capwise above, as was just mentioned above. At 
the place of its widest extension we have to imagine the Bam- 
bhaloga. 

§130 Just as the regions of the lower world count by 
layers, so do those of the upper world, and they, too, are called 
patthada They are but sporadically mentioned 2 In the 4 
first pairs there are 13, 12, 6, 5, m Anaya up to Accuya 4 times 
4, 3 in the Gevejja 3 times 3 4 and with the Anuttara 1.—The 
number of the places occupied by gods ( vitnana ) decreases from 
below to above In Sohamma and Isana, for instance, they 
amount to 3,2 mill, is Sahassara to 6,000, in the Gevejja to 
318 altogether, and in the Anuttara to 5. Their total number 
is about 8, 497 mill 5 The southern halves contain a greater 
number than the “northern. Their downward depth and 
their altitude 6 invariably add up to 3,200 joy From Sohamma 
and Isana measuring 2,700 joy. the depth decreases m pairs 
as far as Sahassara, then by 100 joy each as far as the Anuttara 
down to 2,100, while the height increases in proportion The 
arrangement (Dev. 208 to 218) is either by sequences or at 
will, and, accordingly, the shapes are either circular, quadran¬ 
gular or triangular (Than. 144 b), or else they vary. Only 

1 This part is conceived as two layers of (comparatively) insigni¬ 
ficant height {khuddaga-payara, comp Than 477b) one resting upon the other 
( uvanma-heflhilla) The world profile is completely even ( ba/iusama ) here 
and not bulging (probably saw' amggahiya instead of savva-vtgg , Viy 616a). 

2 In Pannav , where they ought to be expected, they arc but men¬ 
tioned relative to the Gevyja places (104b), Than 367b is the only one to 
name the 6 of the Bambhaloga The details above follow the comm, on this 
passage. 

3 terasa barasa chap panca e'eva caltan causu kappesu Sthan. 368a must 
piobably be understood as above, since the total number is said to be 62 here 
Hence we have to suppose that Bambhaloga is thought to lie on one level 
logelhtr with Lantaga, Mahasuhha with Sahassara, while Anaya, etc, each 
he on a level of their own 

4. For their names sec fhan 452 b 

5. Comp JACOBI ZDMG 60, 322. 

6 mmartarji mahanagara-kalpam , tasya efifan tanakhnrt da-prof arc prasad 1 - 
adqyah The vmana-pxthvi-bahalya concerns the former, the altitude to the 
latter (Jiv. 397b) 
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some 7,900 places are arranged m sequences. Towards the 
end of the passages the Samav. mentions numerous places 
by their names Of the Anuttara the place of Vijaya faces 
the east, Vijayanta the south, Jayanta the west, and Avaraiya 
the north. They are in the shape of a triangle, and the centre 
is occupied by the circular Sawatthasiddha. It need not 
be pomted out that the different adamantine places equalling 
palaces with enclosures and gateways are radiant with all poss¬ 
ible beauty and by their own illuminating power. All five 
colours blaze m Sohamma and Isana, in every following pair 
one of them vanishes, until at last, above the merely white 
Anaya etc , the Gevejja and Anuttara glisten in a still higher 
purity of white 

§131. The gods of the upper world are called Vcmaniya 
according to their places of residence, and they are distinguished 
mto such that reside in the kappa (kappovaga), and such that 
have gone beyond them ( kappaiya ). With them, too, the place 
is marked by emblems Moreover, their outward appearance 
is such of paramount beauty and immaculate radiance (Pannav. 
100a). Their size, however, decreases with the height of the 
region. In Sohamma and Isana it still amounts to 7 ray ana, 
in every successive pair there is one less, until the Gevejjaga 
measure but 2 and the Anuttara not more than 1 ray The 12 
kappa are commanded by princes ( inda ). In Sohamma his 
name is Sakka whose capital seat, the Suhamma sabha, gives 
the whole its name, m the Bambhaloga most naturally Bambha, 
in Anaya and Panaya Panaya, in Arana and Accuya Accuya. 
The remaining are called according to their regions. 3 Further 
up there are neither princes, nor are there any distinctions of 
rank being observed any longer (s b.), and anyone may ml] 
himself a prince. 2 As among the BhavanavasI it is but Camara, 
the ruler of the first kind, and Bali, that come into prominence 
personally, so among the Kappa gods it is scarcely but S akka 

x. This would mean io princes Later there are 12 since as against 
Pannav 103b f, Than 85a the 4 highest kappa have 4 princes of the same 
names (Dev 167, Umasvati on T 4, 20) 

2. Ahaminda namaiji te dtva-gepa pannatta, Pannav. 104b, etc. 
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and Isana that do so. Their attributes are, according to tradi¬ 
tion, the thunderbolt and the elephant as a draught-animal 
with Sakka ( vajja-pam eravana-vahana ), 1 the spear and the bull 
with Isana ( sula-p usabha-v ). As a prince of the south S akk a 
is superior to Isana (Viy. 168 a). For the way he punishes 
the Asurakumara comp. Viy. 3, 1, and for the way they have 
a squabbel with Sakka see Viy. 3, 2. We are also told of Sakka’s 
pre-existence (Viy. 737b). Other details (Viy. 633b, 405b 
with ref. to Rayap., see LEUMANN Vlth OG III, 2, p. 495 
ff., 644b) concerning his faculties, his palace, etc., are not 
characteristic of him alone, but they give proof of his popularity. 
Sanamkumara is placed above both him and Isana since both 
appeal to him as an umpire in points of controversy (Viy. 168a), 
and just as much the princes of every higher region may be 
supposed to be the superiors to those qf the lower So, then, 
it is Sakka who inaugurates the consecration of the new-born 
Titthagara, whereas it is Accuya who executes it (Jambudd. 
395a, 410a). 

§132. It is this the place where to deal with the distinc¬ 
tion we observe among all gods, whether it be BhavanavasI, 
Vanamantara, Joisiya, or Vemamya, under the rulership of 
their princes. They are followed in rank by 4 chiefs of the 
four districts orientated towards the mam directions, t^he loga- 
pdla (Viy 194b, 203a). Acc. to Viy. 3, 8 they are of nearly 
equal rank with the inda. Their names in every northern half 
do not only equal those in every southern, but they also reappear 
in all kappa ; they arc Soma (E ), Jama (S.), Varuna (W), 
and Vesamana (N.). A great number of related gods is subordi¬ 
nate to those in the upper world including altogether all diff¬ 
erent kinds of the BhavanavasI of either sex, and they, for 
their part, again control an obedient retinue. They all are 
bound to watch carefully the most manifold occurrences of 
importance happening within their world-half either on the 
earth or in the stellar world So Soma and a o the Vijju-, 
Aggi- and Vaukumara are entrusted with supervising all possible 

i. The traditionally accepted description of Sakka, Jujac, 14* 
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disturbances of the peace by the stars, all meteorological pheno¬ 
mena and all terrestrial conflagrations, Jama and the Asura- 
kumara with supervising all wars and epidemics, Varuna, 
the Naga-, Udahi- and Thaniyakumara with supervising all 
floods, and Vesamana including the Suvanna-, Diva- and 
Disakumara with supervising the metals and their divine rain 
at impoitant events The Vanamantara and Joisi^a do not 
know of any logapala, nor do they know of the class of 
the 33 highest officials (layaltlsa) 1 . Everywhere we have 
the same number of corps ( antya ) and their commanders 
(aniyahivai ), 1 c 7 each. Proportionate to terrestrial conditions 
we find infantry, cavalry {pidhariiya), elephants, bulls, chariots, 
dancers, and musicians. The infantry consists of 7 army- 
groups ( kaccha ) each twice as strong as the preceding. The 
first is formed by the samamya gods, the third by the so-called 
body-guards {ayarakkha) Tn full armour. 2 We may skip the 
names of the commanders except that of Iian Negamesi who 
is in command of Sakka’s infantry while, at the same time, he 
appears as his messenger 3 He is taken over from the Brahman 
mythology 4 as is Pajjanna , Sakka’s official rainmaker ( halavasy , 
Viy. 634b, Isibhas. 33, 4). The number of gods who, as it W’cre, 
are members of the Crown Council (, pansa ) is equally large. 
Arranged in three gradations this council is called an “inner” 
(“secret”), a medium, and an outer one, or with the Bhavana- 
vasi and Vemaniya it is known by sanity a, can da, and jay a, vuth 
the Vanamantara by Isa, ludiya, and dadharaha, with the Joisiya 
by tumba, ludiya, and pavva pansa, denotations which v r e are 

i For a story explaining their origin see Viy 500 a 

2. It is true that in the traditional division of the state, of the gods 
into samamya, tayatlisa, logapala, agga-mahisi, pansa, aniya, aniyahivai, dyaraUha 
(e g Pannav first 98b), we must distinguish the sdm and ay from the aniya, 
and ace to JACOBI ZDMG 60, 317 the sdm are considered by the later 
authors to be gods ofprmcely rank But their numbers equal those given for 
the first kaccha, Than 406 a, and, moreover, they arc very large Camara, for 
instance, has 64,000 and Sakka 84,000 There are always four times as 
many ayarakkha as there are samamya 

3 For the apiya, kaccha and commanders see Than 4063 fif For the 
special part played by Han Negamesi comp Jmac 21. 30 ( § 17) where 
(see also Ayar II 15, 4) he is called ( hiyanukampanta (-paga) diva He is 
represented by the head of an antelope (comp JACOBI SBE 22, 227). 

4 Comp WINTERNITZ JR AS 1895, 149 ff 
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partly able to interpret differently or either not at all (Than. 
128a; Viy. 202a; Jiv. 164b). It would take extensive tables 
to render the figures both relating to these gods and to the 
sdmamya , and we may content ourselves with saying that the 
outer council is the largest and that all three of their kind are 
also shared by goddesses, though to a comparatively small 
extent only. 1 

In the afore mentioned sequence traditionally acknow¬ 
ledged we also find the chief Queen Consorts numbering 4 to 8 
(though from Sanamkumara onward they disappear) together 
with their attendants, whereas we miss the ministering gods so 
frequently listed elsewhere {abhiogiya ), their absence being 
apparently due to their being classed with the centre world. 2 

§ 133. The activities of the godly princes and their 
heavenly hosts have been sufficiently explained by the descrip¬ 
tion concerning their state organization faithfully reflecting 
human living conditions and involving their terrestrial short¬ 
coming, i. e. rivalries and struggles. The range of power 
{iddhi) Than. 172a) of a god goes beyond four to five godly 
places pertaining to his class; beyond it he requires support 
( par'iddhi )). Of two gods possessing the same amount of 
power he will lose the battle who fails to be on the alert {pa - 
matta). Circumstances permitting trickery ( vimohitta , Viy. 
498b, 637a, 751b) is employed, e. g. the producing of dark¬ 
ness. To a sinful heretic god it may happen that he attacks a 
spiritually advanced monk (majjhaiji majjhenatji viivayat, Viy. 
636b), most certainly because in exercising magic (§181) he 
thinks him to be his like. 

The life of the gods passes in a state beyond time (Viy. 
522a)—since the stars dividing time merely pertain to the 
centre world—in the unearthly radiance of the figures with 
their jewelry and their princely residences (Than. 263a) . 8 
They pass in luxury and pomp and in the enjoyment of sensual 

i. With Camara m the sampa 350 agamst 24,000 

2 Viy 63 fi), also on the gradation of the three {ansa Comp, also 
LEUMANN, Vlth OC III, 2, p 4gi,Jambudd V; Utt 36,263 

3 The decrease of tins radiance indicates that the godl> life in 
soon going to some to an end (Than 141b) 
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pleasures which, however, decrease in intensity according to 
the height of the divine abode, since it must be remembered 
that the mutual intercourse of the sexes is executed in ever 
nobler ways, until beyond the Kappa regions all desires have 
come to cease (Than. 302a; Pannav. 547b; T. 4, 8 to 10). 1 
When the gods make then appearance m the centre world it 
is to serve the veneration of the Titthagaras in the great mo¬ 
ments of their lives For the Titthagara rules the worlds : just 
as his birth, his departure mto monkhood, his inspiration by 
supreme knowledge, all lighting up the whole world ( lo'ujjoya ) 
—while his decay and that of his teaching bury it in darkness 
{log 1 andhayara )—, so they shake the seats of the gods and cause 
them to send rains (Viy 634b) and to draw near in veneration. 
Comp. Than. 116 a ff Jambudd V. In the same way the 
future cakkavatti on his campaign of conquest acts on the local 
deities, comp. Jambudd. Ill By sympathy and apathy a god 
remains attached to the world (Than. 144b). In the beginning 
of his career also private inclinations lead him back to the 
centre world • his gratitude towards his former teacher, his 
veneration for an ascetic, the display of pomp in front of his 
family, an appointment with a friend (Than. 142b, 253a). 2 As 
to his faculty of crossing the world a god knows of no limits, 
but his interest m doing so dwindles the more the higher he 
is seated (Viy. 752a; comp Umasvati on T. 4, 22). In order 
to make their appearance in the centre world the gods betake 
themselves to the continent ofNandissara to the south-eastern 
Raikara hill (Jambudd 402a). The place where Camara 
manifests himself is the silver mountam of Tiricchakuda which 
does not taper off but, narrowing at half of its height, offers a 
plane on its top measuring about three quarters of the width of 
its base. It rises to 42,000 joy. from the Aruna sea to the south 
of the continent bearing this name (Vjy. 144a) From the 


i* have intercourse (sarjivasarji gaccchai) with Asuras Rak- 

khasas, humans and beasts of either sex This discrimination pertains’ to the 
popular belief, not to dogmatics Humans (mdpusa) as well as beasts seem 
to be called cham (Than 193a, 274a) 

2. Both passages also contain the cases where the reW.nl 
ments arrest him m spite of such a natural desire, ^ njoy- 
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same sea there also rise the uppaya-paivaya of the Naga and 
Udahi princes, those of the remaining Bhavanavasi rulers 
partly on the Aruna continent and partly elsewhere 1 

§ 134 Before we come to the end of this chapter we 
shall deal with some classes which, though relating to space 
they stand near by the hitherto mentioned Vemaniya, are not 
included by them, and to do so we have to be somewhat 
circumstantial. Darkness is conceived as being of a material 
quality ( tamu-kaya ), and this matter is supposed to be an aggre¬ 
gate not of earth, but of water. In the centre world, 42,000 
joy distant from the continent of Arunavara into the sea bea¬ 
ring the same name, darkness rises (Viy 267b, comp, also 
246b) as a wall, which, hence, must be ring-shaped, having 
the thickness of a space unit (§ 58) and reaching up to 1,721 
joy . Above this height its extension increases to fill the four 
nethermost heavens up to the Rittha region (s b) in the 
Bambhaloga . 2 As far as it extends the darkness is so intense 
that even a god would like to escape Among its 13 names 3 
we find the one of Arunodaga 4 The upper continuation of the 
darkness-matter is represented by the 8 Black Fields ( kanha-rai ) , 6 
They lie above Sanamkumara and Mahinda in the Rittha 
legion of the Bambhaloga, and there are two of them in every 
direction, an inner and an outer one Furthermore that much 
is clear that in between there are intermediate sections of the 
same number That absolute darkness so characteristic of those 
regions does not reign there, but these sections contain the 8 
abodes of the Logantiya gods (Than 61b, 0 432a, 452b; Viy. 
267 b: Ayar. II 15, V) They comprise Sarassaya and Aicca, 
14 Vanhi and Varuna each, 7 Gaddatoya and Tusiya each , 7 

1 Dev 46 fF. 

2 tao paccha tmyarri paziltharamane 2 caltari vi Pappc dvareUanarp 
(comp also Than 217a) uddharji pija natpjava Dambhaloe kappe Rtf(ha-vimapa~ 

/latthadarp sarppatte Viy 268a For the gods as originators of a tamu-kaya 
sec Viy 634b 

3 3 times names. Than. 217a 

4 Arunodcka-sOmudra-jala-nkaratcdt, Vy. 270 a. 

5 Incorrect JACOBI SBE 22 195 

6 Here the maruya dtva, acc. to Slhan a group of the Log. 

7 T^n 405b, 452b 
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and 9 Awavaha 1 and Aggicca each with each having a 
retinue of 100 or, resp , 1,000 In the centre of this circle for¬ 
ming out of Black Fields alternating with Logantiy a abodes 
there lies Ritthabha whose gods (again 900 in number) are 
equally counted among the Logantiya . 2 The qualities of all 
these abodes correspond with those of the Bambhaloga, and 
as does the latter they, too, of course rest upon the hull of 
viscous wind 

Analogous to the Logantiya in the Bambhaloga, the 
Kibbisiya gods ( deva-kiwisiya Viy. 488b; Than. 162a) m diffe¬ 
rent Kappa occupy special places corresponding to their lower 3 
rank already expressed by its name. According to the time their 
lives are supposed to last they are grouped into three classes. 
Those of the lowest dwell in the lower region of Sohamma and 
Isana, those of the middle on m that of Sanamkumara, and 
the uppermost in that of Lantaga . 4 

§ 135 Both the position and the kind of the place repre¬ 
senting the abode of the Siddhas are known from Uvav. 163 to 
167 5 12 joy above the highest point of Sawatthasiddha mea¬ 

suring 10,000 joy in diameter we find the circular shaped 
region of Isipabbhara 4 5 mill joy. wide, thus extending over 
it like an open umbrella Its central thiclcness measuring 8 
joy decreases towards its edge until it is even thinner than the 
wing of a fly. Hence it owes its name to the small inclination 
of its surface Its radiance is of an immaculate white. One 
joy above it the world comes to an end In the uppermost 
part of this joyana, or, more correctly, in its last twenty-fourth, 
we have the place of the Siddhas (§ 187) 


1 , The Awabaha gods owe their name to their performing plays 
‘(Yiy 653b ° f a man Wltb ° Ut glV7In S 111111 an Y Physical trouble by doing so 

c A * a Subodhika p 273 (ref to Jipacl no) Here the differing forms 
of Aruna and Tudiya For Aruna see also ZDMG 60, 323 Both the 8 
Logantiya and the R lt tha are called 9 dtva-mkaya, Than 516b 

3 Acc to Sthan they are untouchable as are the caudal a ( 162 b) 

passages 4 g ° dS meQtloned T 4, 4 do not appear in our 

F B SOU £>rit 10 quoip i, u lt ^ t 

;|f b! Thi * « oa '° vav - to 188 Pannav. 
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§136. The mode of life practised in the monastic com- 

miimtjy 1 is called kappa. While the late Pancakappa knows 

ofupto42 different kappa divided among five different methods 
\ * 

( §52), we haye but six according to the old tradition (Than. 
167b, 371b; K. 6, 14) Thus the monastic order, the kappa- 
tthu, is sixfold Before his consecration the monk lives in the 
state of the samaiya- (or s-*d7/ijaya-)k-tthn (§ 138). It also 
includes the followers of Pasa ( § 16) who do not take the vows 
The monks of the cheovaithavamya-k -tth are exclusively 
followers of Mahavira. They have gone through with the 
process of taking the vows ( uvatthavana) thus ending either their 
state as pupils or their membership of the Pasavaccijja, unless 
it be that, as a punishment of the cheya ( § 16 ), they were 
forced to repeat it. Another pair are the mvvisamana- and 
the nivmtthakdiya-k,-tth. of those monks that were sentenced 
to disciplinary punishment (§ 161)-, t The teaching of right 
conduct ( § 177) which starts with the two mentioned first 
comprises the last two by a special name A third pair is, in a 
certain way formed by th c jina- and the thcra-k -tth for quali¬ 
fying such monks that, for the purpose of some extra self-casti- 
gation, have withdrawn from the community ( § 142), and such 
following the general rules. ( § 140) 

All that a good monk practises or from what he abstains 
( samdcara ) adds up to the samayari In its special sense, 
however, the word applies to 10 deportments 2 of a monk referr¬ 
ed to by Than 499a, Viy. 920b, 102 b, Utt 26, 1-7, Av. 7; 
they comprise the compliance with a wish, the admission of 
one’s being guilty (§ 159), assent ( xcchd-Kara . miccha-k , taha-lk.), 

i For many details taken esp form the Nijjuttjs and Bbasas the 
reader is referred to Sh B DEO, History of Jama Monachism from inscr. 
and lit, Poona 1956 Rev. by ALSDORr JAOS 1950, p 310 ff, the 
AUTHOR ZDMG 109, p 225 f 

2. Thus LEUMANN, ubcrsicht. p 9b 
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formulae for either leaving or entering (avasst)a, nxsihiya , § 
151), a request for instructions as well as for confirmation 
either a question concerning oneself and someone the {afme- 
chana , padipucchana ), placing something at somebody’s disposal 
and giving a promise (chandana and mmanlana ), and, finally, 
entering upon a new novitiate (uvasarppaya). For mmanlana 
we also have abbliutihana— service. 

The canonical sources for what concerns monistic life 
are, in the first place, the Cheya- and Mulasuitas along with 
Ayar. II and a number of scattered notes in Than, and Viy., 
whereas for all question concerning laymnnship the Uvas arc 
the main text The late Mahfunsiha holds a special position, 
and as to its deviations w f c can refer to them in a few eases only 
It may suffice to refer to the AUTHOR’S treatise on this 
work (§ 52) Rather young Dig. texts w'htch for us take the 
place of the Cjicyasutta or, more precisely, that of the Jiy akappa, 
are the Chedapmda (Cheyapinda, Clip ) of Indranandin, 
allegedly the 4th section of the Indranandisamhita, and the 
anonymous Chedanaudi (Clm ), called ChedaSastra in print 
In the following some few details will be pointed out to. 

§137. The adherents of Maha\ Ira’s teaching constitute 
the community ( saqigha ). It comprises both monks and nuns 
as well as both male and female representatives of laymanship, 
and hence at is called fourfold (Viv. 792 bj Than. 281b). 1 2 
The name for the monk is, partly, rather cpithctic in speaking, 
for instance, of cal, jai, niyanlha,- mahana, samana 3 The Viy. 
mostly speaks of anagara and samana mgganlha In the texts 
purely concerned with disciplinary questions the monk is called 

1 When Chapp , a Dig work, in J, 18 states that hnga-dansana is 
confined to monks and both laymen and law women (called vhktffha and 
avara-Mhxya savaya) and that there is no fourth group, this cannot mean that 
there were no Dig nuns For Ghp 278, 289, 258 and Chn 71,93 call the com¬ 
munity by the name of cauvanna and they provide regulations for the somoni 
This is also done in the Mulacara and by Indranandin in the Nitisara 

2 Viy 112b calls the layman Pmgalaga (§ 17) by this name. 

3 samana and mahana in connexion w itli individuals in w ant of help 
to whom the monk gives precedence—comp gloss on Ayar I and the 
vapimaga^ of 5 kinds Than 341b—probably apply to non-jam beggars But 
a. taha-ruca, 1 e. obviously distinguishable as such, samane vd mahant va is, m 
thu connexion (Viy 140b, 28ga, 373a), a mgganlha 
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niggantha, bhikkhu, samana niggantha , later sa.hu. He is addressed 
by the words of dusanlo samana and saman’auso Fellow-behevers 
go by the names of sdhammiya and sdhammirii. The nun is called 
nigganthi, bhikkhuni-, and sahuni} There are various reasons for 
devoting oneself to monkdom, i.e the pavvajja, which actually 
mean the departure from homely life into the state of homeless¬ 
ness (agdrao anaganyaqi) The motives for doing so differ 
widely. They may be found either m extrinsic reasons or in 
some inner urge just as they may be either of a more noble 
or a more vulgar character, comp. Than. 128b, 276a, 473a— 
passages which, partly, give the impression of holding up a 
mirror to the monks. It is certainly true that m many cases the 
former life of a person made itself felt also later { since we are 
told of nuns who are attha-jaya , i e. who are the object of some 
claim or other. Against inopportune elements, however, the 
community guards itself by means of strict rules. There is no 
entry (K. 4, 4) for sickly persons ( vaiya ) or such with sexual 
defects (pandaga , klva) The prohibition is extended (a. o. 
Sthan. 165a ) to persons being either too young or too old, being 
either of a vicious nature or unqualified, being previously con¬ 
victed, suffering from bodily infirmity or else not being master 
of themselves, e.g. on account of being involved in debts {arf- 
atta ). Furthermore there are the guvvinl and the balavaccha 
In other respects any person is free to enter and may do so even 
as early as a child of seven years and a half , 2 though, to be sure, 
at this age there can hardly be the question of voluntariness. 
pavvavettae consists in the act of handing over the outfit, and 
it may be performed both by a nun and a monk 3 It deserves 
mentioning that acc to Than. 56b this act as well as those 
immediately succeeding and, later, the studies, the confession, 
and the fasting-death, must be “orientated” towards the east 

i. For shiftmgs m the usage of these words comp, the AUTHOR, 
Vav p. 8 

2 The little monk Aimutta who makes a boat swim m the rain 
(Viy. 219a. comp the AUTHOR, Wortc p 19) is scarcely much older 

3 . Comp the jugganthl-fiaviamyaya Than 314 b. Hanbhadra as 
Yaklnl-dharmaputra was such a one 
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and the north. The novice’s head is shaved clean of hair 
( mundavettae). He is now munda , i e. “bare”, a word equally 
applied to the state following the suspension of the five senses 
and the four passions (Than. 334b, 496a). From now on the 
hair may not grow to a length longer than cow-hair, and tins, 
too, only duang the rainy season. Every half month it is alter¬ 
nately cut by scissors ( khura ) or altogether removed by shaving; 
every six months or every year what of hair has grown is torn 
out (Pajj 57, Nis. 10, 44). This is the act of the loya , comp, 
the luya-straga Dasa 6 XI In the legend we read of the panca- 
mutthiya loya, the act of tearing out 5 handful of hair, being 
performed right at the beginning of one’s becoming a monk, 
e g for Mahavlra Ayara II 15 § 22 (a), 1 for Sublnrdda Pupph. 
32a, and thus it is done up to this day This process certainly 
goes back to an ecstatic eruption 

§138. The beginner is given into a teacher’s tutelage 
(, sikkhavci , sehavei ) and remains in the state of a novice or pupil 
( seha , schataraga ) for at least one week, for six months at the 
longest, but on the average, as seems to be the case, for the time 
of 4 months (Vav 10, 15=Th«in. 129b). The novice is not 
yet subject to the whole austerity of the regulations; thus he is 
allowed to partake of alms, as a monk is not, when offered to 
him by the latter, provided that it docs not contain anything 
living (K. 4,13) The novitiate comes to an end by the novice’s 
taking the vows for becoming a monk ( uvatfhavann , later dikkha, 
diksa ) This may not be done (Vav 10, 16f) before Ins 
having reached the end of the 8th year of his life 2 A post¬ 
ponement beyond the date up to 10 days is admissablc (Vav. 
4, 15-17) A candidate who turns out to show the above 
mentioned deficiencies is granted neither admission ( uvaltha - 
vetiae, - ttha -, Maharus. dikkhcUae) nor the subsequent tutelage 

i Mahavlra naturally follows the example of Ins predecessors 2-22, 
Usabha (1) on Indra’s request abstaining from the fifth mutthi (Hcmac 
Tns 1, 3, 69-71 )—In the Mundaha-Upanisad which, ate to its title, postu¬ 
lated the removal of the hair, HERTEL (comp his cd 1926, p Caff ) saw 
“distinct allusions to the teaching of the Jams ” 

2. This date minus the longest possible novitiate of half a >car, 
even when no direct statement is made, results m the above mentioned seven 
years and a half 
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' nor is he made a novice (K. 4, 4). The admission implies 
the taking of the five vows. From here there dates the spiritual 
rank ( panyaya ) commanding the relation towards the equals 
and, for this reason, shortened in case of offence (§ 161). He 
who ranges in this sequence of age is called rainlya 1 (Vav. 4, 
24f.); that it is being observed, a o. by the younger monk 
( oma-rdinlya Than. 240a) giving precedence to the older and 
by obliging him, is expressed by the word of aharaimyae or aha-r. 
(K. 3, 19-21, Vav.4, 24-32). A monk’s age of 20 years repre¬ 
sents the panyaya-thera (Vav. 10, 14). 

§139. The companionship of monks and nuns in 
the sarjigha is characterized by either side observing strict 
retinence. It is in cases of emergency only that they are allowed 
to share the same quarters (Than. 314a), 1 e m the very centre 
of the forests, at the cult place of a Naga- or Suvannakumara , 2 
when endangered by robbers or persecutors, and, finally, in 
case of them should not have succeeded in finding shelter. 
They may speak to each other (Than 216 b) only for the 
purpose of asking their way and of showing it, for exchanging 
food and for asking it to be taken along for an equal, and as to 
touching a nun for the sake of assisting her (Than 327b, K. 
6 , 7-12) a monk may do so only in order to protect her against 
harm of different kind In spite of these restrictions monks and 
nuns go together m forming groups called sarjibhoga (Uvav. 
30 II, Utt. 29, No 33, Nis 5, 63, comp also § 25). Stlian. 
139 a defines it as a community practising in joint action the 
acquisition and consumption of the monk’s outfit (and, 
probably, of the alms as well ). 3 In exacting the duties of con- 

1 The comm is as wrong m deriving tins word from ralna as is 
PISGHEL Gr § 132 in tracing it from aratm (= ‘ell” as a mcasuic for fixing 
the time of the day by the length of a shadow) It goes bach to rajar.t “night” 
(=r“day”) m the sense of “date” That is why the Mulacara of the JDig 
in X, 25 calls radi ( ratry-adhika ) him who precedes in the spiritual rank 

2 Tins rcfcience made to the Jain pantheon (comp § 109) by the 
word of kumara is, or course, secondary' We arc concerned with pre- or 
non-Jain Naga-stones and resp places of the Supama cult 

3 Hence the word has a wider meaning than was supposed by the 
AUTHOR, K 4, 18-20 It appears that also sambhunjitlae K 4 4, Thin 
56b, 164!) alludes to the sarpbhoga , whereas b> samvcsittao (or scmvSs ) a 
different and closer living community is being meant —BUHLLR WZKM 
3, 237, 4, 316 along with LEUMANN understood by sarpbhoga a “distnct- 
community” in the kind of the mandala known among the Dig. 
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fession and service it remains within its frame (Vav. 5, 19f )• 
The cancellation of membership {sarjibhoyarji —for this comp, 
a.o. also Vav 6, 19f; Ayar. II 66, 12; 106, 20 24 —visambhoiyarji 
karettae, Vav 7,2-5; Than. 139a, 300a; 444a) follows from 
reasons of discipline as is treated in detail by the Vrtti 22b f 
in the light of the twelve-fold sCnjibhoga Samav. 21a As 
follows from Vav. 7, 1, a person becomes a member of the saqi- 
bhoga by being admitted to it; this admittance is repeated when 
changing over to a new s. m case one should come from a diff¬ 
erent gana For the gana, as we know, is the superior unit 
embracing several saijibhoga (comp. K 4, 18-20). This name 
was already known in the early communities, since Mahavira’s 
eleven disciples were called ‘‘group leaders” ( ganahara ) (Ther. 
1). Their successors have propagated the teaching by branches 
and schools {saha and kula , Ther 5 IT). Hence the gana 
denotes both a conception regarding the history of the teaching 
( § 22) and a technical term. The same applies to the gaccha 
by which the former was replaced in the later parts of the 
Canon, e g. m the Painna (incl the Gacchayara 3 ) and the 
Maharuslha. The branches of the 6vet are known to call 
themselves gaccha ( § 34) Uvav. § 31 speaks of the gaccha, 
if only m the phrase of gacchagacchiTji gummagumnwji phadda - 
phaddiiji. but it is not likely that they are allusions to actual 
groups, even though the comm subordinates the gaccha to an 
dyanya, the gumma to an uvajjhaya , and the phadda to a ganava- 
ccheiya (§ 140). There may be different personal reasons 
(Than. 381 a) for changing the gana though this may be done 
once only in the course of six months (Dasa 2,8) unless one risks 
to be called as ganatjxgamya fUtt. 17, 17 along with comm). 
For leaving it needs the permission .of the superior, and even 
a teacher who wants to do so because as a teacher he does not 
fill the requirements, or because he is m love, or else because 
he should not like to part from others leaving (Than. 331b, 
385b), is bound to give up his office (K. 4, 15-20). To remove 
obstinate from a gana (K. 4, 25) or to refuse his admittance 
(Vav. 2, 6-17) is called mjjiihettae. 

i. In the Gacch. we have gaccha alternating between masc. and ntr. 
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Among the different reasons for which a monk leaves 
his gana, we also find his wish for performing an egalla-padima 
(also Than. 171a), i.e. one of the ascetic exercises to be descri¬ 
bed m § 157. With Vav. 1, 25-27 where his return to the 
old gam is settled, there are connected (1, 28-32) similar regula¬ 
tions regarding his temporary withdrawal owing to his wish for 
seclusion, though acc. to Dasav. 12, 10, this wish must not be 
granted for a time longer than one year. Here as well as else¬ 
where (a.o. Viy. 501a, m the Nis not before 4, 28-37) the 
monks are called pasattha, ahacchanda, osanna, kuslla , mtiya, 
and sarjisatta. 1 These names express different kinds of 
displeasure and spiritual weakness. We also find the cases of an 
undisciplined “escape” ( ohavai, ohana, Vav. 1, 33; 2, 25; 3, 18- 
22; 4, 14; Dasav. 11 beg.), i.e. of a monk’s return to civil life. 

§140. Both monks and nuns are under the command 
of superiors, in the first line under that of the qyariya and the 
uvajjhaya, to whom we have to add the pavativnl for the nun (Vav. 
3, 11 f.). General expressions for subordination are purao kaflu 
0 kaurji) viharai (K. 3, 14, Vav. 4, 11, Pajj. 46. 48) and disajp, 
{anudisarp) viharai (Vav. first 1, 22-24; Nis 10, 11 f.). The 

superiors are enumerated in the order of ay any a, uvajjhaya,pavattl, 
thcra, ganl, ganahara , ganavaccheiya (K. 3,'14; 4, 15-23; A yar. 
II 66, 33; 67, 7; 80, 31 etc.; Nandi 252b etc ), In this order 
of succession the thera is followed by the leaders for the exterior 
formation. The ganl by way of his name is the head of the gana. 
The qualities by which he has to distinguish himself are, most 
naturally, eminent qualities of the mind manifesting themselves 
by knowledge, exemplariness, and a high proficiency in teach¬ 
ing, as well as such of the body represented by physical efficiency 
and an engaging appearance. They all go together as the 8 
gam-sarppaya Dasa 4, l-8=Than. 422b. The duties of thc^a/ii 
are dealt with by theGanivijja based on considerations concern¬ 
ing both the calendar and the horoscope. Here we sec the 

i. Examples arc the nuns named Kali (Nayadh II i ), Subbadda 
(Pupph.), Bhuya (Pupphacul ) The kvsila of allegedly 200 different kinds 
is treated by Mnharus. 3 
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gana being summoned by him for certain ceremonies (gana- 
satygahanaiji hujja first 27) apart from the gam s performing 
the scha-mpphcdana, s - mkkhamana , vativat (Havana and other duties 
which, as will presently be shown, is the task of the ayanpa. 
The gamn , however, is—to speak with Sthan. HQ— gan’dedrya. 
Acc. to Ganiv. 37 the (common) dy is explicitly meant to be 
the object of an act performed lay the gam, and he, too (Ganw. 
40. 76), commands the ganahara and the gandiacchnya . The 
latter, being of a lower rank (see later) as is indicated by his 
designation presides over a part of the gana nominally 1 A nun 
occupying this office is called gandvacchnnl ^Vav. 5, 3f 7-10. 
16) 2 He who is pious, honest, intelligent, learned, efficient 
and sociable is qualified for ganarji dharctlac , ic the profession 
of the ganahara (Than. 352b) The monk himself \oluntccrs to 
take over this office, and Ins thcra , provided that they can do 
without him, arc bound to give their permission (Vav. 3, If); 
At any rate the word of ganahara has lost much of the meaning 
it had in the times of the early communities 

§141. Parallel to those mentioned above the spiritual 
leaders in this sequence range on a descending line according 
to their rank. 3 At the top we have the dyanya who by his 
person embodies both the teacher and the master ( dhamm’~ 
ayaripa ), though he, too, directs the act of admitting and instruc¬ 
ting the disciple or pupil ( anlcvdsl ) (Vav. 10, Ilf.—Than. 
239b). Moreover he is bound to inspect the obj’ccts of the 
outfit obtained as a present and the alms that have been accepted 
(K 1, 39, Dasav. 5, 1, 90, but Nis 14, 55, 18. 25 says some¬ 
thing the like of the gani). The office held by the uvajjhdya 
consists m his task of instructing in the reading of the teaching’s 
text. Where there is a discrimination being made between the 
text (sutla) and its deeper meaning ( altha ), it is the task of the 
dyanya to instruct m the latter and that of the uvajjhdya to do so 

1 Contrary to this, however, Acar. 322b describes the ganadhara 
as being the head of a group living separate from the gana and acting for the 
gamn, and the ganavacchedaka as gaccha-karya-cinlaka 

2 5 > read ganavacchciniltaiji with the Stlianakvasi print Haidarabad 
instead of ganavaccheiyatlarp 

3 The transl. m K. is to be corrected correspondingly. 
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m the former, comp. Sthan. 140a. Standing between either we 
have the ayariya-uvajjhdya (also dyaridvajjhdya ) by whom the 
comm —they might refer to Vav. 4, 1 if.—mostly understand 
(comp. Sthan. 329b; Vy. 232a) two persons, and this may 
apply to the few cases where the word is in the plur., e g. Vav. 
1, 34. But thanks to what we are told (Vk 7, 15f; 3, 3-8) 
there can be no doubt that, apart from being otherwise quali¬ 
fied, the uvajjhaya m order to meet the demands of his position 
must have been a monk for three years running and hence, 
on the ground of the syllabus (Vav. 10, 20ff. § 39), must at 
least command the knowledge of the Ayarapakappa, while 
the office of an ay.-uv. asks for five years and the suyakkhandha 
Dasa-Kappa-Vavahara , and that of an ayariya for eight years 
and the Thana-Samavaya. 1 The K. and Vav. frequently 
refer to the ay.-uv. (Than. 444a to both the ay. and the uv.) 
in connexion with the ganavacchciya whom he preceds in rank 
since he is allowed either five or seven privileges (atsesa), 
while the latter may enjoy but two (Vav. 6, 2f; Than. 329a; 
403b). He himself suggests his successor m office to be promo¬ 
ted (samukkasana) (Vav. 4, 13f), the appointment is called 
anunna (Than. 139a), whereas the monk on his part 2 may 
change the ay-uv. only with the consent of his superiors and by 
giving the reasons for doing so (K. 4, 21-23). It is a matter 
of course that by any culpability the qualification for teacher- 
ship ( dycnyaild ) is postponed, interrupted or either altogether 
cancelled (Vav 3, 9. 13—29, 4, 17, 5, 15f ), 3 unless the hula 
to which the person concerned belongs enjoys an exceptionally 
good reputation, kula, however, means a school having formed 
around an outstanding teacher and his followers, and two schools 
of such kind, w T hen being related with each other, constitute a 
gana (comm, on Ther. 5). As to the duties of a pavallt the texts 

1 Acc (o Vav 3,7 the 8 years entitle to the djanjcUajava (m the 
SthannVvasi print rendered by paiaititla theralta gamt(a) gcraicccheiycUa Ihis 
docs not correspond with the order of precedence, and possibly the words of 
java gan (and their resp renderings) ha\c but crept into the* te'-t after the 
model of other passages Equally so m the comm on U\a\ 31 (abo\c § 140) 

2 1 Ins docs not fully harmonize with the ge'ev and least of nil with 
the aj -in (4, caf ) 

3. For merely pretending the \irtuc of an ejertja sec Kis 17, 132. 
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fail to provide us with detailed references, though acc to Acar. 
322 p. this “promotor” is known to deal with matters of practi¬ 
cal concern and not with instruction. His female counter¬ 
part, the pavattini , acc. to f£. 1, 41 f (and 3, 13f) holds the 
position of the ayariya, acc toVav 5, If., 5. f., 13f. (as compared 
with 4, If., 5f, 13f) that of the dy.-uvajjhaya . To rise to the 
rank of an uvajjhaya it takes a nun 30 years and even 60 years 
before she is able to become an ay -uv. (Vav. 7, 15f). Acc. to 
Viy 375a the pavattml stands parallel to the thera As mentioned 
before, thera (Than. 516a) or then does not only mean a monk 
or a nun with a 20 years’ seniority but equally (Vav 10, 14) 
any sixty years old believer ( jai-th ) and anyone knowing both 
the Thana and the Samavaya {suya-th ). The facilitations refer¬ 
red to by Vav 5, 17f; 8, 5 doubtlessly apply to older people. 
With regard to the expression of thera thera-bhumi-patta Vav. 
5, 17f,8. 5) it appears that the quality as thera must be 
explicitly acknowledged 

§142. By force of the fifth vow ( §171) the monk is 
unpropertied. The objects he needs do not pass for pariggaha ; 
he uses them and has them for himself for reasons of piety and 
decency (Dasav 6, 20f). He receives them as alms, but he 
may not ask for them except within an orbit not exceeding 1-2 
joy. (Ayar. II 96, 10, 102. 5), nor may he accept them other 
than m bright daylight (K. 1, 45f ). It goes without saying 
that he is forbidden to buy, to borrow, to barter or, least of all, 
to steal them (comp Nis. 14, 1-4; 18, 21-24; 16, 25-29). The 
outfit ( bhandaga Ayar. II 54, 18. 21) comprises with novices 1 
m the beginning three (with females four) unmended garments, 
a hand-broom, an alms-bowl and a brush ( rayaharana~padtggaha - 
gocchaga K 3, 15f). After his being admitted the novice has 
as few and as bad clothes ( aha-panggahiya ) as may be the case. 
The common formula vattha, paya , kambala , pdya-putjichana (e g. 
K. 1, 39-41; Ayar. 1 32, 26f; Dasav 6, 20) has a cloth instead 
of the brush. Neither sequence means to be exhaustive since 
also other objects (s b) are being quoted. In making 

x. This is the tap-padhamqyde sampawayamana K. 3 15. 
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allowance for the accessories of the alms-bowl Ohanijj. 668 fF. 
(comp, also a.o Acar. 251a) quotes 12 or 14 different parts 
for the monk and 25 for the nun. The former difference explains 
itself by the discrimination made between jinakappiya and 
Iherakappiya. They are two of the six stages ( kappa-}thii , K. 
6 , 14—Than. 167b; 371b; § 136) pertaining to the career of 
a monk. While the therakappa stands for the traditional mem¬ 
bership of a gaccha , the monk of the jina-k of his own free will 
stands outside it living for himself and observing certain rules 
(comp. Sthan. 169a). This certainly goes back to the idea 
of imitating the jina which, however, is no longer intact at the 
time of our sources, since acc. to them the jinakappiya wears 
clothes (s b ). 

§143. The clothing ( vattha , cela, civara , Ohanijj. 669 
etc.: pacchaga) may be either of wool, hemp, linen, cotton or 
tirlfa (Symplocos racemosa)-bark (K. 2, 29; Than. 138a); 
Ayar. II96, 2, 97, 15 does not refer to the fifth kind and divides 
the fourth into khomiya (allegedly kdrpasika ) and tula-kada 
{arkatuVadi-nispanna). 1 Nothing is being said as to the colour 
of the material which later comes to play an important part in 
the history of the Order ( § 26. 36). Under certain conditions 
even furs ( camma ) are admissible (K. 3, 3-6; Nis. 2, 22; 12, 5 
(at variance with K. 3, 4), Vav. 8, 5; Ayar. II 106, 8 (comp. 
77, 32). In this connexion we hear of camma-[pah)ccheyanaga 
and c -kosaga which, acc. to the comm., stand for strap or needle 
and respectively, shoes or pouches. Traces owing to wear and 
tear, rents, patches (padiyaniya ? Nis. 1, 47f.) of stains, of furs 
with the hair worn off m places, may not be repaired (K. 3, 7 - 
10 Nis 2, 23f, Ayar. I 29, 19; 35, 26, etc.; II 96. 16). For fur¬ 
ther details concerning careful treatment see Ayar.II 5; Nis 18. 
The ccla-ahminiya or 4iya (K 1, 18) serves for protection, wher- 
- eas the cihmili means a curtain for the nuns’quarters (K. 1, 14). 

The monk, including the jinakappiya (Ohanijj. 669), is 
allowed to have three garments (K. 3, 15, the so-called kalpa - 
traya; Ayar. 135,26), two of linen and one of wool (Sthan. 393b; 

l. On the other hand hhomiya (96, 25) ranges among the material 
forbidden for usage since it is too fine. 
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Acar 251a). A young monk of a strong physical constitution 
will content himself with one only (Ayar II 96, 4) and an older 
one may confine himself to two, but in any case he will have to 
stick to the number chosen (lbd I, 36, 15; 37, 4). In the warm 
season he puts off his worn out clothes and goes, as the case 
may be, either ns santar’uttara , as om.o--cd.xya. or simply with 
the sSda, a cloth worn about the loins (lbd I 36, 1, etc.). The 
therakappiya monk, finally, is bound to wear also the cola-patta 
(Viy 374b, Ohanijj 721f) which conceals his genitals.— 
The nun wears the sarjighadi of which she has four in all (K. 
3, 16) to be worn on various occasions (Acar. II 176, 5, 
comp. SBE 22, 157 2 ), and all of different width (Ayar II 96, 
6, Than 186b) She is well secured by means of 11 pieces of 
clothing listed by Ohanijj 676f. (comp. Sadh. 23-36), while in 
older texts only some of them arc referred to. They comprise 1. 
the boat-shaped bandage oggalia^-tiaxxlaga and 2 the oggahana - 
pattaga covering it (see also K 3, 11 f.), 3 the two addho'ruga , 
loin cloths, 4 the calamvd a length of cloth reaching down to 
her knees, 5. the abbhmlard and 6 the balnra nxyajjisamya , the 
former reaching down to the middle of her thighs and the latter 
going about her loins to be tied up, 7. the unsewn kancuya for 
covering her breasts, 8. the ohacchiya covering her breasts and 
her back on her right side and fastened by a button on her left, 
9 the vekaccluya which covers the two preceding pieces, 10 the 
above mentioned four samghddi measuiing from 2 to 4 hast a 
in length, and 11 the Uiandhakaram to cover the shoulders 
held by means of the khujjakarani —A wollen cloth which may 
be worn by either sex, is the kambala (Dasav. 6, 20 8, 17). 

§144 The alms-bowl is called padiggaha(gn) 2 or paya, 
two names which are mutually exclusives. 3 In the juia-happa 
there is but one (Ohanijj. 679) as is for a young strong 
monk (Ayar II 102, 3). Where (as in the thera-L) we have 
two, the other one is called maltaga , and Acar. 368a shows 

r. Simplified form of oggahana nanlaga also m sikkaga-p Nis r, 13 

2 Skt frequently palad-graha, but Pkt never padaggaha 

along wL JamS " ,03 ' ^ '° 3 ' “ 3 tt (a6 ^ ) 
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that both are carried one on top of the other (in the sapighataka) 
as is still the case to-day, the one intended for solid and the other 
for liquid alms Anyone destitute for one reason or the other 
may have a third bowl (Nis. 14, 6). These bowls cither consist 
of a gourd (K. 5, 41 f. J or else they are made of wood or clay 
(Ayar II 102, 2; Than 138a; Nis first 1, 39). Accessories 
are (Ohanijj 668, 676, 693 ff.) bandha , the cord by which to 
carry the bowl, lhavana , its foot (or its saucer kesariya, the 
dish-cloth, 1 in certain cases (K 5, 53f) with a handle, padalavji , 
according to the season, 3, 5 or 7 linen cloths to cover both the 
bewl and the shoulders, raya-tlana, the lid, gocchaga, the above 
mentioned brush (which ace toUtt 26, 23 also serves for clean¬ 
ing the clothes). Nis. 1, 41f. refers to the tundiya of the alms- 
bowl It would, however, lead too far to give the measurements 
of the objects mentioned and of those to be mentioned picscntly. 

A mallaga different from the one mentioned and existing 
in tbiee types serves both monks and nuns for their excrements 
and as a spittoon during the rainy season preventing them from 
going out (K 1, 16f) It probably equals the kamadhaga 
attributed to them by Ohanijj 675 Finally Ohanijj 713 f. 
refers to a mallaya as a means of fetching and carrying away 
things of sorts, though a jma-kappiya will not use it. 

§145. The hand-broom, invariably referred to as raya- 
harara or paya-purpehana , 2 serves for clearing from living beings 
those places where something is to be laid down or where one 
wants to step on. Acc to Ohanijj 710 it represents a specifically 
characteristic part of the outfit It has (,K. 2,30= Than. 338b) 
fringes of either sheep or camel wool, hemp, balbaja grass (Elcu- 
sine indica)or read, while its handle js made of wood to be cover¬ 
ed with a different material (Nis 2, 1-8 generalized as compared 
with K. 5, 45f.). This cover consists of two strips of fabric 
called msadya (Sthan 339b). Acc. to Ohanijj 26 the paya - 

1. Explained by patraka-muXhavaslnka . 

2. This word appears to ha\c been formed with madfyamc-lopa, 
i. . pada-njasa-pronchana In considering the character of the text nothing is 
pro\cd b> Panhav. 123 thcwordsipplymga side by si dc in the same comm.— 
For rajoharapa comp. ZACHARIAE WZKM 16, 35ff 
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lehamyd made of different kinds of wood is used instead of the 
rayaharana during the rainy season (Sthan. 356a). 

Significant as is the hand-broom so is the napkin called 
muha-potUya (- patti , - pathyd ), m.-nantaga; mukha-vastnka. Acc. to 
Ohanijj. 712 its purpose is first (and in accordance with its 
root j&u) to wipe insects and dust which we know to be animate, 
off the face—this the old teaching after Drona’s comm.—and, 
second, when occupied with cleaning within the house to prevent 
such beings from entering into both the mouth and the nose. 
It is characteristic of the Jains 1 dependence on Brahman models 
that the face-cloth unknown to the latter is not referred to in the 
sequences mentioned § 142, nor that it appears frequently at 
other places (Viy. 139a=Uvas. 77; Vivagas. 38a; Panhav. 
123a; TJtt. 26, 23, Nis. 4, 24). At any rate we are not told that 
it should be used when talking with a superior, as is done by the 
SthanakvasI to-day, nor, since cultic customs are not being 
dealt with, that it should be applied towards the sacred figure. 

As to such objects not necessarily pertaining to the outfit, 
the uvaggaha as against the oha (Ohanijj. 671, 23 ff.), the 
camma , c - kosaga , c -ccheyana , and the cihmili have been mentioned 
above already. Of the four uttara-patta admitted two are the 
above mentioned nisejja on the hand-broom, while the remai¬ 
ning two se^ve as blankets on the bed (safjithara, § 147). A 
further pa^a is defined as yo gap at taka indicating that it was 
used for meditation or for ascetic positions. The passage 
referred to deals more widely with the dandaga and the vidan - 
daga, the travelling-staffs for either the dry or the rainy seasons, 
and with the la}thi (Ayar. 1 43, 4), latthxyd (Ayar. II 77, 31; 
Viv. 8, 5) and mlatthi , which are applied differently and serve 
for protection, etc. 

§146 Equipped with these objects monks and nuns are 
fit for participating in the life of the community. The rhythm 
of this life is controlled by the seasons. The rainless season 
(tidubadda-kala) comprising winter and s umm er each lasting 
for 4 months ihemanta-gimhdo') is opposed to the rainy season 
(yasavdsd or -sa) (comp. Uvav. 29). It obliges both monks 
and nuns to abstain from travelling from place to place ( gdma - 
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nugamatfi duijjittae ) and to remain at a permanent residence 
(K. 1, 36f; Nis. 10, 40-43) The Pajjosavanakappa which name 
is more precise than Samayarf give the regulations concerning 
this 4 months’ stationary life, the pajjosavana According to 
an alleged custom of Mahavlra’s and the early community 
they come into power within the time of one month and a half 
after the rains (Pajj. 1-8) since then the prepared houses are 
already damaged by occupation. This licence sanctioning 
a belated observation of the rainy season is not in harmony 
with the regulation referred to by Than. 308b; Nis. 10, 40f. 
saying that travelling padhama-pausarpsi is forbidden unless excep¬ 
tional cases—danger, famine and other afflictions of an outward 
nature—enforce it. By this word we are to understand the 
first month of the prdvrs consisting of Asadha and Sravana which, 
again, means the first half of the rainy season altogether Travell¬ 
ing in this time (see again Than. 308b) is allowed but for 
reasons of some inner spiritual need, e.g instruction failing to 
take place, etc. Walks may not exceed a certain distance (Pajj. 
62). These restrictions expire 5 or 10 days after it has stopped 
raining (Ayar. II 82, 20, 25, Nis 2, 50). 1 This secluded way 
of living is necessary owing to the abundance of life which 
springs up in nature and which must not be damaged (Ayar. 
II 82, 1) For the same reason at all times greatest care must be 
taken when walking, and it is this care which, as a duty, takes 
the foremost place among the five circumspections ( samii ', 

§ 173). In poetry the circumspect traveller appears in various 
characterizations (Ayar. 1 24, 9 ff), he must not run (Dasa 1, 
1) nor is he allowed to be out at night or at dusk (K. 1, 47). 
In this respect Ayar II 3 provides most accurate prescriptions. 
We here but mention the way of how to behave when on water 
(see also Nis. 18) a long with the manner of resting on river 
banks (K 1, 19) and of crossing great streams (K. 4, 27, Nis. 
12, 42, Than. 308b). Unsafe and politically disturbed dis- 

i. The end of the rainy season was celebrated acc to later sources 
Rhadrapada sudi 5, and tradition referring to the Jinacariya (JACOBr, 
Kalpasutra p 114 ff) calls it an exceptional event that Kalaka (§24) 
antedated this celebration by one day. Comp also §-213. 
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tncts should be avoided, and this warning may well be connec¬ 
ted apart from others with the regulation that one should 
avoid visiting too often ten individually mentioned capital towns 
(His. 9, 19). Hence we see both monks and nuns leading a life 
of constant travelling, and we know of no permanent settle¬ 
ments Nuns may not stay m close living communities (villages, 
etc.) for longer than four, monks not for longer than two months 
(K. 1, 6-9). We may assume that in most cases the time of 
their stay was much shorter, comp, the words game ega-raiya , 
nagare panca-raiya viharanti m Uvav. 29. Busy places like a 
mam street, a square or a bazar and public localities as, for 
instance, a guest-house, the roots of bamboo and trees (comp. 
Than. 157a;, may be chosen for quarters by monks only (<K. 
1, 12f 2, H), and it goes without saying that the two sexes are 
not allowed to stay together in one-house (K. 1,27-30, exceptions 
Than. 314a). For further regulations sec Ayar. II 2; K. 1, 14 
f. 31-34). 

§147. By a certain formula, so it seems (Ayar. II 78, 
8, 1 106, 15; 108, 6), the monk introduces himself as a guest and 
asks the proprietor saganya } occasionally sanya) for a accom¬ 
modation. This request concerns the oggaha of the host, i.e. the 
room of which he is the master. 2 So this word gave-the name 
to the user granted by him for a limited time, the expression 
ahalandatn denoting the shortest space in question. Several 
special cases are referred to by K. 1, 39-42; 3, 28-33; 35; Vav. 
4, 20fF, 7, 20 23, 9, 43; the basic rule and a detailed casuistry 
in Ayar, II 7. Here we learn that the monk-is bound to ask 
for the oggaha even for objects to be used temporarily only. The 
accommodation ( uvassaya , Ayar. 1 34, II: avasaha') does not 
merely serve for resting ( sejja ) but equally for ascetic exercises 
(thana ) and either for meditation or studying ( ntsihiya ). The 
resp. passages m Ayar. II 2, therefore, refer to all three cases; 
for the first and the third comp, also Ayar. II 8 and 9. For 
many reasons the quarters may not be shared by the host 

x Read hamarp 

ors Viy" 7 C r P thC 0gg of celestial and terrestrial princes and proprie- 
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(saganya, sejjayara), his family and his servants, nor may they be 
visited by his animals,while, at least as far as nuns are concerned, 
they must not lie beyond the reach of his command (K. 1, 22ff; 
Ayar. II 72 ff). They may not contain any paintings (K. 1, 20 
ff.), and their hight must allow for standing in them either erect 
or at least somewhat bent (K. 4, 28-31) Supplies of grain, meat 
etc. which are kept there, must be locked up, quarters m which 
there are pitchers containing certain beverages or where cither 
fire or light is burning at night may be taken up in cases of 
emergency only (K. 2, 1-10). It is doubtful whether during 
the rainy season the monk was allowed two supplementary 
quarters as a makeshift apart from his permanent one (comp. 
Pajj. 60). 

The resting place ( sejja ) consists in a shake-down ( sarji - 
thara, -raga) of either dry grass or hay (Ayar. II 53, 1 ; dabbha-s. 
Viy. 126b), 1 the above mentioned uttara-patta serving as a cover. 2 
As is the case with some other objects (Nis 1, 31-34; 5, 15-24), 
this sejjd-sarriiharaga is either lent to the monk for taking it away 
with him ( padihariya , also padiA or else it remains with the host 
( saganya-santiya ), K 3, 25-28; Nis. 2, 53-58; Vav. 8, 7-10, 
and it probably applies to the first case when the s. is counted 
among the additional outfit ( § 145). Before being placed back 
it has to be shaken up afresh ( avigaranatp, kailu K. 3, 26). 
Though we are not informed as to how the s. was transported, 
it follows from Vav. 8, 2-4 that it may be light enough to be 
carried by one hand for five days and for one day at least during 
the rainy season. This difference in weight is probably due 
to the monk’s then using a bench ( pldha ) or a plank (J)halaga) 
instead of the sejja-s., and, accordingly, Pajj. 53 does not speak 
of a sejja.-s but of a scjjasanxya 3 Than. 157a the “resting 
litter” is a stone or wooden plate used for self-castigation. 

§148. Utt 26 supplies the description of a monk’s 
routine duties, and by it of all others we shall let ourselves be 

i. Here as well as in the Painnas the word has also the meaning of 
“death-bed”. 

2 This may account for the comm gi\mg hambai'adifa o in Utt. 
17, 7) as an explanation 

3 Read srjjasapyanam in 53 with *YB 
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guided in the course of the following. Day and night are divided 
into four equal parts ( portsi, porusi), 1 their length changing 
according to the length of the day which, hence, has either 2, 
3 or 4 paya. On days of rest and in the night the first and 
fourth ponsi are for studying the sacred texts, the second is for 
meditating, whereas in the daytime the third is reserved to the 
monk’s making his round for collecting alms and in the night to 
sleeping. Travelling is done in the first and second por of 
the day. Such is the ground-plan into which different duties 
of different kind are incorporated As to the confession of 
offences, if any, committed during the night, we shall deal with 
them in § 159. Apart from it the beginning of the day and the 
morning hours, comp Utt 26, 22 ff, are devoted to examining 
both the utensils and one’s own body, i e the monk most care¬ 
fully examines (padilehai) if anything animate (in the broadest 
sense and, hence, including dust particles) adheres to them, 
and what is found he removes (pamajjai ). This examination 
extends even to places where something was put off (comp K. 
4, 11-13; 5, 1 If, and as far as objects are concerned it is certainly 
not confined to those hours but is done at all times, especially 
so before using them (comp. Uvas 77; Viy. 139a). While 
the monk is very punctilious in carrying out all this, he takes 
no heed of physical culture. The regulations concerning the 
act of dejection referred to by Ayar II 10 cannot be counted 
among this point of the matter since they do not relate to the 
cleanliness of the performer, but to that of the locality. Acc. 
to Nis 3 4 6 11. 15. 17 the monk is forbidden both to oil 
and to wash his limbs, 2 he must abstain from treating wounds 
or eczemae, nor is he allowed to rid himself of vermin, to cut 
either his nails or little hair, and to brush his teeth He may 
not even have these benefactions carried out on him by a fellow 
monk, let alone by a dissenter or any profane person, as little 
as he may carry them out on him So then, as indicated by 
Ayar. II 74, 13 , the presence of a monk may be scarcely 

1. Comp JACOBI ZD MG 74, 256 etc 

2. Comp the nun Bhuya Pupphacul 77a and Utt 2, 3 f. 
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bearable. 1 Curiously enough Ayar. II 13. 14 is more indulgent 
in this point in allowing such favours being done by someone 
else {para) or, mutually, by two monks, provided that the receiver 
of such favour neither asks for nor refuses it—though a mutual 
service of this kind is difficult to imagine. K. 5, 50f accordingly 
fails to refer to such cases, and the restrictions given lie in a 
different field. 

Among the duties starting the daily routine we have, further¬ 
more, the monk’s reporting to his superior who, in cases, gives 
his orders. For the monk is bound to serve him as well as 
anyone superior to himself ( thera ), comp. K. 3, 21, if it be only 
by assisting him m rising from a seat or sitting down, in cleaning 
his things or in removing garbage (comp. K. 4, 26). This 
equally applies to the countenance he lends to the sick ( gilana ) 
(comp. Nis. 10. 38f) or to those weakened by castigation 
( tavassi ). On the other hand the master and teacher is equally 
bound by obligations towards his pupil ( seha). Thus the 
members of the community are interconnected by services 
(; veyavacca , veyavadiya , kukamma). This is expressed not only 
by the personal kincte of the vey mentioned above but also 
by the impersonal ones of the kula -, gana- and sarjigha-vey. All 
10 are referred to by Uvav. 30 III, Vav 10, 34, Than. 473b. 

§149. The,/modes of deportment which may be added 
here, are attuned to the note of decency, sociability and consi¬ 
deration. Even a slight indication of harshness is punishable 
(Nis. 2, 18, 13, 13-16; 15, 1-4) Ebullitions are called asamahi, 
disrespectfulness is known as asdyana; of the former we have 20 
kinds, of the latter 33 (Dasa 1 and 3) The monk is obliged to 
behave in a strictly reserved and unobtrusive manner; when 
found singing, dancing, making music, imitating animal voices, 
laughing and disguising himself he is habletoprosecution (Nis. 
4, 27, 11, 64-70, 17, 134-138) The reserve he exercises to¬ 
wards dissenteis and profane persons (annautthiya and gara- 
tlhya ) quite naturally goes back to different causes No more 

x The filth (mala) on the body of the Scary a Hemacandra brought 
mm and his sect the honorary name of Maladharin PETERSON, Third 
Report p 274 (Stc HLRTEL, Pala und Gopala p 150} 
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than he may call in their help is he allowed to render them a 
service or any other land assistance, comp. Nis. at various places. 

This also applies to laymen ( § 163). 

His behaviour towards the teacher is determined by the 
vwaya. According to Uvav 30 II; Than 407b the vmaya 
concerns both something abstract and concrete to a wide 
extent; as deference, reverence and respect it is of a positive 
quality, whereas as restraint from and rejection of bad profane 
thmgs ( apasattha ) it is negative. The way how to deport 
himself, and especially so m front of his teacher and master, 
is plastically demonstrated by Dasav. 9. The tribute externally 
paid to him is the vandana which has been given its place also 
among the resp. formulae necessary ( avassaya , § 151) 1 It 

comprises two bows accompanied by a certain phrase as well 
as by certain movements and it has to be performed in the 
monk’s normal outfit This is obligatory for some acts, espe¬ 
cially so for the act of confession and during instruction, and, 
what is more, four or, resp , three times, though it may Equally 
be exercised on other occasions. LEUMANN Obersicht p. 
11 ff refers to it in detail by the name of the kukafnma which 
acc. to Av. 12, comp also Samav. 21 b, means the same. 

§150. As mentioned above and acc. to Utt. 26, 12 the 
the first and fourth ponsl at day and at mght are assigned to 
instruction ( sajjhaya) The statements made by Nis. 19, 8; 
Than 213 b are more detailed and yet less accurate. They 
forbid lessons at dawn and at dusk, at noon 1 2 * * and at midnight, 
and Than, allows them m the morning and in the afternoon 
(.puvvanhe and avaranhe ), at or probably until—nightfall (paose) 
and at—or probably from—daybreak (pacewe). Hobdays 
are constituted by the festivals ( maha ) m honour of Indra and 
Skanda, of aYaksa or a Bhuta (Nis 19, 11). Acc. to Than. 


1 Mahan is (the AUTHOR p 82f ) we are told of monks who 
owing to offences weie unworthy for some time of accepting a salute (avanda, 

selves ^ T1US ° bvi0US y ap P Ilcs to the salutation of monks among them- 

2 majjhanhe with Than Nis has avaranhe which is obviously incorrect 

ZZThJfiZ mCa r a l lo T d t5 , me P mnha avaranha are supposed 

to be the first or, resp the last prahara ( =paya , § 148) of the day ^ 
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213b the padivaya of the Inda-maha is the full moon-day in 
Alvina; further pad. are those of the Asadha, Karttika and Sug- 
risma (Caitra); Nis, 19, 12 has the pad. of the Bhadrapada 
instead of the Inda-maha referred to in 11. The hours assigned 
to the sajjh. must be punctually observed and hours not assigned 
to that purpose {asajjhaiya) may not be used for it (Vav. 7, 
10-14; Nis. 19, 8. 13-16). Acc. to Than. 475b an asajjhaiya 
may also be caused by certain phenomena, e g. thunder and 
lightning, northern lights=aurora borealis ( disi-daha ), dustfall 
( raya-ugghava ), lunar and solar eclipses and the miraculous 
appearance called j'akkh’alitta, but just as well by the death of 
a person of high standing {padana ), war ( raya-vuggaha ), a dead 
person withm the house or else by lumps of meat, blood, bones, 
and excrements lying close by thus adding the spacial to the 
temporal point of view. 1 The place of instruction is called 
nisihiya , and its requisites referred to by Ayar II 2 ( § 147) 
are in conformity with those pertaining to the quarters as such. 
As demonstrated by Ayar. II 112, 11 the pupils go there in 
groups but careful of not coming too close to one another. From 
the way the instruction is performed ( sajjhayarp. uddisittae, samud- 
disittae) we learn that the pupil—occasionally called sissa, stssini — 
recites the text ( vayana ), puts questions about it {padipucchana ) 
and repeats it (panyattana) , whereupon it is examined for its 
deeper meaning ( anuppeha , comp Utt. 29, 22), and finally 
we have some exemplary or theoretical considerations regarding 
the Dharma, the dhamma-kaha, see Uvav 30 IV; Than 349a 

. A 

(not in Nis. 5. 5-11). Ayar. II 55, 9 etc. has dhammanuoga- 
cvnta instead, a reflection on the Dharma, whereas dhamma- 
kaha stands for the sermon delivered by the teacher. From 
Than. 210a we know that as akkhevanl it develops the teaching 
from within itself, 2 that as mkkhevanl it contrasts it with non- 
Jain teachings, that as sarjivegani it promotes piety, and that 

i. In Av. 18 the asajjhaiya is given a special treatment. 

2 Ayara, Vavahara, Pannatti (i e. Viy ) and Difthivaya represent 
the Canon. Acc to another conception the first three words do not mean texts 
but notiohs. But comp. Dasav. 8, 49 
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as mvvcyarii it effects melancholy Rhetorical means of the 
sermon are the narrations of similes or naya. Their theory 
represented by Than. 253b; Dasav. mjj. 53-88 was treated by 
LEUMANN ZDMG 49, 602 ff 1 The vdyand (as is equally 
said of the whole) is directed by the uvajjhdya, though Vav. 
10, 12 speaks of the uddesan’ayanya and the vayanayanya. The 
words hetthilla and uvanma used m connexion with portions of 
the texts (Nis. 19, 17f ) may, perhaps, show that a manuscript 
served as a base for instruction referring to its passages by “see 
above” and “see below”. Reciting must be done with understand¬ 
ing, with accuracy, and by strictly observing the right sequence; 
want of self-possession and reliability is detrimental to the quali¬ 
fication for teaching, the teacher must be just in calling up pupils 
who may not speak without being asked to do so, and they are 
allowed but a limited number of questions (Vav. 5, 15-18; Nis. 
19, 19-24). Outsiders an such having isolated themselves are 
not admitted to instruction (§142, Nis. 19, 25-28), nor are 
unsociable and inattentive monks (K 4, 5=Than. 165b—comp. 
§ 156—, extended 246b). He who commands a portion of 
the text is given the permission by the teacher ( anunna , anujanei) 
to pass it on to others 

§151. In later texts we find the ponsl assigned to studying 
bemg distinguished into sutta-ponsi and attha-p. according as 
a text is treated by the uvajjhaya relative to its wording and by 
the ayanya with respect to its deeper meaning. Hence in the 
Mahanis and outside the Canon we frequently read about 
the glyattha m the sense of a thoroughly instructed monk. As 
now concerns the subject of instruction we have already men¬ 
tioned ( § 40) the regular ( kahya ) and irregular ( ukkahya ) line 
of texts This is the discrimination made with works not per¬ 
taining to the Anga (anangapavittha or anga-bahira ), provided 
they are no Avassaya. By it, however, we understand, as 
indicated by the name, certain formulae which “necessarily” 
have to be known, and, what is more, from the very moment 
a monks start on his monastic career, since the novitiate is 

(Festschrift AUTH ° R ” Studm Mo, ° g,C3 
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characterized by the name of the first Avassaya ( § 136). This 
1st Av. is called Samaiya, a short vow to be brought to one’s 
mind repeatedly during the day ( § 170) for promising to shun 
for life all that is blamable in thoughts, words and deeds as 
well as in all one has presonally caused and approved of. The 
2nd Av., called Cau'visatthava, is a hymnical prayer of seven 
stanzas to the 24 Titthagaras. The 3rd place is taken by the 
Vandanaga , the formula of respectfully addressing a superior by 
touching his feet with one’s hands followed by a humble request 
for indulgence ( khamemi) towards offences committed during 
the day or the night. This formula contains the words of 
avassiya and ntsihiyd (mentioned § 136) by which a monk 
unobtrusively announces h is due leaving and entering to the 
place and those being present. 1 The 4th, called the Padikka - 
mana, is the formula used at confession The 5th, the Kaussagga, 
introduces the low devotion ( § 161) and demands an attitude 
of complete immobility for the duration of one Namaskara 
except for unvoluntary and insignificant movements like breath¬ 
ing, coughing and physical secreting. Finally and 6th we have 
the Paccakkhana , expressing different modes of refusing food and 
drink. 2 * Owing to individual versions of the 1st and the 4th 
laymen equally share in the Avassaya ( § 164), and this is likely 
to account for the agar a- and anagara-samaiya (Than 64b). 
As profusely the Av. was treated m later literature (for which 
LEUMANN, comp. § 4, rendered an eloquent testimony, 8 
as scantily it is referred to m the Canon. We have its wording 
not otherwise than embedded m the explaining works; Utt. 
29 No. 8-13 gives but the names and Viy. 466b.; 758b but 
the Avassaya group as a whole. 

§152. The time devoted to studies is followed by medi¬ 
tation f jhana ) to be dealt with in § 180. So far as either draws 
upon the night, we read about the dhamma-jaganya (K. 1, 19 
v. 1). To be awake (jagariyatta), as says Mahavira Viy. 557b, 

1 LEUMANN, Ubersicht p gb f where also the derivation from 
nt-fld —with abnormal aspiration—is being made probable. 

2 For pace in its ethical respects see § 173. 

3. Comp also his lecture Xth OG 125. 
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is good for those that have the dhamma ; all others should 
rather apply themselves to sleeping ( suttatla ), since in this 
state—as well as in that of weakness and sloth—they will do 
nothing bad. The life of the pious layman equally includes 
wakefulness as is demonstrated by the episode with Sankha 
(Viy. 552b). His wakefulness ( sudakkhu-jagara ) goes together 
with that of the monk ( abuddhn-j ) and of the Arhat ( buddha-j .). 

§153. The third ponsi of the day is reserved to the monk’s 
round for collecting food and drink ( bhikkhajartya ). It docs 
not take place—nor do rounds for other purposes—in case of 
heavy rainfall, fog, or dust-wind or when insects arc swarming 
(Ayar. II 54, 25), just as it may be dispensed with if certain 
reasons ask for doing so (Utt. 26, 35). For his round the monk 
is allowed a range ^ oggaha ) of 1 i joy. in radius, though in the 
ramy season this range will be limited by a larger river (K. 
3, 35; Pajj. 9-13). What of alms he receives must be consumed 
within a joy (K 4, lljViy. 291b—Nis. 12,30: comp Utt. 
26, 36). Newly occupied villages, especially such where metal 
is being hammered, must be shunned (Nis. 5, 34). Only 
respectable houses in contrast to the fhavana-hila (Nis. 4, 22) 
may be visited (Ayar. II 51, 26). As to the order in which 
these visits have to succeed one another there arc 6-8 different 
methods, accordingly the way may be chosen by either walking 
it in a quadrangle, in a zigzag line or in a spiral, etc. (Dasa 
7, 1 4* Than. 365b; Utt. 30, 19. 26) 1 . But themonk may just 
as well go from house to house, and thanks to such a ghcra- 
samudana Viy. 139a) he may receive a samudamya (or sam.) 
pindavaya (Ayar. II 53, 26. 29; Uvas. 77). 2 He is obliged 
to display a modest behaviour and to give precedence to other 
receivers (Ayar II 57, 25, 52, 10), in Mahavlra’s praxis even 
to animals 3 (Ayar. I 44, 8ff). Once turned away from the 
door he may not return there for a second time (Nis. 3, 13). 


i The word of mi-panlha occurring only in Viy. 495b equally seems 
to refer to the round for alms as a way going forwards and backwards like 
that of a wave. 


J' F° r an explanation sec HOERl'JX.E’s ann. 146. But his spelling 
of samuddwfxiya is unacceptable. * 

3. Comp also the sdna-vammaga phaij. 341 b. 
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He must never stay long at one place nor stand in a lax way, 
and he is not allowed either to be inquisitive or to recite long 
quotations from the texts (K. 3, 22-24; Ayar. II 58, 28; 59, 1 ).* 
Ayar. II1 and Dasav. 5 contain many more details to which 
we cannot refer here, and it is especially in the latter section 
that we gain an insight into the deficiencies of human nature.* 
The cleanliness and, for this reason, the edibility of the alms 
( phasuya 8 esamjja) have been treated in summarizing represen¬ 
tation of the Pmdamjjutti. The different qualities making 
them to become unacceptable—and they are so even in case of 
doubt (Ayar. II 54, 13)—are there indicated as 15 or 16 uggama- 
dosa or mistakes on the side of the giver, 16 uppayana-d. or ill- 
gotten acquisition of the receiver, 10 gahaidesana-d. and as 
either 4 or 5 ghdsa - or panbhog’esana-d. or unclean condition and 
application. 4 For these expressions compare Than. 159a, 
320a, 487a; Pmdanijj. v. 129ff. Some of the 46 (Pmdamjj. 
659; Sthan. 159b) 5 appear in the following on the ground of 
the earlier texts. Viy. 291 b already says that greedily eaten 
food is called saingala, food eaten in a state of anger sadhUma , 
and food improved by admixtures sarjijayana-dosa-du ttha. 
These are three of the gilds'esana-dosa. 

§154. The person of the giver—mostly a woman as may 
be concluded from Dasav. 5, 28, etc —is in the first line affected 
by the prohibition of the sagdnya-pinda. He who accommodates 
a monk may not equally treat him to food and drink (Ayar. 
II 78, 12; Nis. 2, 46-48, Dasa 2, 11; Viy. 231a; Dasav. 3, 5), 
though what of alms he gives may be accepted for the benefit 
of one who is ill or otherwise prevented from doing his begging 
round, and also for the teacher acc. to Viy. 374a (davei , K. 2, 
19-28, Vav. 9, 1-30, 36-39; Pajj 14-16) Weak and ill monks 

1. The beggars in general ( bhikkhaga ) owing to their swarming in 
all directions are compared with fishes (Than 341 b) and owing to their 
obtrusiveness of different intensity With worms ( ghuna ) (ibd 185 b) eating 
up the outer or inner bark of a tree, its wood or its pith 

2. Comp the AUTHOR, Dasav p VII. 

3 spariuka (LEUMANN), not prasuka , as tradition will have it. 

4 Comp JACOBI SBE 45, 131 ff. after the Dipika on Utt 24, 12. 

5 Gunajatna m his comm to Hanbhadra’s §a<jldar£anasamuccaya 
speaks of 32 antardya and 14 mala (ed SUALI p 112. 1). 
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are treated with consideration not only in point of food (K. 5, 
49-52; Than. 138a) but also m general respects (K. 3, 22; 
5, 47f; Vav. 2, 6, Nis 10, 36-39; Ayar. I 36, 22) Nor is a 
monk allowed to accept any alms given by a prince or his 
retinue, the raya-pinda (Ayar. II 54, 53) 1 , Nis. 9, 1-6; 8, 13-15; 
Viy. 231a, Dasav 3, 2). As is demonstrated m detail by Nis. 
4,1-6,9, 7ff the monks must not enter into relations with poten¬ 
tates, and, accordingly, Ayar. II 83, 16, K. 1, 38; Nis. 11, 71 
forbid their come and go m anarchic provinces and times in 
order that all complications be avoided 2 Some exceptions 
are referred to by Than. 311b Even he who lives in the woods 
or passes them in travelling may not contribute to their suste¬ 
nance (Nis 16, 12), and this probably accounts for the kantara- 
bhatta (Viy. 231a, Uvav. 96 III). The alms, above all, must 
not be prepared m advance, neither for receivers of alms his 
general ( ahakamma 3 ) nor for him personally who is expected to 
ask for them ( uddesiya ), no more than they may be sent for (abhi- 
hada) or bought ( klya-gada ) or set aside from one's own meal 
(ceiya K. 2, 25-28, Dasa 2, 4, Nis. 10, 4, Ayar. I 36, 20, II 50, 
20; Dasav. 3, 2). There is danger of such alms being offered 
when the monk calls on relatives or acquaintances ( 'naya-vihvji ei, 
Vav. 6, 1, Dasa 6 XI, Ayar. II55. 30, 65, 10) or when attending 
a public feeding ( sarpkhadi Ayar. II 52, 19; Nis. 3, 14). Nor 
may he visit a house where he is sure to get some ( nilvya pinda) 
or a certain part of the meal (Ayar. II 61, 6, 56, 16, Nis 2, 
32-36). The substance of the alms—in correspondence with 
the component parts of a modem Hindu meal—may consist 
(comp. Than 219b) m a main course ( asana ), liquids [pana ), 
sweets [khaima) and spices (saima). As a matter of course it 


i. Clomp against this ibd 51,28 

2 * For the expressions of verajja-mruddha-rojja etc comp N N LAW 
FHQ.I, 383-397 Talks about the public procession and the display of power 
by princely persons [raya-kaha, Than 201 a) pertain to this subject, but partly 
alKo to the general talks ( vthaha) about women, food and drink, and about 
the morals of other countries (Than. 209 b, extended in 403b) They do 
not help the monk or the nun to profit by them, but, on the contrary, they 
help to bring them off the right path (Than. 221 a) 

3 Acc to LEU MANN ZDMG 37 , 495 —yathakamya The Skt. 
transcription invariably has adhakarma For the Karman sequence regarding 
the eating of ah. comp. Viy. 101 b=3i 4 b. 
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must be of course free of life 4 (comp. Ayar. II 50, 1; 63, 5; 
K. 1, Iff.; Nis. 15, 5-12; 16, 4-11; Dasav. 5, 2, 14-24). These 
passages and others refer to vegetables and fruit only, but it 
is evident that meat and fish in a live state were not less 
forbidden. Whether or not they were allowed to be eaten 
in a lifeless condition is a matter of interpretation The 
vegetarian standpoint is strongly maintained. 2 Thus the 
words bahu-y-atthiya marjisa and bahukantaga maccha or animisa 
are meant to indicate a “flesh” of fruit and fish interspersed 
with kernels and stings. On the other hand we learn from 
Ayar. II 65, 33 (=11 1, 9, 3: Acar. 321a) that in the 
interest of a sick monk or nun some meat or fish just 
being prepared for a guest may be asked for by a monk 
passing incidentally In the case of Ayar. II 67, 23 (=11 
1, 10, 5) acc. to the Cunni (344b) a layman or a lay 
woman must not rebuke a monk asking for meat or fish for the 
same medical reason And Dasav.-cunni (184 b) as well as 
Hanbhadra (Dasav.-tlka 176 b) Would not have justified Sutra 
5, 1, 73 by referring to peculiar circumstances ( kaijici kalaiji 
desaiji paducca , resp. kaVady-apeksaya ) if cases of non-vegetarianism 
were considered to have been totally excluded in those remote 
times. But, of course, the old scholiasts are anxious to put 
aside the literal meaning of maijisa and maccha in favour of the 
metaphorical one as fiuit or trees, and Silanka (Acar. 323 b) 
goes to the length of taking them as prescribed by an able 
surgeon for exterior application ( l) to cure a cutaneous 
eruption 

As follows from Suy. I 2,2,18-20; 3,3,12; 3,4, 1-4; 7, 12; 
Ayar. I 3, 20-23, etc the monk may neither drink nor use cold 
water, i e water m its natural state It must be boiled and is 
then called udaga-viyada (K , Nis., Ayar. II, etc ). Even exter¬ 
nally no live matter may adhere to the food, comp Ayar. II 
49, 1, and it must not stand on natural ground (Ayar II 61, 

i. Hence maddi ( mfladin) myanlha Viy nob. 

2 KAPADIA Rev Phil Rel 4 (1933)* 2 p 232-239 apart from his 
own scholarly deductions reproduced a letter of JAGOBI’s trying to solve the 
problem in a most ingenious manner. 
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10, 28; 60, 5; Nis. 17, 126-129). Another important question 
is whether the vessel or the hands of cither the giver or the 
receiver of the food ot the beverage arc moist (saipsalfha, Ayar. 
II 59, 5; Dasav 5, 1, 31-36) or not. This leads to establish 
7 different ways of how the monk must have alms being given 
to him ( pmd’esanti, panics. Ayar. II 69, 7, Than. 385 b). 

§155 What food has been received on a round for alms 
( pindavaya ) must be shown to the Guru (Ayar. II 67, 4; Dasav. 
5, 2, 31) and it must be sufficient for the needs of a healthy 
person, while only he who feels weak (no sarjitharai) may repeat 
the round (K. 5, 54, Dasav 5, 22), as a nun may a when having 
received but very little, a pulaga-bhatta , as the figurative expres¬ 
sion has it 32 bits (kavala) of egg size are considered a normal 
quantity (Viy 292a—Uvav 3011—Vav. 8,18). As was pointed 
out above, the round may be done but once in a day, during 
the 3rd porisl, and what has been received must be consumed 
within a certain spacial and, hence, also temporal limit. 1 To 
receive food in the dark is forbidden by IC 1, 43, and it is out 
of the question to consume it as rai-bhoyana (§ 171), comp. 
K. 5, 6-91, nor is it allowed to keep it for the next day (K. 5, 
49) except in cases of heavy illness. But yet K 4, 11—Nis. 12, 
30 and Viy. 291b refer to food received during the 1st porisl , 
i e in the morning It remains but to assume that in this case 
it was brought to the monk 2 and this must equally apply to 
such food as was accepted before sunrise and consumed after it 
(Viy 291 b). That there is an early meal is also demonstrated 
by calling certain fastings by the name of cauttha-bhatta and 
the like ( § 156). 

§156. Uvav. § 30 III; Suy. II 2, 72; Than 296a f. 
quote a large number of different methods as to how food may 
be asked for and taken by a monk. The acceptance of either 
the one or the other of these methods appertains to the province 
of asceticism or self-castigation to which we now proceed. 
Physical asceticism ( § 178) is known to concern, for its greater 


. a 1 iut 13 no * saK * ^ at what has been received must be eaten while 
standing This is the case with the Dig ( sthili-bhojana , also ubbh'ascma etc. 

Ghapp i 3 ij=uTdhvahna, comm erroneously vdbha-bhcjana) 

2. This is implied by anlia Sadhudinakytya 277 (§ 201a). 
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part, eating and drinking. There are but few methods occur¬ 
ring apart from those quoted in the texts. The saijikha-dattiya. 
confine^ themselves to a certain number of ways regarding the 
reception {datti, 1 Vav. 9, 40) of food and drink. Those among 
them observing the java-majjha and the vaira-majjha canda-padima 
(Vav. 10, 1; Than. 64b) follow the example given by the 
waxing and waning moon. Starting with 1 datti on the 1st 
day of the bright half of the month the former take 1 d. more 
every day for a fortnight’s time proceeding up to 15 d. taken 
on full moon day and then to decrease the d m the same way. 
In the vaua~m. r.-p . the number of d. inci eases during the 
dark half of the month to decrease during its bright half, so that 
here the lowest point or the state of contraction fall on full moon, 
while theie it is the highest point or the state of expansion that 
do so, and hence the names, padima m the frequent usage 
of the word 2 —as Samav. 96a wants it there are 92 pad. in all— 
is explained by abhigraha. By Thana 64b; 195a we come to 
know them as interior ( samahi-p .) and exterior ( uvahana-p .) ones. 
Other exercises do not proceed from day to day but at a much 
slower pace. They take 7 times 7, 8 times 8, 9 times 9 or 10 
times 10 days and are accordingly called salia-saltamiya etc. 
bhikkhupadimd Vav. 9, 31-34; Than. 385b; 440a; 518b. During 
the first 7, 8, 9 or 10 days 1 datti is taken daily, during the 
second 2 daily, etc. so that all d. sum up to 196, 288, 405 or 
650. All these methods already positively concern the quantity 
and would therefore, come under the omoyariya or the restric¬ 
tion of food. Uvav. § 30 II=Viy. 292a =Vav. 8, 16 here 
quotes that instead of 32 morsels one takes but 31, 24, 16, 12 
or 8, or that either one diminishes each figure by 1. As against 
that the anasana, as far as it is only temporary (ittanya), 5 consists 
in the dropping of the meals. If one half of the day remains 
without a meal bemg taken we have the egasana fasting, and in 
case it be the first half we have the punndaddha (comp. § 161). 

, r _ dattih sak{t-prakfepa~lakfana, eka-kfepa-bhtkfu-l, comm In doing 
so bhikkhd'Va.v 9 31-34 is imprecisely equated with kavala Sthan 65 b. 

a. And equally so with the 91 para-veyavacca-kamma-pafima Samav. 

95 a * 

3. For fasting leading to death (avakahtya ) see § 165. 
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caultha-bhattiya, chattha-bh , dttha.xna.-bh , etc. is called he who 
refuses to take food until the 4th, 6th, 8th, etc. meal, i.e. who 
spends 1 1 , 21 31 , etc. days by fasting, though he may take 
certain drinks differing as the case may be (Than 147a). The 
moya-padima (Vav. 9, 35, and comm. Than. 64b; Uvav. 24) as 
a “small one” lasts 61 as a “largeone” 71 days; for both of them 
the drinking of urine {mokarp, kayifci ) was obligatory. 1 Either 
was reserved for monks of a strong constitution at the beginning 
or the end of the hot season. The cauttha - etc. fastings are 
arranged in artificial systems and sequences. We find their 
names m Uvav. 24, Than. 292a, while the ways as to how most 
of them and some others are being practised are referred to in 
Antag 8 2 The kanag’avail, for instance, appears as follows 4 
(abbreviation for cauttha , the following accordingly); 6; 8; 8 
times 8,4 up to 34, 34 times 8, 34 down to 4; 8 times 8. 8; 6; 
4 This sums up to 522 days in all Moreover we have the 
“short” sawaobhadda-padxma. of 100 and the “long” s -p. of 245, 
the “short” stha-mkkihya of 187 and the “long” s.-n of 462 days 
apart from several more up to the rayan’avali of 472 days. In 
all cases, however, the individual fastings are interrupted by 
times of recreation ( savva-kama-gunxyarji parci). The female 
ascetics of the Antag carry out such fastings four times each 
in succession and in connexion with the changes as to the con¬ 
tents of the meals allowed to them (see below) By ascetic 
positions (§ 157), however, the gunarayana-sarjivacchara cycle 
of 16 months’ duration is intensified and the way they act upon 
the fasting Khandaga is illustrated by Viy 123b, comp also 
Antag m BARNETT on p 56. The third aspect of asceticism m 
eating and drinking is the change of food, of which Uvav. 
§ 30 IV gives nine different kinds (comp also Than. 296a) by 
the name of rasa-panccaga We here point out the abstention 
from the 10 vigat, i e milk and its products dahi 3 sappi y 
navanlya, ghaya, oil, fat, honey, meat and marrow (Than. 
204 b, 450 b) Accordingly we speak of the nixmya . 3 We are 


i Malayagin'sA/ate^am In the AUTHOR’S ed of Vav p. 32 ult. is 
wrong for apatauyam [=aijavve of the Sutra) J ^ 

a. Comp also BARNETT, Antag. p 9 8ff. 

3 .tor nu)vmja=nimktlika. 
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told that he who is not able to brace himself upto this abstention 
(vigal-padibaddha) may attend lessons no more than he who is 
illmannered {avinlya) or unsociable ( aviosaviya-pahu.da> K. 4, 
5). But vikrti here certainly stands for “ill-humour 5 ’, and what 
is meant is a monk of moods easily getting out of tune. The 
ayaifibiliya owing to his disposition to sourness has to content 
himself with eating the sour porridge called ayambila. 1 The 
words of panta and luha ahdra are, so it seems, expressions of 
general meaning denoting old and, hence, dry leftovers. 

§157. According to their time of duration we have 12 
different bhikkhu-padima referred to by Samav. 21b and illus¬ 
trated by Dasa 7. The first seven last 1 to 7 months ( masiya , 
dom. y tern., etc. bh.-p.) 3 the 8th to the 10th 7 days, the 11th is aho- 
rairjidiydy the 12th egaraiya. For the seven month’s padima the 
principle of jettiya masa jettiyd dattio (§ 156) as to solid and 
liquid food prevails. For the one month’s p. we have an 
additional number of complicating regulations. The shorter 
they are the more the strains grow in that certain ascetic posi¬ 
tions (see below) preceded by a cauttha- to an atthama-bhatta 
become obligatory. For doing so the monk (see also Than. 
147b) who carries out the 12th padima after a 3| days’ fasting 
without taking any liquid food, i.e. continuing outside as village 
for one night with his body slightly bent forward (isiiji pabbhara- 
gaenarp. kaenaiji ), his eyes fixed on an object, his feet close together, 
his arms hanging down, is rewarded with attaining the three 
supersensual forms of cognition ( § 78), while if he fails he is 
doomed either to madness, long illness or apostasy. Anyone 
performing one of these padima does not take part in the life 
of the Gana, he is an egalla-vihdn (Vav. 1, 25-27). It goes with¬ 
out saying that only a deserving monk will have the teacher s 
permission for doing so (Than. 416a). For the modes of expres¬ 
sion he is allowed to apply see § 74. 

' The repeatedly quoted positions are listed m Uvav. § 30 
V; Than. 387b among the kaya-kilesa which form another com¬ 
ponent part of asceticism. The general expression applied 

i. For derivation see BARNETT, Antag p 99 PISCHEL, Gr § 137 * 

f 
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by Ayar. II2 preceding sejjd and nisihiyd is thana (thanarp that , 
fhanaiya ). The positions are 1 lying* utldnaya, uttana-sai stret¬ 
ched out on the ground, pdsillaga sidewise, dand'dyatyo with feet 
outstretched, lagandasal with hollow back. Then follows 2. 
the squatting position with the vlr asaniya and ukkudvya. 
Acc to Than 300b the latter is a sitting position, i e. one of the 
5 kinds of the nesajjiya among which we have also the godohiya 
(Dasa 7). The above mentioned performer of the 12th 
paditna and others mortify their flesh in standing erect as do those 
who stare into the sun with one foot lifted up and both arms* 
raised (K. 5, 22) aydvande ayavcttae here refers to one exposing 
himself to the blazing sun, 1 comp, dyavaga Uvav. and Than. 
The avauda exposes himself to the cold, the akanduyaga to insects 
(comp. Ayar 141,21) and the amithubhaga refrains from spitting, 
a habit probably popular already m those days. The nuns (K. 5, 
19-34) are allowed to exercise physical asceticism to a very small 
extent only When exposing themselves to the blazing sun 
they may do so only by wearing not more than 1 sarjighadi and 
by standing on a level ground withm the enclosure of their 
quarters 

§158. Voluntary asceticism has some points of contact with 
the compulsary forced upon a monk for punishment. Punish¬ 
ment is the consequence of guilt, and guilt, as § 168 will show, 
is something leaving the path of truth, hence being called i?tdyd; 
mat he who has made himself guilty, sarpphdsai mditthanctp 3 
A monk caught m three mat-1 thana in the course of one month 
and m ten m the course of one ^ear makes himself guilty 
of sabala (Dasa 2, 20). We have 21 sabala which, acc. to 
Dasa 2, Samav 32a, range among gross offences, whereas the 
20 asamahi (Dasa 1; Samav. 37b) a^e considered acts of rashness 
rather than of calculation Improper behaviour towards an 
older monk is gathered up m 33 cases called dsdyand (Dasa 3; 
Samav 58b). Asm not confessed is a sal la (§168, Mahanis. 
1, 16; comp. Utt 26, 24) 


i The translation K 5, 22f must be corrected 
norn^Ltt'o" ^ ", 53, =7) 
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For instituting further proceedings every offence committ¬ 
ed by oneself ( ’akicca-ithana , padisevana) must be reported [aloe- 
ttae ; comp. Viy. 498a) to the teacher ( thera , resp. pavattini). 
This asks for self-victory as developed by breeding and instruction 
(Than. 423b; 484a). In the motives inducing a monk not 
to confess we are shown the deficiencies of human nature (Than. 
137a, 417a), thus when saying to himself “it cannot be helped” 
or for fear of slander, or in the reasons for yet confessing his 
guilt for fear of the verdict of the teacher and of his fellow monks, 
of the Karman consequences and of his own conscience, and 
finally 10 dosa (Than. 484a; Viy. 919a) in the way he makes 
his confession, i e. with reservations within and tricks without. 
Insmcerety, however, adds to the punishment (Vav. 1, 1-20= 
Nis. 20, 1-20). 

§159 The qualities of him who accepts the confession 
is demonstrated by Than. 423b; 484a. He must be pious, 
attentive, experienced in practical affairs, gifted with the power 
of inspiring trust ( ovTlaga)> energetic ( pakuvvaga ), discreet 
( aparissai ), convincing ( nijjavaga) and ready to allow extenua¬ 
ting circumstances {auaya-daijisi). If by force majeure the monk 
was prevented from seeing the teacher—in which case he 
becomes an amuha —he is not liable to reproach (Viy. 375a). 
Hence, when the teacher is absent he is (acc. to Vav. 1, 34) 
represented by a number of substitutes i.e. by a member of 
the same saijibhoga ( § 139), by one of another ^., by a layman 
going through the (temporary) career of a monk (saruviya, 
§ 163) or by one of the common kind {scimmarfi-bhaviya) . When 
even one of the latter is not at hand, the monk makes his confes¬ 
sion tmder the open sky in the spiritual presence of the Siddhas. 
Performed in this way, however, the act has no further conse¬ 
quences, whereas m the normal case it entails the criminal 
procedure 1 The same applies to the confession made by a 
monk before his death (§165). It is equally requisite (Vav. 
1, 25-32; 6, 10 f ; 7, 1) when a monk enters into a new gana or 
when he returns to his former after having gone through an 

1 Yet this is also maintained in the Sutia referred to 
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ascetic exercise. Self-accusation ( aloyana ) is invariably bound 
up with one’s confessing one’s guilt (padtkkatnana), and only if 
both go together we come near to the western act of confession. 
The word applied for it signifies the return, and in the fivefold 
padikkamana relative to “influx” ( § 167 f ), heresy, passion, etc. 
(Than 349a) it has the meaning of “conversion.” Its literal 
meaning is intermixed with the sixfold p (Than 378b) as far 
as reference is being made to one’s return from having relieved 
nature or cither from sleep ( uccara~p.,pasavana-p , somard anlxya-p ). 
The confession which, now, concerns us here and which, like 
that formula, culminates in the words of lasso micc/ta me dukka- 
datji is made at certain appointed times in the early morning 
for offences committed during the night (raxya p ), in the even¬ 
ing for such committed during the day (dtvasiya p ) and for the 
purpose of confirmation and also for making good in a more 
solemn way at the end of each half of a month ( palj.hiya p .— 
hence the name of Pakkhiya Sutta ( § 55)—, after a lapse of 4 
months (caummasiya p ) and after 1 year (srrpvacchanya p ). 
So then also in this respect the p. is fivefold. The proceeding 
is demonstrated in the comm by YaSodcva (p 82) m the words 
of the Pakkhiyacunm and the Avassayac important mainly for 
the lecture delivered by the Padikkamana-Sutta 1 ( § 55) and 
the prayer for remission (Jchamci, khamavet ) directed not only by 
a younger monk to an older according to seniority but also by 
the teacher (guru) to his group and, what is more, to the 
youngest first 

§160 What lies between the confession of guilt and the 
acceptance of the penalty inflicted upon the confessor (aha’ 
nharji payacchittarji padivajjittae ) is rendered by the texts (c.g. 
Viy 375a, Than 56b, K. 4, 25) in the words of nindittae gara- 
httae viuttettae visohettae akaran(ay)de abbhutthxllae The first 
two say that the delinquent reproves himself in front of himself 
and his teacher, 2 the second pair expresses the process of the 


i Literally printed from a ms by WEBER' Verz II iso-iat All 
In verses Caus 50-54 garahai between udirai and 


- —-- Jt uv-iw 

Vl Y 57 °, theorizing Than 43b, nab, 213b 


saijivarai , see 
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inner purge from ill-doing, and the last two the will to 
amendment. The further proceeding ( vavahara) is theoretically, 
as the case may be, determined by superior cognition ( agama ), 
traditional prescriptions ( suya ), a commission sent over a long 
distance {ana), a regulation (< ihdrana) or by a habit legitimated 
by the qualified {jiya) (Vav. 10, 2) in that always the follow¬ 
ing comes in with the absence of the preceding (Than. 317b; 
Viy. 383a; comp. LEUMANN, Jit p. 1196). In praxi we have 
but the suya (K. 5, 25) as a necessary evidence for the execution 
{pafthavand), patihavei), while the vavahara is merely mentioned 
as a “lightest possible procedure” ( aha-lakusae ndmajji vavahare , 
K. 5, 53; Vav. 2, 6-17). 1 

§161. The frequently quoted 2 stanza Av. 19, contains 
10 different forms of atonement, an enumeration probably 
going back to Uvav. § 30 I (also Than. 484a; incomplete 
355b; 423b; 453a), where atonement ( payacchitta , 3 frequently 
also pacchitta) is coordinated with inward asceticism. The 
first two forms are report ( aloyand ) and confession (padik - 
kamana). Now, certainly, there are offences which by merely 
reporting them are atoned for, whereas there is no confession 
possible without aloyand or else both must go together {tad- 
ubhaya or mlsa , the third form). Hence to count padikkamana 
individually comes up to mere schematism The sequence 
continues by giving (4.) mvega, the renunciation of the corpus 
delicti, and (5.) viussagga, standing motionless with one’s arms 
hanging down. Under the name of kaussagga this is (so also 
Than. 212b)part of the ceremomal observed m the act of confes¬ 
sion etc. and may be called “low devotions”, particularly as 
its duration is determined by the time it takes to say one or 
several namaskara formulae. 4 In the J!y. the time is a measured 

i. The classification into 3 times 3 vav communicated by the 
AUTHOR, Kalpasutra op 14 footnote is obviously a mere construction 

2 LEUMANN, Jit p 2 For a Dig analogy see Chp 174 (§ 136) 

3. This in the case of an offence and of a combination of such, and 
it is decreed as an additional punishment ( § 162) as well as for insincerety 
m confessing (Than 199a). 

4 namo ajihantanarp, n siddhapatfi, n dyanyanarji, n uvajjhdydnarp 
n loe savva^dhupatp Then there follows the presentation of this formula m 
the famous Sloka. eso parwa-mmokkdro savva-pava-panasario, mangalqpatp ca sat- 
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by breaths, and we there read of viussagga which have to last for 
8, 25, 100, 108, etc. up to as many as 1008 usasa If m Than. 
64b both vivega and viussagga are called padima, it may be 
assumed that the former word stands for the spiritual and the 
latter for the physical “position” (6 ) tava is the food either 
reduced, dropped or changed. The forms previously mentioned 
as well as those ranging from 7 to 10 ( cheya , mula, anavafthaya 
and paranciya ) are dealt with by the Jiyakappa (§ 52), while 
in the older disciplinary collections we meet but with concrete 
cases of the last four In K. and Vav. the cheya mostly appears 
m connexion with the panhara. In this book we must, however, 
deny ourselves the discussion as to what offences ask for what 
atonements, but it deserves mentiomng that in the non-disci- 
plinary parts of the Canon there is no reference whatever being 
made to punishments of this kind 

§162 (7 ) cheya means the reduction of the monk’s age 

(§ 138) Among the Svetambaras as well as among the Digam- 
baras this punishment gave the name to one group of disci¬ 
plinary texts each, comp the Cheyasutta, Indranandm’s 
Chedapinda and the Chedanaudi (§ 136). Where we are 
able to make out the duration of an offence we find that with 
a common monk the cheya amounts to the fivefold, with the 
uvajjhaya to the tenfold, and with the ayanya to the fifteenfold 
of it (Cunni on K 5, 5), and it may well be that this is what 
m the Sutra is expressed by the word Spaniard (= sva-krlad anta- 
rat). The panhdra means a “special position” mainly with 
regard to diet Sthan 168b gives the differences m diet fasting 
according to the different seasons Acc. to Jiy. t\ie restrictions 
concern the constituents mentioned § 156, they merely allow of 
nivvliya, ayambila , egasana or purimd addha. 1 For other regulations 
regarding alms see K 4, 26, Vav 2, 28-30. They rest on the 

vtsxrp. padhamarp. hacai mangalajp. (printed along with other formulae in the 
ritual books). Canonical only Mahams 3 II (the AUTHOR p 14) For 
a dispute concerning the wording [havai or hoi) see WEBER, Kup. p 811. 

1 For the 3rd and 4th word Chp. and Ghn have ega-fharia and pun- 
mandala. There all four words and, additionally, khamana (=upavdsa) are 
called the ^kallana* 
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fact that the panhara-kappa-ttjuya is obliged to render service to 
the thera from which he is released only temporarily- (K 5, 
53; Vav. 1, 22-24). Strictly speaking he stands outside the 
gana (comp. Vav. 2, 6), and he joins the others neither m their 
obligatory rounds nor m their travelling (Ayai. II 50, 7=Nis. 
2,40—42; Nis 4,112). If several monks of a closer companion¬ 
ship have committed an offence and, hence, are under p , 
always one of them is except from it and considered kappaga (= 
kappa-ithiya, § 136), to be served by the others He will atone 
for his guilt ( mvvisai ) 1 after them (Vav. 2, 1-4). By the same 
word the nivvisamana is distinguished from the nwvitthakaiya 
(K. 6, I4=Than. 167b; 371a) The principle of inequality 
which governs the life within the Order is complied with by 
alternately dividing such a group into pcrihanya (also p'an-) 
and anupanhanya (for which sec Vav 2, 5) with the latter 
serving the former (Dip. on Utt. 28, 32) 

The panhara is pronounced in two ways according as a 
reduction is admissible or not ( ugghaiya or -ima or anuggh. K 4, 
1—Than. 162b; 311a) 2 In K. and Nis. (comp. Nis 1 end 
etc.) the duration is either one or four months, Vav 1-20 has 
all numbers upto six For the distribution of the restrictions 
on one, four or six months and'their calling them lahu and guru 
comp the Gunni on Jiy 61 and Kalpasutra p 14 footnote. 
Though for an individual offence the p. does not extend over 
a period longer than six months, yet its duration will be extended 
if within this period a new offence is being committed (Nis. 20, 
21-53). Then an additional p. (arovana) is due amounting to 
20 or, resp. 15 days if the new offence is subject to a p of two 
or, resp one month As to additional p charged for new 
offences of three to six months the Nis cunni (fol 650ff ) gives 
the following extra charges with 3 months 25 days, with 4 30, 
with 5’ 35, and with 6 40 

As we have seen the cheya reduces the spiritual age of a 

i. In his translation of K. 3, 13 this word was misunderstood by the 
AUTHOR.—Comp also Vav 1, 17. 

a. Chp 204 (an )ugghada 
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monk If reduced without a remainder the monk is punished 
with the (8.) mula, i e by repeating the act of consecration 
he starts right “from the bottom.” The comm, attach some 
importance to the mula ( Ghp * mula-khidi , m.-bhUmi ), 
whereas the Canon neglects it altogether From this “new 
start” the (9 ) anavatthappa (K 4, 3=Than 162b)—adj. 
to anavatthaya —distinguishes itself m that the offender has to 
temporize for an interim till the act of consecration can be once 
more performed on him Since during this interim, acc. to the 
comm., fastings have to be exercised, it may be assumed that it 
is limi ted according to the case However, the offender can 
be re-consecrated only when, m the meantime, he has conduc¬ 
ted himself like a layman (as opposed to a profane person), 
provided that the gana he is to belong to categorically asks for 
it (Vav 2, 18f, 22) The same applies (Vav 2, 20f 23) to 
the (10 ) paranciya (K 4, 2=Than 162b, an abstract subst. 
is missing) 1 He is excluded from the community of the monks, 
and no reference is made as to his being re-admitted Yet his 
readmittance is possible, as we learn from those Sutras. But 
we have to consider that it is not offences but qualities of 
character that make a paranciya he is bad, frivolous or of a 
homosexual disposition ( anna-m-annarji karemane ) That is 
why m praxi his classification as a par comes up to his per¬ 
manent exclusion, all the more since his subsequent , conduct as 
a layman does not necessarily imply his re-consecration. 

§163 The schjigha is constituted not only by monks and 
nuns but by laymen and lay women as well ( § 137). The 
latter two are called samanovasaga and -siya, abbreviated uvSsaga 
and -siya Other names are savaga and saviya (along with the 
preceding pair Ayar II 92, Viy 221b), saddha (e.g Ayar. II 
69, 15; 75, 22) and gihl (e g Vav 2, 18-23). The sdgdriya 
which in itself means the same (Vav. 4, 18f ; 9, 1-30 sariya ) 
is the host (§ 147), the garatthiya and the garatthirii are 
complete strangers to the community of true behevers by whom 

i In Chp 174 262 ff the Qth and 10th form are comprised as 
mupatfhavaga and paranaga under (9 ) panhara (comp also Mulac. 5, 16s) 
Here the saddahand leading through mndana and garahana (comp § 160) to the 
sammalla, i e to righteousness, is considered as the lothform of the pSyacchitto. 
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they are even avoided ( § 148). An expression for the layman 
taken from the ethics ( § 168) is desa-viraya , i.e. “he who observes 
but part of the main regulations 5 ’ (Bhattap. 29, 34; Aurap. 
7; Caus. 57) as opposed to the savva-v., the monk. 

Than. 242b says that a layman may wave to and fro like 
a flag, that he may either offer resistance like a picket or else 
be provocative like a thorn-bush [khara-kantaya ], while on 
the other hand he may reflect the picture like a mirror. All 
this certainly goes back to his attitudes taken towards the 
wishes or the instructions on the part of either the 
monk or the nun. He is bound to grant them shelter, food, 
equipment and, m certain cases, to nurse them (comp. Uvas. 
58 where, at the same time, it is emphasized that monks and 
nuns should observe a reserved attitude towards heretics and 
profane persons), and this certainly explains why, in the passage 
quoted, he is compared with father and mother, brother, friend 
or wife (savatli). For the hospitable welcome of a monk comp. 
Vivagas. 2, 1. The moral value of giving alms is demonstrated 
by Viy. 289a, 373a. Nothing, however, is said in the Canon 
regarding the services rendered by a layman for the general 
welfare, i.e. nothing regarding the foundation of local meeting- 
and rest-houses resembling the dharma-sdla and upasraya of 
our days, 1 let alone temples or Jina statues ( § 25). The scene 
of instruction—as a return made by the monks (Viy 141a), 
though also laymen among themselves ask for it (Viy 550a)— 
is represented by the ceiya. The layman approaches the teacher 
in simple clothing without having anything on him containing 
life, and he does so with concentration and with his hands 
uplifted for the anjali from the moment he comes m sight of 
the teacher (Viy 137a, Uvav. 54). 

The morality of the layman is involved m his vows to be 
treated in § 170. Horizontally expanded as it were, these 
obligations are projected into the veitical by the ladder of the 
the 11 uvasaga-padima (Dasa 6, Samav 19a) 2 1. damsana~ 

i. 1 he words samanovdsagassa samanovdsae {-ovassae) acchamdnassa 
Viy. 203 b 367a seem to speak of a layman who is staying at Ins own house. 

a See also HOERNLE Uvas footnote 127, for which comp the 

comm, vol I, p . a7 ff. 
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savaga is one who approves of the regulations for laymen in 
theory without having realized them in praxis yet. 1 This 
having been done on the 2nd step, the layman is a kaya-vvaya- 
kamma? though he does not yet practise the samaiya (acc. to 
Dasa 6 II also the desavagasiya ) to its full extent. On the 3rd 
step he is samaiya-kada, but he still lacks the posahovavasa. The 
(4th) pos -mraya , on the other hand, neglects the cga-raiya uvasaga- 
padima Apart from various externals the latter is chiefly 
characterized by the observance of sexual moderation accord¬ 
ing to which the layman is called (5th) dry a bambhdyarl rattijji 
pantnanakada. In this state of life he remains from 1-3 days upto 
5 months 3 On the 6th step he is continent even at night up 
to 6 months Also with the further padimd their longest dura¬ 
tion m months corresponds with their numbering. On the 
7th step he starts with renouncing any food containing life 
( sacitt’dhara ), on the 8th and 9th he altogether ceases doing 
harm to living beings by either his own or foreign actions 
(arambha and pcss'drambha), and on the 10th he gives up any diet 
ready for him (uddittha-bhatta, § 154). Here, moreover, the 
layman’s head is clean-shaven except for a lock of hair { hhura- 
mundaga chihah-dharaga) . When being asked questions 4 he must 
speak the truth by saying frankly whether he is able to answer or 
not [kappanti duve bhasao bhasittae , jaha janaiji “janafp,” 5 ajanayn va 
“no janarp ” c By this we find ourselves m the very centre of the 
monastic ethics to which the preceding paduna came conspi¬ 
cuously close already, and it is small wonder that on the 11th step 
equals the monk for as many months (samana-bhuya). The only 


i In. the description. Dasa i (fossa nnjji baJiuim silavvaya-gurta-vcramatia- 
paccakkhana-posahovavdsaiT)i no sammam patthavija-puvvdim bhavanh ) the anu- 
voaya are missing, but comp Abhay Samav ipb 


2 These and the following word only Samv 

_ 3* Abhayadeva lasts (Samav sob) a o a sequence wherein the 5th 
paduna renounces eating in the dark and the following range in the order of 
7, 5, b, while 8 und 9 go together as one p. 


4 Acc to the Tika abhallha and samabh 
accordingly belong to PISCHEL § 564 


— {sam)abhayita. They 


5 

archaic Ms 


6 . 


^janamt, Tins and more such forms were registered 
(the Vasudeva-hmqb) by ALSDORF BSOS 8 (1936), p. 

Comp also HOERNLE loc. at 


from 

32i. 
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difference is that he still acknowledges relatives and close 
relations, and that on his round for alms he is allowed to call 
on them ( naya-vihirp. ei) though he has to observe the regulation 
forbidding him to accept food prepared in advance—we 
hear of caulodana and bhilanga-suva. In any case, however, 
when asking for something he is bound to introduce himself 
as a layman. 

The texts (comp. Uvas. 71 and others) are anxious to 
make it appear credible that a layman performs the 11 padima 
one after the other. i * 3 But this, certainly, is not meant, whereas 
the idea rather implies partly a gradation of a more theoretical 
kind and partly the opportunity of making a selection. On 
step 1-4, as we have seen, the layman does not yet fully comply 
with the demands, and if Ananda (Ioc. cit) after 14£ years 
of laymanship would charge himself with all p. he would have 
to re-descend to their lower grades. 

§164. The ancient sources fail to provide us with 
details concermng this temporary monastic life, and only 
K. 2, 13 in speaking of panhanya saganya can be taken as doing 
so 2 In case this does not hit the point, l e. if the word saganya 
rather refers to the layman leading a normal life, then even such 
a one would be subject to disciplinary measures. This would 
correspond with the statements made m the Saddhajiyakappa 
(141 G ) of Dharmaghosa (13th century), a later counterpart 8 
to the above mentioned Jiyakappa. Smce (in spite of Than. 
240a) there is, at least m the strict acceptation of the word, no 
seniority” for a layman he can be punished only by restrictions 
imposed upon his food. These punishments extend from 
the nivvigai up to the dtthama bhatta . A layman can make 
himself guilty either by acting contrary to his vows or by not 
observing the regulations concerning the condition and the 
acceptance of the alms. Confession ( dloyana) takes place m 
the middle of every month, but we also know of corresponding 

i Comp also HOERNLE loc cit. 

2 . The German and English translations rendered by the AUTHOR 
we in any case wrong 

3 WEBER, Verz, II, 88if 
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ceremonies talcing place every four months and every year 
(Saddhaj. 10), whereas acc. to the older Saddhadinakicca of 
Devendra 1 confession is made every evening (stanza 233). 
Acc. to Saddhaj 12 the layman chooses a confessor from among 
the dyanya, uvajjhaya or pavatlx , and they are replaced by others 
in a way similar to that set down by Vav 1, 34 for the monk, 
though here the sammaiji-bhaviya is called paccha-lada , and cor¬ 
responding to the changed times the last instances next to the 
Siddhas arc the figures of the Titthagaras ( devaya-padima ). 
A Saddhapadikkamana-Sutta of 50 G 2 reflects the act of con¬ 
fession of a layman. Among the dvassaya this act is referred 
to by Samaiya and Padikkamana rendering it in a separate 
version. As long as the layman practices the samaiya Saddhad. 
231 expects him to be respected equal to the monk. 

§165. As indicated by the Uvas reporting on Ananda it 
certainly happened more often than not that by practising the 
eleventh monastic mode of life the layman also came to practise 
the monastic mode of death, since the monk no less than the 
layman can form and carry out the resolution of ending their 
lives by fasting themselves to death. For the true believer this 
is the only possible kind of suicide 3 unreservedly acknowledged 
and even recommended, and that is why m the way of 
a feeling of sympathy ( drahana , comnonly “loyalty”) it is added 
(as sarjilehand , sallehana ) to the solemn act of a layman taking 
the oath of allegiance (§ 170). This subject is treated in a 
study delivered by K v. KAMPTZ 4 on which m the mam the 
following is based Theory (Viy. 118a; 624a, Than. 93b; 
175a, Auiap ) distinguishes between a fool’s ( bala ) way of 


dying and a wise man’s ( pandiya ) manner of death 6 by adding 
a third category m between. Ail those untouched by Maha- 
vira s teaching or disregarding his postulations die the fool’s 

Benares I i876 r ^^^^ a< ^ ma ^ rt ^ a EUf ^ tmaiunc ^ bhavana the latter (in Hindi). 


2. WEBER, Verz 883 ff 

3 The natural manners of death (visumbho 

4,24, Vav 2, 26, 4, nf j5 , uf, 7j , 7 

4 Comp p 75 

r r 5 For the discrimination made also with 
and for that made with the personality m general see 1 


are discussed in K. 


ilnya see Viy 63b 
90b, 102a 
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death, whereas the semi-wise death ( bdla-p .) comes to the lay¬ 
man who is “befallen by him un expectedly and suddenly, without 
&ny preceding fasting, but after having confessed and on a 
death-bed recognized as such.” 1 In the description (Viy. 
118a; Jhan. 93b; Nis. 11, 92) the execution mixes with the 
motives among which we find the desire for post-existence (with 
the myana- or tabbhava-marana ) or, provided we do not misin¬ 
terpret them, weariness and incapability (with the vdlaya - 
and vas’at}a-m.). In all cases we are, of course, concerned with 
voluntary dying. It is unconditionally disapproved of by 
Mahavira when executed m the form of putting an end to one’s 
life by drowning, burning, poisoning oneself, by using a weapon 
or by hurling oneself down a precipice, whereas in certain cases 
he is not blamed (karanena appadrkuttha) who hangs himself or 
allows himself to be lacerated by vtiltures, he. who dies the 
vehanasa- or giddha-pattha 2 3 -marana. There is reason to assume 
that such a tolerant attitude is explicable only by the idea that 
the latter kind of suicide does not injure earth, Water, and fire- 
bemgs by his fall. Over against this the suicide of the sage 
{pandiya-m.) is the result of a fasting which as a lifelong fasting 
(avakahiya) pertains to the system ( § 178). There are two difiP> 
erent kinds bhalla-paccakkhana 3 and paSvagamana with subdivi¬ 
sions for either kind. The renunciation of food expressed by 
the first word equally applies to the second, and the aim expres¬ 
sed by the second equally applies to the first. The difference 
consists in maintaining a posture without moving, and that is 
why, at least among the Svetambaras, there has been since 
long the tendency of a wrong 4 derivation from padapa. This 
tendency may have been encouraged by the role which the tree 
is known to play m Indian religion m general and m both the 
Buddhist and Jam teaching ( § 18) m particular. Occasionally 
(Samav. 33a, Utt 5, 32, and others) a third category is placed 
between the two mentioned above, the ingini-marana, which 

1 v KAMPTZ, loc. cit p 15. 

2 Preferably m sense of^ -bhukia (loc cit p 16). 

3 Viy 650 a appears to refer to a recidivous bhaUa-paccakkhayapa 

4. X.EUMANN, Aup. ' 
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allows of a limited freedom to move, and after all it is p: 


these three that are described by Ayar. 38, 20 leaving o 


f 


technical names. The actions serving for the preparah 

been represented by v. KAMPTZ on the authority of thj 

We here but talk of the act of confession, the atom""" 

pubhcly confessed offences and the new subjection to- 

or smaller vows, the solemn renunciation of the thr‘. 

3 < - 
the sohd food, the taking of a soft laxative drink (sf ' 

and the renunciation of the fourfold food, i.e. lief 

V 

well. The different acts are performed in the prel 
community fellowship attending in an attitude , 
attention and accompanied by a sermon (anusatth _ t 
by the Guru. Gn the whole this corresponds with^ 
tion of Khandaga’s death-fasting supphed by vd ^ 
may be concluded from the expressions mo! - 
and kala-mdsa, death is expected to come m tfc, 
month. 1 The corpse is cremated, as was the ruleji “ 

II 1, 15; Isibhas. 20 end) and as is equally sai< . 
of the Titthagaras. 


I 1 

,! 


i HOERNLEj Uva s footnote i6i. The 
equally appbed for the death of profane persons (e.| 
13»a) though probably only out of habit. 
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Sol 

Kula says 

«m sHatlwiism pe&q 

iq i q# 5^: gg: fgakaiq;, 

qt?fq ai«wiaajra , qa>ja ^q Jjfiia . 

18. K and Muda read a?f5ia5ta^!5 for dharani - ala- 
ald (<iRf3ffl3$|9) found in R. For the reading Rjsjg 
thala) cf. 8.9. 

k says stwRF) ^ifawtwitRSi gFf qfaBifia^ih Bjjql 

pi nktoi sRG>ra§> R^^qgfsa; sqsggfji aafea: 

riijjir: sise 1 ^: bfi h traTO s#: fitqmfq sjai^l 

iRtfift afa a^iaai^s: sife a^alfa srati ara;. 

MY and Muda say Sjqj^; . 

Kula^ seems to read 39(^3 (3x333), like K. He says 

ifaonfcnWffiSI ^ W 3*^9^10193^ 3x33^ 3g(|393: 

5f3lx3J3: 2R3 ^ S^Rl: . HemacaDdra 4.174 gives 
toallai . 


Muda explains palotta as 5R3fJJ3 . 


20. K, Muda, [MY and Kula (?) read for 

tjjau f£j?I9T (H) . K, Muda, Kula and MY read 
r nnsau 9333 (R). K and Muda read Qj£ (phudam) 

r mane (R and Kula) or , 


5. 39 














